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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



Drugs in Early Hollywood 

In the aftermath of the Arbuckle and Taylor scandals, there were many 
reports and rumors of drug use in Hollywood, which added fuel to the anti- 
Hollywood sentiment sweeping the nation in 1921 and 1922. Many past 
issues of TAYLOROLOGY have carried contemporary reports and rumors of drug 
use at that time, including issues 5, IB, 22, 26, 27, 30, 34, 39, plus 






issues containing dispatches of Wallace Smith. 


Reprinted below is a selection of other early press reports concerning 
drug use in early Hollywood. 

[Mildred Lee Moore got her start in films after winning a "Beauty and Brains" 
contest held by PHOTOPLAY. Her most prominent film role was the leading lady 
in the serial "The Moon Riders." This narcotics arrest finished her film 
career.] 


September 19, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

It was so soothing--that first whiff--that Mildred Lee Moore, young and 
pretty actress, soon found herself taking deadly dope every day until 
yesterday, when she was arrested and placed in jail for violating the State 
narcotic law. Heroin was found in her possession. With her was arrested 
R. Jay Belasco, an actor in whose apartment at Wilcox and Hollywood Boulevard 
she was found. 

The amazing story told to an Examiner reporter last night by Mildred 

Moore reads more like a sensational novel than that of a girl scarcely out of 

her teens, pretty and well educated. It starts with her desire to be one of 
the merriest in the merry set in which she found herself in New York night 
life. Where it will end she herself confessed no one can tell. 

"I had gone to New York City to make a name for myself in the world," 
she said. "I obtained a small part in a play on the Amsterdam roof garden. 
For a while I thought I was going ahead, and I was, too, in my work. But off 

the stage I went with a merry crowd of young people. We had wonderful 

parties, but I noticed that I was not as vivacious and confident of myself as 
the rest of the girls and therefore not so popular. Everybody drank or took 
dope. I disliked drinking. The taste was unbearable. I felt that I had to 
do something to make myself other than what I was fast slipping into--a wall 



flower . 

"So, one night when a young man offered me a whiff I took it. I was 
amazed at the result. My nerves relaxed, I became less self-conscious and 
was soon one of the sprightliest in the crowd. It seemed such a simple thing 
to do--place a little powder on your finger and inhale it--that I wondered 
why I hadn't started sooner. The powder gave me wonderful powers. Instead 
of being a wall-flower, I was soon one of the leaders in all our parties. 

I was petted and spoiled until I became intoxicated with the adulations of 
others. I could not resist such a position, although I knew that dope would 
get me some time. 

"I feared dope. I was afraid of it before I took that first whiff and I 
have never lost that fear. I said after I took my first one that I would 
never take another--that if I did it would soon make me look old and sap my 
strength. But the pleasure it gave me and the fun I had at our parties made 
me take it. Do not think that I fell into the habit of taking it every day 
right at the start. One doesn't get the habit that way. I went for several 
days, maybe several weeks, before I took my second powder. I remember well 
why I took it. We were to have a party and I wanted to dazzle the rest with 
my personality--the false personality that dope gives. 

"But it was not long before I got to taking it fairly regularly. Then 
fear gripped me in earnest. I decided that the only way to get away from 
dope was to get away from New York. I came to Los Angeles, where I got a 
position with a film company, last year. 

"I was amazed after I had been here but a day or two when I learned that 
dope users are as common in Los Angeles as in New York. You may be sure that 
with my environment, the same here as it was in New York, that it was not 
long before I was using dope again. It got to be a daily dose, and it was 
not until I began to feel the dreadful reactions that fear again drove me 
into another attempt to stop using dope. I went to the mountains and tried 
to cure myself of the habit. I came back feeling fine and thought I had 
overcome the desire. I was mistaken. Dope came back insidiously and gripped 
me once again. I couldn't help myself. Everybody uses it and I simply had 



to go along. 

"Why, some girls spend as much as $100 a week for dope. I couldn't 
afford that much, but my weekly dope bill has always been around $20. 

"I feel the disgrace of my arrest keenly, but if it results in curing me 
of the use of dope, the price will be cheap. I am only one of hundreds of 
girls who are slaves of dope in Los Angeles. I know many girls with whom I 
associate, who feel that they are little better than slaves of the habit." 

Belasco is also an employee of a film company. Police who arrested them 
said they found a bottle of opium in liquid form in Belasco's possession. 

Fred L. Boden, inspector for the State Board of Pharmacy, who is co- 
operating with Detective Sergeants O'Brien and Yarrow in suppressing the use 
and sale of dope in Los Angeles, said that it is becoming more common daily 
here. He said that scores of young girls are using deadly narcotics. 

Charles McCurtle, who resides at the same address Miss Moore does, 5636 
Delongpre Avenue, was found guilty yesterday of violating the State Narcotic 
Act. He was convicted on two counts by Judge Chambers--one for possessing 
cocaine, and the other for having heroin. He may receive a maximum of six 
months in the city jail for each count, or a total of one year. 

September 16, 1921 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 

Los Angeles, Sept. 15. Nero, whose lurid orgies have been a byword of 
history, would have turned his head in shame at some of the modern-day ribald 
gatherings in which certain members of the Hollywood motion picture colony 
gave their passions and impulses unrestrained play. 

Tearing down the curtain of secrecy that has veiled the spectacular 
conduct of a group known as "The Live Hundred," investigators have begun a 
sensational disclosure of "parties" at which expense was not permitted to 
stand in the way of unmeasured excesses in drinks and drugs. 

These investigators have drawn a colorful picture of the assemblies in 



which the participants surfeited their appetites for drugs and liquors and on 
which the hosts spent vast sums and considerable effort to appease the 
lustful demands of their guests. 

One such event, in which the host spent $20,000 for decorations, is 
described as an affair in which drugs were deliberately served, goldfish 
deluged with gin while their agonized contortions furnished play to the 
guests and movie girl called for "the most beautiful man" as her mate... 

Though the investigations have been going on quietly for some time they 
have been projected into the light by the Arbuckle case. Arbuckle, it is 
said, was a member of "The Live Hundred." 

The disclosures are made by Captain J. H. Pelletier, executive secretary 
of the Los Angeles Morals Efficiency Association, and are confirmed by the 
police. Names have not been made public because indictments have not yet 

been asked. But these names and a full detailing of certain of the lurid 

"parties" will be placed in the record at Arbuckle 's trial. 

Perhaps the most sensational of the exposures is that involving a 
festive event staged by a prominent male actor of the screen. Concealed in a 
hedge below the windows of his home, detectives viewed and noted the excesses 
that proved of so extreme a nature as finally to nauseate even some of the 
participants and impel them to leave the party in disgust. 

For several days before the orgy was scheduled the host had supervised a 

group of interior decorators who installed special furniture and settings at 

a cost to him of $20,000. 

For one thing, the entrance to the palatial house was converted so as to 
create the effect of a cavern entrance. The place within was made to live up 
to the name given it of "The Grotto of Good Fellows." 

From without, as the group sat down at the long table in the "grotto," 
the watchers saw a maid push a wheeled tea tray in after extensive indulgence 
by all in drinks. On the tray was an assortment of needles, opium pipes, 
morphine, cocaine, heroin and opium. 

Each guest hilariously helped himself or herself to liberal doses of 
drugs and selected needles or pipes as the individual desire demanded. 



With drunken caresses they injected morphine into one another or helped 
the next-seat neighbor to "sniff" his or her selection. 

On the stairs, sodden with drink at first, and then all qui viva with 
drugs, sat a couple. Between them was a globe of goldfish. Into this they 
ecstatically poured a quart of gin. In fiendish glee they laughed at the 
antics of the goldfish. They summoned those at the table, and in a moment 
the globe was surrounded with a raucous group that found the antics in the 
globe a happy source of delight. 

But even this diversion quickly lost its "punch." A new one was created 
by a motion picture actress. 

Standing on the stairs she called in high-pitched syllables that were 
interrupted as she turned now and then to the white powder in her palm. 

"I want the most beautiful man here. I am his." 

A dozen men staggered and stumbled and ran, as their physical conditions 
permitted, to gain the prize. She waved them haughtily back and commanded 
that those clamoring for possession of her submit to a vote. Thus was chosen 
"the prettiest man of the bunch." 

What followed proved too much for those at the hedge to endure. They 
pounded at the doors. Lights went out. Excited tones, then a hush. In some 
manner the host got out. The detectives found that drugs and needles and 
pipes had been destroyed or concealed in the brief few minutes once they had 
demanded entrance. 

The host came back, ringing at the front door. He had driven up in an 
automobile. He wore a cap, a motoring ulster and goggles. He had, was his 
explanation, been out driving. The host angrily denounced the invasion. He 
demanded search warrants. He was not arrested, but the guests were. They 
were not prosecuted, however. It was learned that the host had made a 
practice of leaving his automobile a few blocks away during these parties so 
that he might establish just such an alibi as he bluffed successfully on this 


occasion. . . 



September 17, 1921 
NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 

Los Angeles. --A beautiful and clever woman, who for many years has 
eluded the police, State and Federal authorities in Los Angeles, has reaped a 
huge fortune from supplying motion picture stars of the Hollywood colony with 
narcotic drugs, it is declared by Capt. J. H. Pelletier, Executive Secretary 
of the Los Angeles Morals Efficiency Commission, who says an early arrest 
probably will be made by State authorities. 

She is the distributing agent, it is declared, for a huge dope ring 
which has catered more particularly to illicit trade with the coterie of film 
stars who have staged numerous parties, the details of which have leaked out 
in several instances and shocked Los Angeles... 

Credence was given to a widespread report in Los Angeles today that 
certain members of the "dope ring" and members of the motion picture 
fraternity are "laying" for Arbuckle should he be liberated from the charge 
in San Francisco. Arbuckle, it was asserted, is blamed for having "kicked 
the pot" by going too far in his San Francisco escapade and thus stirring 
officials into activity which for the time at least will end the activities 
of the narcotic peddlers. 

How high the pitch of this purported feeling has run is indicated in the 
statement credited to a member of the motion picture colony that if Arbuckle 
attempted to return to Los Angeles by automobile a trap would be laid to 
wreck his car and cause his death. This film man stated he had "noticed that 
Arbuckle expects to get out on bail, and that it would be better that he save 
the money to bury himself with." If Arbuckle is released, he said, both the 
coast and inland automobile routes from San Francisco to Los Angeles would be 
watched by the "gang." 

Since the Arbuckle case the Hollywood film colony has "gone to bed" at 
11 o'clock, while formerly this was the time when lights were brightest in 
the homes of many high salaried stars. It has been noticed that during the 
last few days one palatial home set in a secluded location in the hills back 



of Hollywood has been without occupancy, while in times past it has been the 
scene of many gay parties participated in by the fast movie set, who 
frequently went there by aeroplane, as the grounds about the residence had 
been especially arranged to accommodate aviation parties. How far-reaching 
the activities of the drug ring went, particularly in the movie set that has 
been referred to as "Arbuckle's crowd," develops in many tales that are told 
of the parties in which many stars participated and in a dope den in a glen a 
little distance from Hollywood. 

Recently a well known actress failed to make her appearance on the lot 
of the motion picture concern with which she had a contract. At her home it 
was stated she had left for a short walk the evening before, but it had been 
customary for her on similar occasions to spend the evening with friends. 

The picture in which she was making her appearance was in an important stage 
of progress, and her disappearance seriously delayed its taking, but inquiry 
failed to reveal she had gone to the home of any of her friends. 

A search was instituted. For days her disappearance was a mystery, 
while scores of parties searched for her in the hills without success. The 
search was suddenly abandoned and the affair hushed up when it was announced 
she had returned several days before from a nearby resort, where she had gone 
to rest after strenuous work before the camera. She did not, however, resume 
her acting for about ten days, in the interim recovering from the "rest" she 
had enjoyed at the "resort." It later became known that the dope ring had 
established a den in the secluded part of a canyon, catering particularly to 
a clique of stars, and the actress was said to have spent four days at this 
"hangout." Hypodermic injections of heroin and morphine at this den had left 
the marks of scores of punctures in the flesh of her arm, it was stated. So 
serious had her drugged condition become that the members of the dope clan, 
several of whom are said to be film stars, took it upon themselves to remove 
her from their den to her home in the early hours of the morning. Fearing to 
arouse members of her family, they laid her in a hammock on the porch of her 
home, where she was found in a state of deep coma many hours later. Despite 
efforts to hush up the affair, the dope clan was suspicious that officials of 



the State Board of Pharmacy, having charge of investigations of violations of 
the State narcotic act, were on their trail, and the den, which had been in 
operation for only a brief time, was abandoned in haste after its limited but 
lucrative existence... 

September 23, 1921 
VARIETY 

...the use of narcotics in the [motion picture] profession is the 
subject of an investigation in Los Angeles at present. Almost six months ago 
Variety received from its west coast correspondent a lengthy story based on 
the report of the Los Angeles County Medical Society's special investigation 
into narcotic conditions on the coast. It did not print the story at the 
time because it would have caused an upheaval in the profession and the 
censor fight was on in full force. The report of the committee, however, 
stated that within a year it would be necessary to develop practically an 
entire new force of stars for the screen because of the prevalence of the use 
of drugs among the present stars. The Medical Society has facts and figures 
in proof of its assertions, and names are not the least of their data. 

It is know the wife of one of the most popular of the younger male stars 
has time and again had the peddlers of dope supplying her husband arrested, 
but she has been unable to get her husband to break his habit. Also, one 
young girl star who spent several months in the east returned to the coast 
early last spring, took a cure and signed a contract to star again, only to 
fall back on the use of the "stuff" and slip among the addicts. 

There is a week-end orgy establishment in Beverly Hills, the most 
exclusive residential section of Hollywood. The place is maintained by a 
former well-known member of the Lambs in New York who married on the coast. 
Here the parties last from Friday to Monday with usually all of the guests 
"charged up" during that period. 

Out there they say it's a great life, whether you weaken or not. 



There is a "dope ring" on the coast beyond shadow of a question. The 
medical society had the facts on the tactics employed to gain recruits among 
the addicts of the studios. 

The reports show that those in the acting profession on the coast 
getting the big salaries, far beyond what they were in the habit of receiving 
a short time before, knew of no other way to spend their easily gotten money 
except on "parties." They would walk out of the studio of an afternoon and 
start a party that would last until it was almost time for them to be back at 
the studio again. These parties for the greater part at first were simply 

"hooch" affairs, coupled with physical excesses, then came the inevitable 

morning after droop at the studio and this was the spot where the dope 
recruiter got in his work. 

It was a case of "take a sniff of this," or "let me fix you a shot" and 
the relief afforded made it possible for them to continue with the work. The 

continuance of the round of pleasure and working under a false stimulant soon 

got to the novices and they became confirmed addicts with a habit that would 
lead them to any length to "get the stuff." 

That feature of Los Angeles and Hollywood life is very much in need of 
cleaning, more so than the cleaning of the screen itself... 

February 9, 1922 
Clayton Whitehill 
ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 

Washington, Feb. 9. - ...Meantime government forces through Colonel L. G. 
Nutt, chief of the narcotic division and acting director-general of 
prohibition agents, have taken action to stop the flow of booze and dope in 
California movie colonies... 

"So far, both the prohibition and narcotic forces have been hampered by 
smallness of numbers," he told the United News... 

"Our narcotic squad in California has closed two clinics where movie 



actors and actresses are said to have received daily rations of dope. With 
a mobile force of trained narcotic men numbering 165 working all over the 
country and concentrating just now in the West we expect marked results. 
Besides, the courts are far more sympathetic toward narcotic prohibition and 
regularly mete out stiff sentences. 

"With an augmented force and appropriation , I feel that we can be 
instrumental in eliminating this phase of the movie evil. " 

February 9, 1922 
Wallace Smith 
CHICAGO AMERICAN 

The relation of the dope traffic to the mystery [of William Desmond 
Taylor's death], as it stands today, may be summarized as follows: 

1. Stars of the movies, idols of America's millions of fans, beautiful women 
and athletic men, are being destroyed by the use of drugs. Contraband 
liquor, too, is everywhere evident in the Hollywood colony and as a 
consequence vice is rampant. 

2. Knowledge of shameless conduct by victims is in possession of drug 
dealers, who can precipitate a score of domestic battles with a word and who 
can thus keep their "customers" enslaved though they attempt many times to 
break away from the habit by taking the cure. 

3. A noted actress who tried the cure, but who was forced back into 
"slavery" by the dope peddlers, has had a love affair with Taylor. There 
have been quarrels and at least one fight, as a result of which the actress 
went to a hospital. 

4. Evidence of quarrels, so far developed by investigators , has shown that 
the quarrels and love triangles in the colony either took place at "dope 
parties" or following and that the participants were under the influence of 
drugs. 



February 14, 1922 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 

NEW YORK. --That William Desmond Taylor was slain by a member of a drug 
ring whom the motion picture director had attempted to prevent supplying a 
well known film star with narcotics, is the opinion of one of his intimate 
friends . 

This new theory was advanced today by Capt. E. A. Salisbury, lecturer 
and world traveler and intimate friend of Taylor, who recently returned from 
a trip around the world in his yacht, Wisdom II, and who saw Taylor a short 
time before he was shot. 

Capt. Salisbury, whose home is in Hollywood, is now at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Capt. Salisbury said that when he last talked with Taylor he appeared 
upset. He recalled that the director said, "He would make it damn hot for 
these people who are selling drugs." He was deeply concerned, according to 
Salisbury, over the fact that a certain actress, prominent in the film world, 
was being made a prey of the narcotic vendors... 

He was sure Taylor never used dope... 

February 16, 1922 
Louis Joseph Vance 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 

...One of the best beloved of motion picture stars once told me, in the 
presence of her husband, of a motor tour which she had taken with a party of 
picture people exclusively in two cars, a trip into Mexico lasting over a 
period of several days. She said that on the first night they spent away 
from Hollywood, she discovered that, with the exceptions of the chauffeurs, 
she was the one member of the party who wasn't a drug addict. The others 



made each night's stop the occasion of a drug orgy. 

I don't relate this as an indictment of the entire film colony on a 
charge of drug addiction, but simply for what it may be worth as indicating 
the extent to which people may be driven to seek strange cures for the ennui 
of having more success than nature has equipped them to handle. 

February 15, 1922 
Edward Doherty 
NEW YORK NEWS 

LOS ANGELES. --So there enters upon the stage of this Belshazzar drama 
another figure, as mysterious as all those who have preceded her, yet said to 
be known by name and repute to hundreds of Flollywood "folks." 

Undersheriff Biscailuz and his deputy, Frank Dewar, are searching for 
this woman, of whom they will only say she was known as the "Queen of the 
Dopes" and the head of an all-powerful drug ring operating in Flollywood, 
secretly for strangers, but openly enough for the "extras" and habitues of 
the place, to say nothing of the "aristocracy . " 

This woman, Biscailuz says, knows all about how Taylor was killed, but 
he will not reveal what he bases his information upon. 

One of the outstanding facts of the situation, however, is the known 
jealousy, amounting to deadly hatred, and sometimes actual war, between the 
bootleggers and the dope sellers. 

All the dope sellers have gone into hiding now, and Dr. John Roach 
Stratton might visit Flollywood with his vice-magnifying lens and find little 
or nothing on which to wreak his wrath, unless he wants to condemn the home 
life of the cellar owners. 

The colony's "Chinatown" is deserted, and everything tends to the belief 
that for some reason the dope sellers had cause to fear they might be 
involved in the Taylor crime. 

The home of the Queen has been searched and many interesting statistical 



documents found relating to her trade, her customers and her friends. 

She is said to be a beautiful woman, without a trace outwardly of the 
ravages which addicts usually show. She lived near the Taylor home in 
Westlake Court, but that means nothing, as many quite respectable people 
lived there also. . . 

February 22, 1922 
LONG BEACH PRESS 

SACRAMENTO. --The "drug ring" of California killed William Desmond Taylor 
because Taylor had declared war on drug addicts among picture players. 

This is the declaration of James Thomas, recently reformed drug addict, 
who in a series of articles made the following statement to the Sacramento 
Star today: 

"I furnished drugs to other peddlers in Los Angeles, having smuggled the 
drugs into the southern city from Mexico by way of El Paso. 

"Of all my peddlers in Los Angeles, the most prosperous were those who 
sold drugs in Hollywood and around about the motion picture studios. 

I myself have been in the homes of directors of big companies, but I will 
not disclose their names. 

"My peddlers would wear the finest of clothes and mingled with motion 
picture actors and actresses on the 'lot.' They worked quickly and not much 
time was spent in conversation . The peddlers would seem to the casual 
observer to be nothing more than well-to-do visitors. 

"My belief is that the drug ring 'got' Taylor. Whenever anyone stood in 
their way, they always 'got' the person. It was easy enough for them to hire 
some one to kill Taylor--and that is what they did. 

"As I understand it, Taylor had just declared war on drug addicts among 
motion picture players in his company. He was not the villain he is 
pictured. He wanted to clean up the industry and he was starting with drugs. 

"The drug ring learned of it and hired some one to kill him. That's the 



way the drug ring always acts when some one stands in their way." 

Thomas recently renounced the drug habit here after being an addict for 
twenty years. 

February 24, 1922 
Lee Ettelson 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 

LOS ANGELES.-- ...Assistant United States Attorney Thomas Green, who for 
some years has been in charge of narcotic prosecutions in Federal Court, told 
today how Taylor came to him a year and a half ago with a plea that the 
Government aid him in wiping out a certain drug gang. Mr. Green said: 

"Taylor came to see me one day and told me that a group of peddlers were 
selling narcotic drugs to many persons of his acquaintance , including a 
number of moving picture folk. One woman in particular, a film star of the 
first magnitude, he told me, was a confirmed addict and was being pressed in 
every way to purchase more and more of the deadly drugs. 

"Fler bills for drugs, Taylor said, ran as high as $2,000 a month. Fie 
seemed particularly interested in this woman. I presumed he was in love with 
her and as I read between the lines, I judged that the had come not so much 
to wipe out the ring generally, but to save the actress from the clutches of 
these parasites. 

"I assigned two men to investigate this matter. Taylor said he would 
give them every help--that his only desire was to wipe out the ring entirely. 

"The officers went out and made every effort to get at the men and women 
of the ring. But the addicts were as wary as these peddlers and they used 
every strategy to throw our men off the scent. As the clientele of this 
particular ring was wealthy and powerful, we were thwarted at every step. 

"I did not hear from Taylor again concerning the matter. At our first 
interview he told me that once this actress friend of his had been presumed 
to be cured of the drug habit--I think it was heroin. But later, he told me, 



he found out she had lapsed into the toils of the drug, and nothing could 
stop her, love, influence or money, excepting the elimination of the men who 
sold her the dope. 

"It was not, he explained, that she did not want to be cured. According 
to Taylor's story she did. She had confessed her habit to him shortly after 
meeting him and had asked him to do everything possible to save her."... 

March 20, 1922 
NEW YORK HERALD 

In the arrest yesterday of Anthony Gessel, 39, known to the underworld 
as "Scar Face Tony," the police said they had in custody one of the principle 
agents dispensing narcotics in the country. According to Dr. Carleton Simon, 
chief of the narcotic squad, under whose direction the arrest was made, 

Gessel has supplied more drugs to the addicts of this city than any other 
single known dealer. 

Gessel, who says he has been an addict since he was 15 years old, 
admitted he had been supplying morphine at $150 an ounce to a prominent 
motion picture actress mentioned in the recent Taylor murder case, Dr. Simon 
said. He also asserted that William Desmond Taylor had been slain by one of 
the drug ring in California, whose trade in narcotics had aroused the ire of 
the slain director... 

Gessel spoke of the killing of Taylor, but according to Dr. Simon no 
effort was made to communicate with the California authorities, although 
Gessel admitted knowing a number of members of the drug ring which is known 
to be operating in the vicinity of the movie studios. He told in detail how 
he had supplied the morphine for a certain actress at regular intervals, but 
said that some one had "cut in on his trade" before the date of the killing 
of Taylor. 

Although the name of the actress who has figured prominently in the 
murder of the motion picture director was stated positively to the police by 



Gessel, who said he had both sold the drugs to her personally as well as 
sending them out to the coast, her name was withheld until further 
investigation of the prisoner's story can be made. Gessel will undergo 
thorough questioning soon to find out what he knows of the killing of 
Taylor . . . 


June 24, 1922 
Truman B. Handy 
MOVIE WEEKLY 

. . .Many of the serious artists of motion pictures resent the "intrusion" 
of innumerable New York chorus girls who have come to Hollywood to live the 
easy, moneyed life that the position of leading woman in film productions 
offers. 

These women are not in pictures because of their love of Art. They, for 
the most part, belong to the ultra-fast set and can be seen in the various 
cafes dancing hilariously and exploiting their personal charms with utter 
abandon . 

Two, in particular, are notorious drunkards and have hardly ever been 
sober when seen publicly. Another is a drug addict admittedly, but the 
authorities as yet have not been able to "get the goods" directly on her. 

And there is small contingent of the Hollywoodites who are sorely 
addicted to the dangerous dream powders. It is these, in particular, that 
the Hays investigators are investigating. 

A short time ago Federal officers got a "tip" that a very high-salaried , 
very well-known female star who is a drug user, could be caught with 
narcotics in her vanity bag. It was impossible to arrest her merely on 
suspicion, however, and to search her without direct cause. 

However, she was shadowed for several days by narcotic squad agents, and 
finally, under the guise of motorcycle policemen, they managed to catch her 
speeding in her automobile. 



She was arrested and taken to police headquarters . There she was 
searched, and the narcotics, as reported, were found in her handbag. 

No publicity ever resulted, due to the quick work of the young woman's 
attorneys and to the fact that she had unlimited wealth behind her. A heavy 
fine was paid, and she has been put under surveillance. 

If she does not take "the cure" her contract will be broken, she has 
been told, and she has been given a specified length of time in which to 
reform. 

Narcotic purveyors are believed to have figured singularly in the 
William Desmond Taylor murder. Certain friends of his were known users of 
drugs, and it is a police theory that, because he threatened to expose 
members of a drug-selling ring, he was assassinated . 

Until comparatively recently a tall, gaunt Negro who always carried a 
small, black, Boston bag was a frequent visitor to several studio "lots," 
where admittance is difficult and well-nigh impossible. 

Yet, when he would appear, he would be admitted without question. 
Silently he would meet specified individuals, there would be a hushed 
conference and a cloistered visit, and he would disappear as silently as he 
had come. 

His calls were made at regular intervals. No questions were asked. 

But not long ago he stopped "making his rounds." No one has seen him, 
and his whereabouts are now unknown. 

And, also, reports show that there is a handsomely-appointed residence, 
located in the heart of Hollywood, where the pungent fumes of opium may be 
detected seeping out through crevices in windows and doors that are hung with 
perfume-saturated drapes and curtains. 

Only a small percentage of this establishment's patrons have been film 
people. A prominent actress and a well-known actor, however, have been "on 
the books" as its habitues, going there at scheduled intervals and making 
appointments precisely as if they were seeking consultation with a physician. 

The interior of this place is elaborately-luxuriously furnished. The 
richest of Oriental rugs cover the floor; the most expensive furniture is 



everywhere noticeable. Extremely heavy velvet drapes curtain the windows, 
and from these comes an almost-overpowering odor of heavy perfume, put there 
to drown the deadly, tell-tale fumes of opium. 

You go into a large, semi-dark room, appointed like a parlor. 

Admittance to the establishment is exclusively by card, which a Negro maid 
takes and immediately thereafter disappears. 

In the main room one procures the narcotics by swinging back a picture 
from the wall. Which reveals a small grating, through which the transaction, 
the "promotion," is made. 

And elaborately-furnished upstairs rooms provide the "cots" or "bunks" 
for the smokers to cook and inhale their potion--and sleep for several hours 
the weird, untroubled sleep of the hop eater... 


July 1922 
CAPT. BILLY’S WHIZ BANG 

One of Whiz Bang's investigators just "stumbled" upon an innocent little 
dope party one Sunday afternoon not so long ago. In a modest little bungalow 
on Santa Monica Boulevard, not so far from the big studios, a San Francisco 
man has recently become domiciled. One can go there and take a party of 
friends for afternoon "tea." Several men and women who play in pictures were 
there on the day in question, including Gloria Swanson, who perhaps didn't 
know just what sort of a party she was attending. One young man had 
completely "passed out." The coterie calling at this cottage is not large, 
and you must be very properly introduced to gain admittance. It's there, all 
the same! 


The Death of Zelda Crosby 




In David Yallop's book "The Day the Laughter Stopped," it is stated that 
Paramount writer Zelda Crosby was "one of the women linked with Taylor," and 
that she committed suicide in her Hollywood apartment in September 1921. 

There are three errors in that sentence: Cl) Aside from the fact that they 
both worked for Paramount, there was no link between William Desmond Taylor 
and Zelda Crosby--Taylor worked in Los Angeles and Crosby worked in New York; 
(2) Zelda Crosby committed suicide in her New York apartment, not in 
Hollywood; (3) She died in June 1921, not September 1921. 

The full story of Zelda Crosby has never been made public. Below are 
some press items published before and after her death, containing some facts 
and rumors. We do not know the identity of the unnamed individuals. 

November 28, 1918 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Zelda Crosby is doing a small part in the latest Elsie Ferguson picture. 
Miss Crosby is not a motion picture actress by profession. She accepted the 
role in "For Sale" because she liked working with Miss Ferguson in "A Doll's 
House. " 

Miss Crosby has been helping the continuity writers at the Famous 
Players-Lasky Company solve many problems and straighten out broken down and 
ill scenarios. Although she is only 21 years old she has written several 
scenarios and hopes to write many more. 


Inside Stuff on Pictures 


July 8, 1921 
VARIETY 



The item in this department mentioning the efforts being made to withhold 
the details of a film scandal, in which a young film actress attempted suicide 
through the shift of affections from her to another picture girl by a 
prominent personage in a large film concern, carries even more with it than 
the story last week hinted at. 

The efforts to suppress the matter went too far, according to the story, 
that a publication (which intended to print the facts of the matter upon the 
supporting affidavit of another girl who knew them) was purchased by the 
people of the concern who feared the possible ensuing publicity. The 
purchase price is reported at around $25,000. 

The girl making the affidavit and her name is quite familiar in the 
picture world, is related to have said she spent the money received for the 
affidavit upon the welfare of the jilted young woman, but this has not been 
verified, since the moneys she is said to have expended for certain purposes 
are also reported to have been paid by the film concern. 

Neither is the statement that a film actress attempted suicide strictly 
in accordance with the facts. But there is no question the man in the case 
did shift his attentions to a film actress, causing the other young woman 
much mental anguish and a sad ending. 

September 21, 1921 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

New York, Sept. 20. --Reopening of the investigation into the death last 
June of Zelda Crosby, beautiful film writer for the Famous Players-Lasky 
Company, has created a new sensation on Broadway, where for the last week 
only the Arbuckle case has been talked. Three witnesses have been subpoenaed 
by County Medical Examiner Charles H. Norris. 

Two letters, reported to have been suppressed in the interests of "a man 
high in the motion picture business," contain, it is said, revelations that 
place a new aspect on the death of the youthful writer, possessor of a face 



"too beautiful to be filmed." 

Miss Crosby died in Bellevue Hospital on June 19 after being removed 
from her studio apartment at No. 28 East Fifty-Fifth Street in an unconscious 
condition two days previous. 

The impression was given out when Miss Crosby was found dying that she 
was in the habit of using veronal, and the medical examiner reached the 
conclusion that death was due to an accidental overdose of the drug. 

Then came persistent reports that the case was one of suicide and that 
all-important evidence had been suppressed. This evidence, it is said, 
consisted mainly of tell-tale letters and the condition of the apartment in 
which Miss Crosby was found unconscious. It was reported that the letters 
had been stolen from the room and that her acquaintances from the moving 
picture colony had hastily rearranged the room after Miss Crosby had been 
removed to Bellevue hospital, where she died three days later. 

Miss Crosby's friends, who had supposed that she had more than enough 
money to supply her needs, were surprised to find that the Welfare 
Association of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation had paid part of the 
funeral expenses. It was this fact that started the gossip along Broadway. 

Evidence that somebody was vitally interested in getting the facts 
concerning Miss Crosby’s death was augmented by the statement of Mrs. Gross, 
housekeeper of the apartment, that private detectives had visited her several 
times and had questioned her closely. 

"The first thing I wanted to know from these men," she said, "was in 
whose interest they were questioning me. They seemed to be in as much doubt 
as I was. Nobody ever questioned me so closely in all my life. They got me 
to take them to the apartment where Miss Crosby had lived and asked me all 
about it. 

"These detectives wanted to know about the parties that had been held in 
the studio, who had attended them and what was done. I told them that the 
parties were usually quiet affairs, but that it was necessary once to call a 
policeman . 

"From time to time Miss Crosby had different studio mates--young women 



of her own age. She was 23. They were always young women who were in the 
motion picture business. She was here about eleven months. Before I came 
here she had the apartment under the name of Miss Schuster, and another young 
woman lived with her." 

Miss Crosby's parents, Philip and Anna Schuster, live in the Bronx, 

both were American born. The girl herself was born in New York City. During 

the war, when the reaction against things German was at its height the 
daughter, then famous as a continuity writer, dropped the family name of 
Schuster for the penname she had used for some time. 

When Miss Crosby reached the age of 16 she asserted the right to make a 
career for herself. She turned to the newly developed motion picture field 
and hoped to enter there with her beauty as her passport. 

But she was "too pretty" for the directors. The softness of her face 
was too marked for proper delineation in pictures. She took up stenography. 
As an expert stenographer she attracted the attention of leading men in the 
moving picture world, and learned to write continuity. 

When Miss Crosby made good as a continuity writer she left the home of 

her parents and established a studio on 55th Street, a dozen blocks above the 
theater district. Here the general surroundings indicated prosperity. 

It was asserted tonight that neither the police nor Dr. Norris knew 
anything of the two letters reported to have been removed from the studio 
after Miss Crosby's death. According to those who know, they should have 
been turned over to the authorities and kept on file in the office of the 
medical examiner. The subpoenas issued by Dr. Norris this afternoon call for 
the appearance of the witnesses before him tomorrow. 

Miss Crosby numbered among her friends in the motion picture field some 
of the most famous producers, directors, continuity writers and actresses. 
Only a few weeks before her death she returned from a visit to California, 
where she was introduced to some of the best known men and women in the 
motion picture world. She returned to her work with the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, but she was apparently not in gay spirits, a friend said today. 



September 21, 1921 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 

...Dr. Schwartz said yesterday: 

"My examination disclosed that Miss Crosby died of veronal poisoning and 
of bronchial pneumonia. I was not called into the case until after her 
death, and at that time heard nothing of the existence of supposed letters 
indicating that Miss Crosby contemplated suicide. 

"A private physician gave me information that he had treated the young 
woman a number of times for veronal poisoning and that she was a habitual 
user of the drug. I, therefore, saw no need for an autopsy. 

"It is the purpose of this office to keep the records straight and if 
letters exist or did exist showing that Miss Crosby deliberately drank the 
poison to end her life we should have them on our records and will get them 
if possible . "... 

Miss Crosby's rise from typist to continuity writer in the moving 
picture field was rapid. She was well known in the movie field and numbered 
among her friends some of the leading producers, directors, writers and 
actresses. 

Exactly what happened the evening of June 16, the day before the 
unconscious form of Miss Crosby was found, is another of the mysteries 
surrounding the case. 

Mrs. Gross, housekeeper of the apartment, said yesterday that when she 
was informed by a maid of Miss Crosby's condition on the morning of June 17, 
she at once notified the Famous Players studio, and movie picture people 
hurried to the apartment and cleaned it up. She said she understood several 
letters were found and that "Miss Crosby had had a love affair." 

Mrs. Gross said Miss Crosby frequently entertained little parties, but 
they were always very quiet affairs. 



September 21, 1921 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

. . .A maid had found Miss Crosby unconscious in the apartment in which 
the scenario writer lived a bachelor girl existence alone. A strong odor of 
a drug permeated the apartment. Near Miss Crosby was a cloth saturated with 
the drug, since then said to have been veronal. However, search of the rooms 
revealed no bottle that might have held the poison. 

Policeman Kenny was called in by the maid. Proficient in first aid 
methods, Kenny administered whites of eggs and milk as an antidote. When an 
ambulance surgeon arrived from Flower Hospital the policeman assisted him in 
using stomach pump and lung-meter. 

Miss Crosby was taken to Bellevue a prisoner as well as a patient. 
Satisfied there had been no one else in the apartment when she took the 
poison, the police entered a charge of attempted suicide against her... 

Friends said Miss Crosby had been in ill health since her return 
recently from a two-months' visit in California . . . 

September 21, 1921 
NEW YORK HERALD 

...Rumors flitting up and down Broadway about the manner of the girl's 
death have resulted in the resurrection of the case. It is rare that 
Broadway remembers anything longer than nine days, but for three months among 
the screen and stage folk the death of Zelda Crosby has been a topic of 
conversation . . . 


September 22, 1921 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 



The reason why Zelda Crosby, gifted and beautiful movie scenario writer, 
took her life last June still remains a mystery. 

Secret hearings were held yesterday at noon and in the afternoon by 
Chief Medical Examiner Charles Norris. 

At the end of the hearings, Dr. Norris issued this brief statement: 

"Mrs. Schuster, the mother of Zelda Crosby, was here and examined. She 
produced for me a letter from her daughter. The letter clearly indicated 
that the daughter was despondent and in ill health, and was about to take her 
life. I am satisfied that she committed suicide."... 

Mrs. Gross, janitress of the house where Miss Crosby lived, and Steven 
Clow, editor of Broadway Brevities, were also examined. 

Dr. Norris said Miss Crosby had left two letters, one an open letter, 
disposing of her personal effects, and the other sealed, addressed to her 
mother. He refused to make public the text of either letter, or to give a 
resume of the testimony of the witnesses. He said: 

"I am not interested whether there was a man or a dozen men in Miss 

Crosby's life. It is not my business to establish a motive for her suicide." 

He admitted he had interrogated Mrs. Gross concerning stories about gay 
parties in Miss Crosby's rooms. He said she had replied that she knew of no 
such parties, since she was on duty only in the day-time. She said the night 
janitress had not told her of any parties. Dr. Norris did not subpoena the 
night janitress. 

Clow was asked concerning a visit he had paid to Miss Crosby's apartment 
after her death. He said he had seen no letters left by the dead writer. 

Dr. Norris explained that he had instituted his inquiry for the sole 
purpose of correcting his record. He declared the police report that Miss 
Crosby had left suicide letters had not been received by his office until 
three days after it had disposed of the case as an accidental case of veronal 
poisoning. As the result of yesterday's hearings, he said, he will make two 

corrections in the record. He will describe it as a suicide and he will 

amend her name to Zelda Schuster. 

It was pointed out that persistent rumors that Miss Crosby had killed 



herself because she had lost the affections of a motion picture magnate 
afford no basis for any official action. 

February 10, 1922 
VARIETY 

. . .The first of the scandals rose to the breeze last spring when a young 
woman scenario writer committed suicide. The underground reports were to the 
effect one of the principal executives of the Famous Players organization was 
involved with her. At the time several of the publications building up 
circulation by promulgating the scandals of the industry were reported as 
having been bought up to prevent the publication of the facts... 

November 1921 
CAPT. BILLY’S WHIZ BANG 

...It was Fatty's misfortune that he was not able to hush up his scandal 
as the scandal of Zelda Crosby was hushed up recently in New York. 

Zelda Crosby was a young scenario writer. When she was about fifteen 
years old she happened to be invited to a jazz party given by a well known 
movie star in New York. One of the guests at the party was a "fillum" 
magnate known over the world for his campaign for purity, etc., in films. 

He took the little girl under the protection of his influence. She 
developed a flare for writing and he gave her an important job as a scenario 
writer . 

This row of stars means the usual thing that they mean in romances. 

Well, after a while, the girl, who was now in her twenties, realized 
that he was slipping away from her. She accused him of having met another 
girl for whom he cared more than for her. Incidentally, he was a married man, 



but that didn't count. 

The film magnate renewed his protestations to her; but began to find 
fault with the quality of her scenario work. Then one day the little girl 
went into the bathroom and tipped up a bottle of poison and that was the end. 

Well, not quite the end. A girl friend of hers began to talk at a party. 
She began to tell some very dangerous things she knew of. It happened that 
this girl's name is the same as that of a great screen star. 

In a panic the film magnate heard what was said at the party. He 
hurried off to the astonished star a telegram threatening openly to ruin her 
entire screen career if she ever opened her mouth again about this scandal . 
Her indignant reply disclosed to the magnate that he had sent a telegram to 
the wrong girl by mistake. 

Then, brethren, there was truly a fine howdydo, and it all came out in 
the papers--at least some of it did. 

One young man--a journalist hanging on the ragged edge of decency, 
stated that he had some inside facts and intended to bring the whole thing 
out in a grand jury investigation. But he never got to the grand jury and 
the whole thing was suddenly hushed up. I leave it to you to imagine what 
happened. 

Reporting the Taylor Murder: Day Nine 

Below are some highlights of the press reports published in the ninth day 
after Taylor's body was discovered. 


February 10, 1922 
Walter Anthony 




SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 

Los Angeles-- .. .WooLwine, the district attorney, isn't the only one that 
is persuaded that the efforts of the sleuths to track the assassin are being 
blocked and their investigations hampered by a sinister determination in some 
quarters to hush the whole scandal and to hide the mess. "Ted" Taylor, 
publicity director for the dead producer, is firmly convinced that if the 
truth is laid bare it will be over the handicaps erected by powerful motion 
picture folk. 

The Arbuckle case did incalculable harm to the industry and has only 
ceased to exercise a baneful influence at box offices because of the later 
and greater menace--like a sick man suffering with an acute cold who forgets 
his ailment because he is stricken with blood poisoning. 

If it be true that powerful picture interests are really hampering the 
efforts of the police through fear--not of personal safety or arrest, but of 
the damage an expose would inflict on the business--they are badly advised, 
for the cat is far enough out of the bag and the whole world knows it's 
black. No truth could be worse than the surmises, intimations, half facts 
and suggestions that already are current throughout the picture-patronizing 
world. The smell is in the nostrils--nothing but the fresh air of a complete 
uncovering will save the situation. 

February 10, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Tracing the course of the $2500 check, said to have been drawn by 
William D. Taylor, slain motion picture director, on January 31, and 
redeposited on the day of his death, investigators today discovered that the 
film official had placed an order with a local concern for upwards of $3000 
worth of diamonds. 

The diamonds were never delivered, it is said, and this may account for 
the fact that the money was replaced in the bank. Taylor, the police say, 



may have considered using the diamonds as a gift and later to have withdrawn 
this decision. 

While no details of the new angle to the case were made known, it is 
said a prominent motion picture actress, mentioned in connection with the 
case, also visited the jewelry shop in question on the same day... 

The district attorney said that nowhere in his investigation had he met 
with any reticence of movie stars or others to furnish information... 

...The selection of David Hartford as successor to Taylor, a former 
director in the Motion Picture Directors' Association, was announced today by 
that organization. . . 

February 10, 1922 
DETROIT NEWS 

A clue that may mean much in the mystery of the slaying of William 
Desmond Taylor was uncovered in Detroit today when it was discovered that 
several well known motion picture people, including one named in the 
investigation, had secured copies of The Equinox, the official organ of the 
0. T. 0. from the Universal Book Stores in this city. 

The 0. T. 0. is said to be a "love cult" believed similar to the one 
mentioned in dispatches from Los Angeles, whose weird faiths and rituals are 
set forth in the book, all known copies of which have been seized by the 
prosecutor following the opening of an investigation into its activities. 

Frank Murphy, assistant U. S. district attorney, today admitted that 
orders for the book were among the effects seized in the Federal 
investigation, and that among these orders was one from a famous motion 
picture actress, whose name has been mentioned in the Taylor investigation. 
Murphy said he would forward this information to Los Angeles immediately. 

Descriptions of the meetings of the love cult in Los Angeles fit in so 
closely with instructions given in the Equinox for the 0. T. 0. gatherings 
that there is reason to believe the Los Angeles crowd is a branch of the 



organization . 

That members of the 0. T. 0. would not hesitate at anything is indicated 
both by the governing rule of the order, "Do whatsoever thou wilt," and by a 
page in which the cult sent greetings and praise to Arthur Waite, the Grand 
Rapids dentist, executed for murder in New York, following his conviction in 
connection with the deaths of his father-in-law and mother-in-law by poison, 
and his attempts to work a similar death on his wife. 

This page is in the back of the book and is so worded as to indicate the 
authors of the book not only held the slayer in high esteem, but were in 
sympathy with his acts. 

Photographs of cult members show men in kimonos such as described in the 
Los Angeles investigation of the California cult, and paragraphs in the book 
declare it is the duty of members to go to any length to guard the secrets of 
the organization . 

The 0. T. 0. came into public notice when the Universal Book Stores went 
into the hands of a receiver and, at the bankruptcy trial, it was shown 
thousands of dollars had gone into the publication of The Equinox. 

[The "0. T. 0." was Aleister Crowley's "Ordo Templi Orientis."] 

February 10, 1922 
DETROIT TIMES 

The possibility of the sinister influence of the 0. T. 0. underlying the 
mystery of the murder of William Desmond Taylor, developed today, when it was 
discovered that many copies of the "Equinox" had circulated among the movie 
folk of Hollywood. 

Grover L. Morden, counsel for the complainant in the bankruptcy 
proceedings of the Universal Book Stores Inc., in which the 0. T. 0. is the 
principal factor, said that a copy of the "Equinox" had been mailed to the 
wife of a prominent moving picture director in Hollywood some time ago, and 



it was known many other copies had been shipped to the movie country. 

It is possible that the order has obtained a foothold in the picture 
colony and color is lent this theory by the frequent occurrence of alleged 
drug orgies among the movie stars... 

February 10, 1922 
Frances Wayne 
DENVER POST 

A brother's hand raised in revenge against a brother whom he charged 
with betraying the girl he loved and intended to marry, thus sending her to a 
suicide's grave, and turning his life into a wilderness, is a picture thrown 
by a Denver man upon the screen in the mystery enshrouding the life and 
murder of William Desmond Taylor and his relations with Edward F. Sands, one- 
time secretary-valet of the screen director. 

"Sands is Taylor's brother," declared this Denver man, who, for business 
reasons, asked that his name be withheld. 

Saying this, he told a tale he said Sands had told him of grief, of 
sorrow, of embitterment through, what Sands characterized as a shameful wrong 
to one he loved, as the causes which sent the so-called Sands from his home 
in Ireland, searching the world for his elder brother and to finally 
collecting the toll of hatred with an assassin's bullet. 

"I knew the Taylor brothers in Dublin, years ago," the man explained. 

"At that time the younger, the one we call Sands, was engaged to a beautiful 
girl who was a visitor at his mother's home near Dublin. William, we'll use 
this name, was evidently as attractive to women then as in the last hour of 
his life, for, somehow, he won the trust of his brother's fiancee. Later 
this girl committed suicide. 

"It was eighteen years after this tragedy that Sands entered my office 
in Portland, Ore., to find if I had heard anything, or knew anything, of the 
whereabouts of his brother. He told me in a brief way that he was hunting 



for his brother and had to get him. I suggested that he go into northwest 
Canada and make a search. He did so, but returned later to report failure. 

He then went to Alaska, where the two men, one hiding, the other a revenger, 
met. Taylor returned to the United States and in Seattle joined a company of 
players. There he was joined by Sands. 

"Knowing, as I do, of the double blood bond between Sands and Taylor, 
the stories of Taylor's leniency toward Sands, who was charged with forging 
his name and stealing his goods, was not surprising to me. 

"Taylor was in the absolute power of Sands, and while Sands was out to 
revenge what he called the defilement of the woman he loved, and had taken 
more than eighteen years to turn thumbs down, he was having a living off of 
Taylor and knew himself to be safe from legal action. 

"The two brothers were very superstitious. Sands was especially 
interested in the occult and was always consulting mediums and fortune 
tellers. The old Irish Faey held them in bond. Taylor was the more 
sensitive of the two and if he was addicted to morbidity he had cause to be 
morbid, because, always before him or in the shadow, lurked the ghost of 
other days. 

"I'll stake my life that when Sands is caught the mystery of Taylor's 
murder will be cleared up and a number of events and elements in the man's 
life which now seem obscure will be made plain. 

"Revenge of a dead love, not because of any living screen star, is the 
motive behind the murder of William Desmond Taylor," the man concluded. 

[The above tale was a total fabrication. Sands was not Taylor's brother.] 

February 10, 1922 
NEW ORLEANS ITEM 

Los Angeles-- .. .Miss Normand, in a statement to the United Press, flatly 
denied a published report crediting her with saying that her visit to Taylor 



on the night he met his death, was to demand that he return to her the 
"blessed baby" letters she had written to him. 

This report quoted Miss Normand to the effect that Taylor had refused to 
return the packet of letters and telegrams, saying he had turned them over, 
for an unexplained reason, to two officials of the Famous Players-Lasky 
corporation. 

"I made no such statement," the comedienne said today. "The report is 
totally false. "... 

...Reports here declare that the revelations of the next 24 hours will 
outstrip the sensations the case has already produced. The district 
attorney's office is said to be centering on two men as being the possible 
cause of Taylor's death. 

They are checking up his friendships among the women of the screen world 
and in doing so they have found, according to reports, that, by his 
dominating personality, he broke up one alliance of long standing in the film 
colony. Fie was the lucky contender in another Flollywood affair, arousing the 
enmity of a man of considerable note in the profession... 

...New and direct evidence singling out the son of a rich New York 
manufacturer from the four unnamed suspects under investigation in the Taylor 
case was obtained today. 

The lead was furnished by Deputy Sheriff Nolan, who declared "the angle 
I am working on may result in an arrest within the next few hours, if the man 
we're after fails to clear up the question of his whereabouts on the night of 
the murder." 

The young man about whom the quest now centers was grilled early in the 
murder investigation. Fie offered an alibi which cleared him at the time, but 
which officials claim rapidly crumbled as one witness after another named in 
the alibi was cross-examined by District Attorney Woolwine. 

The sheriff's office entertained from the first the theory that the man 
under suspicion, reputed to be jealous and hot tempered, was in love with an 
actress prominently mentioned in the Taylor case and might have had a hand in 
the shooting. 





February 10, 1922 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

Two pairs of shoes, one formerly the property of Taylor, and the other 
of Edward F. Sands, were locked in a cabinet in Taylor's apartment, 404-B 
South Alvarado street, Friday. 

Sands' shoes were found by E. C. Jessurun, Taylor's landlord, in a back 
closet on the second floor of the Taylor bungalow. 

They are a light tan in color, short and broad in shape and are so 
stretched to accommodate Sands' particularly shaped feet to afford a good 
means of identification in Jessurun's opinion. 

Jessurun said he had informed the police about the shoes, but they had 
not expressed any interest in them. 

A detailed search made by Jessurun in the Taylor garage late Friday 
disclosed a pair of women's rubber bathing slippers, small in size. 

Also an empty leather small arms holster was found in the garage. 

In an old torn pair of trousers was found a white handkerchief with the 
initial R in one corner. 

Efforts were made by investigators Friday to find Ed Fowler, chauffeur 
for Taylor, following the discharge of Sands. Fowler is said to have known 
Sands and it is believed that he may have information to his whereabouts 
within the past few months. 

Fowler, who was discharged by Taylor, is not under suspicion himself. 

More than a score of automobile supply slips, receipted by Fowler, were 
found on the wall of the Taylor garage. 

...In an effort to locate William Desmond Taylor's lost will Public 
Administrator Frank Bryson Friday began a search of safety deposit boxes in 
Los Angeles' 100 banks and bank branches. 

"I have some of Taylor's keys," Bryson said, "but I don't know what they 

fit." 



The keys were tried out on several safe deposit boxes in downtown banks 
Thursday but found not to fit... 

The Dope Dragon again reared its sinister crest in the Taylor murder 
mystery Friday. 

A peddler of narcotics, well known to the police, has disappeared from 
his Hollywood home, missing since about the day of the murder. 

None of his studio acquaintances are able to give a clue to his 
whereabouts . 

The man knew William Desmond Taylor well, although the picture director 
is not suspected of having been a drug addict. Taylor, like every other 
motion picture director, was thrown in contact with "hop heads." 

Among his acquaintances were women of the studios who were known to be 
addicted to dope. 

The mystery of the dope peddler's disappearance is believed of 
sufficient importance to warrant a rigid investigation. Among those slated 
for quizzing at the district attorney's office today are several 
acquaintances of the doper, who, it is hoped, may give some clue to his 
whereabouts . 

If he is found he will be asked to account for his whereabouts the night 
of Wednesday, February 1. If he can do this satisfactorily it will eliminate 
him from direct connection with the murder. 

Then he will be closely questioned about any women patrons who were 
friends of Taylor. 

February 10, 1922 
Frank Bartholomew 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

Four Theories in Taylor Case 


The field of suspects in the Taylor murder mystery is narrowed down to 



four men and Miss X--mysterious and unknown woman, in an analysis of experts, 
made Friday. 

Random clues, reports of William Desmond Taylor's past life and love 
affairs, letters disappearing and reappearing, handkerchiefs and the "pink 
silk nightie"--all were consolidated today into a single mass of evidence. 

District Attorney Thomas Lee Woolwine is in command of the various 
agencies searching for Taylor's slayer. All new evidence unearthed will be 
placed at his disposal. 

Suspect Number One 

The first of the men suspects is Edward F. Sands, who according to one 
theory might have both planned and executed the crime. He is being sought by 
one branch of investigators as the possible murderer because Taylor had 
threatened him with prosecution on grand larceny charges. The blackmail 
theory involves this former servant. Taylor, bank records show, drew out 
$2500 a day or so before the murder and then returned it to the bank the day 
of the shooting. 

This, according to the police, might indicate that Taylor had decided to 
play blackmail, then changed his mind and refused the demands at the last 
minute and met his death refusing them. 

Suspect Number Two 

The second man upon which the attention of the combined investigators 
centered is the idle son of a multi-millionaire eastern manufacturer who is 
said to have been desperately in love with the actress whose dainty nightgown 
was found among Taylor's possessions following the tragedy. 

This young man is said to have come from the east a few months ago and 
to have been loitering about the fringe of the California movie colony, 
attracted by the actress. He is reported to have been secretly betrothed to 
the owner of the "pink silk nightie." 

Suspect Number Three 

The third man who was included in the list of possible suspects was 
today described as an "independent motion picture figure" whose phenomenal 
rise within the last five years has been one of the most remarkable 



accomplishments of the motion picture industry. He was said to have been 
under investigation from the first. 

It is said he was in love with the same actress mentioned in connection 
with the "young man from the east" and to have been divorced by his wife 
because of infidelity. 

The Woman Angle 

Another motion picture executive is referred to as "Suspect No. 4." 

The mysterious Miss X is not a pointed reference to any one actress 
among those of Taylor's acquaintances . She is merely the police theory that 
a jealous woman instigated the slaying of the director. 

[In the above list, Suspect Number Two is Tommy Dixon, Suspect Number Three 
is Marshall Neilan, Suspect Number Four is Mack Sennett.] 

February 11, 1922 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

Chicago, Feb. 10-- ... another Chicagoan, Mrs. John H. Borden, close 
friend of Mabel Normand, was rising to the latter's defense. She returned 
here a month ago after a five months' visit with Mabel Normand. 

"Mabel is not in love and never was in love with Taylor," she said. 

"Bill Taylor was in love with her, very much so, but it was unrequited. She 
had been engaged to Mack Sennett, but that was an old affair and now they are 
merely good friends. Mabel did not know anything about the first Mrs. Taylor 
or the daughter. 

"Mabel never mentioned Mary Miles Minter's name to me. If there had 
been an affair between Taylor and Miss Minter I believe Mabel would have told 
me . 

"And as to those 'baby' letters, I read them to Mabel over the telephone 
when she was away. If she had been in love she would never have allowed me 
to do that. As far as Mabel Normand is concerned, I can say and know that 



she is not 'wild,' and that her work and her screen ambitions are too big in 
her life to let anything in the world interfere." 


February 11, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

A man believed by the police to be a material witness in the Taylor 
murder case was arrested here last night. He was charged with a felony 
pending further investigation into his story. Armed with a search warrant, 
two detectives made a hurried trip early this morning, following an absence 
for more than two hours from the conference in the District Attorney's 
office. Their mission followed the arrest and no indication of their plans 
was given. 

Mabel Normand, film-star friend of William Desmond Taylor, the slain 
motion-picture director whose murder more than a week ago continues to baffle 
the police, last night was questioned for hours in the District Attorney's 
office. She was the second woman star of considerable magnitude in filmdom 
to be questioned, the first being Mary Miles Minter. 

Miss Normand, the last friend, it is believed, who saw Mr. Taylor alive, 
was closeted with Dist.-Atty. Woolwine, Chief Deputy Doran and police 
detectives from 8:15 p.m. until midnight. 

She was driven to the office by her chauffeur, William Davis, an 
important witness in the case whose statements thus far have corroborated 
Miss Normand' story that Mr. Taylor accompanied her to her automobile when 
she left him a few minutes before he was shot through the back in his 
bachelor apartments. Mr. Davis was questioned after Miss Normand. 

"I have seldom seen a case so devoid of workable or substantial clews as 
is this one," Mr. Woolwine stated at the close of the four-hour session. 

Little additional information that had not previously been told to 
officers and also in the columns of The Times was gleaned from the statement 
last night of Miss Normand. Her story has been told and retold by her and in 



all essential points there was no variation during the long questioning. 

She said she went to Mr. Taylor's apartments to get a book at his 
request. She retold the substance of their conversation . Then she left 
about 7:45 p.m. He took her to her automobile, talked for a few minutes, 
waved good-by and turned toward his home as she left in her automobile. It 
was a very few moments after this he was shot. 

After her long statement she left Mr. Woolwine's office, apparently well 
at ease, her lips a deep crimson, giving more than a mere suspicion of a 
camera-proof make-up. 

She obligingly permitted cameramen to "flash" the scene as she walked 
down the corridor with Messers. Woolwine and Doran at her side. She laughed 
frequently--all the party seemed in good spirits. 

During the long conference with Miss Normand, the much-discussed letters 
written to Mr. Taylor by her and not found in the house until a few days 
after the murder, were taken into the room where she was making a statement. 

Mr. Doran took them from his office at another end of the hall. He 
remained in the room where Miss Normand was about thirty minutes and then Mr. 
Doran, with the packet of letters in his pocket, walked again to his office. 
On the return trip his pocket was empty. 

Despite this definite indication that Mr. Woolwine will retain 
possession of the letters for the time being at least, there is nothing in 
them, he stated, that seems to throw light on the crime or motive behind the 
slaying. 

Just before Miss Normand 's questioning was concluded, Mr. Woolwine came 
out of the room and said that in his opinion Miss Normand was very anxious to 
assist in every way to find the slayer. 

"I may be mistaken," he said, "but I now have the opinion she is anxious 
to assist us in every way." 

Flanked on both sides and with a rear and front guard of police 
detectives, Miss Normand displayed a remarkable shyness for cameramen when 
she entered the Hall of Records at 7:55 o'clock last night. She was also 
accompanied by A. MacArthur, her personal representative , and a friend, who 



gave her name as Miss Burns. 

When the members of the party got to the eleventh floor, where Mr. 
Woolwine's office is situated, no one was there to receive them. So Miss 
Normand, one of the queens of the screen, sat in one of the straight-backed , 
uncomfortable chairs in the hallway, waiting twenty minutes for her 
interrogators to appear. 

During that wait she made a statement for the press... 

During the waiting in the hall Miss Normand, who was attired in a gray 
velour hat, fur neck piece, red coat, gray hose and black Oxfords, joked with 
the officers. 

She was declared to have left a sick-bed to accommodate the officials 
making the murder inquiry. Late in the day it was reported she had a severe 
collapse, but Mr. MacArthur stated she merely was ill and had not actually 
collapsed. 

Mr. Woolwine, accompanied by Mr. Doran and Ben Smith, official shorthand 
reporter, came to the office twenty minutes after Miss Normand. Mr. Woolwine 
walked toward her party. 

"Good evening, Miss Normand," he said. "How are you feeling tonight?" 

"I haven't been feeling very well today," she replied. 

They all went into Mr. Woolwine's office, but Miss Normand 's two 
companions remained in the anteroom during the taking of her statement. 

About half an hour later, Detective Sergeants Cato and Cahill left the 
building on an unexplained mission, remaining away for several hours. Mr. 
Woolwine later said this trip was not the outgrowth of new information from 
Miss Normand and that nothing definite was developed. 

Mr. Davis, the chauffeur, remained downstairs during the questioning of 
his employer. 

Just an hour after the conference started, Mr. Doran made the trips 
referred to above with the Normand letters. When he returned them to his 
office, Mr. Woolwine followed him out of the room where Miss Normand was 
being questioned, and held a brief consultation with him. 

Earlier in the day, six witnesses were examined by the officers on the 



case. One of them is a nurse who declared she saw a man wearing a cap and a 
muffler who was watching Miss Normand and Mr. Taylor as the couple were 
standing near Miss Normand's machine. 

The strange man, whose description is said to coincide with that of the 
man seen leaving Mr. Taylor's apartments after the shot was heard, was 
standing in the shadow of some brush, the woman said. 

Other witnesses whose statements were taken during the day were not 
named by the investigators , nor was the nature of their testimony learned. 

In addition to the Normand letters received at the District Attorney's 
office a few days ago, Mr. Woolwine yesterday obtained possession of other 
letters taken from the home of persons not officially permitted to remove 
them. Among these were letters from Mary Miles Minter and many canceled 
checks and other personal property. 

Mr. Woolwine, late in the day, said he had personally examined all this 
material and had been unable to find anything which in itself aided in 
solving the mystery of who shot Mr. Taylor and why. 

Detective Sergeant King, working out of the District Attorney's office, 
was reported at his home to be seriously ill and not able to continue his 
work investigating the case. Charles A. Jones, retired Chief of Police and 
formerly an investigator aiding Mr. Woolwine, was in conference a long time 
during the afternoon with Mr. Woolwine and the others who are trying to find 
the slayer. 

And the conclusion of a "bonehead conference," as he termed a meeting in 
the afternoon with police detectives, Dist.-Atty. Woolwine said that no clews 
had been found which would directly lead to a solution of the mystery. 

In addition to making a personal tour of the scene of the crime during 
the morning hours and to sitting in at several conferences, Dist.-Atty. 
Woolwine added several new elements to the murder mystery. He introduced 
late in the day a new and hitherto unmentioned witness into the case, whose 
identity was guarded with the utmost secrecy. 

The mystery witness, a man who thus far has failed to appear in any 
phase of the baffling investigation, was spirited into the District 



Attorney's office late in the afternoon. 

Earlier in the day Chief Deputy Dist.-Atty. Doran had hastily left the 
Hall of Records on a secret mission, accompanied by a shorthand reporter and 
Detective Sergeants Winn and Murphy. It was thought they were to visit Mabel 
Normand's apartment to get a shorthand statement from her. 

Several hours later Chief Deputy Dist.-Atty. Doran returned, bringing 
with him the unknown witness. The man was escorted into a room, the door was 
locked and he was questioned for an hour. The officials who heard his 
statement refused to reveal his identity or to relate what had occurred 
behind the locked door. 

An official conference was held late in the afternoon. Those present 
included Dist.-Atty. Woolwine, Chief Dep. Dist.-Atty. Doran and the 
detectives. Mr. Woolwine gave the session the name of "bonehead conference," 
he explained, because he had concluded that none of the investigators, 
including himself, had been able to reach any solution of the crime. He said 
that no person was under suspicion, despite the fact that several prominent 
film persons had been interviewed, that not even a motive has been 
established, that he has not been able to form a definite theory that might 
aid them in the investigation. 

Mr. Woolwine verified the report in The Times yesterday morning that 
Mary Miles Minter had made a statement for the District Attorney's office. 

The questioning, he stated, was conducted last Tuesday afternoon by Mr. 

Doran, who refused to divulge the nature of the written statement which a 
shorthand reporter took from Miss Minter. 

While Mr. Woolwine was considering what steps he should next take in his 
personal investigation, Capt. of Detectives Adams and Detective Sergeant 
Herman Cline made a hurried trip to San Diego to investigate the suicide of a 
man who at first was reported to answer the description of Edward F. Sands, 
former valet employed by Taylor and who is sought in connection with the 
crime . 

The suicide had registered under the name of James Martin at a San Diego 
hotel. Last Monday his body was found in his room. Also it was learned that 



he had a bank account of $260 in a Los Angeles bank. His description, 

Coroner Kelly reported, tallied with that of Sands. 

After viewing the body, Capt. Adams announced he was positive the man in 
the San Diego morgue was not Sands. He returned to Los Angeles last night... 

February 11, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

An official investigation is under way by the Motion-Picture Directors' 
Association, President David M. Hartford announced last evening, of a 
proposition reported to have been made to a prominent motion-picture actor 
here that he should drop out of sight under circumstances calculated to make 
it appear that he is the murderer of William Desmond Taylor. 

The extraordinary situation first became public at a largely attended 
meeting of the Motion-Picture Directors' Association at the Hollywood Women's 
clubhouse Thursday evening. A well-known director stated from the floor, 
according to others present, that the film actor, with whom he is associated, 
had been approached by two representatives of a local newspaper and the 
proposition made to him that he should, in effect, assume the guilt for 
Taylor's murder for the time being. 

The plan behind the proposal, according to the understanding, was that 
the star would get very usable "publicity" and the newspaper "sensational 
copy." It all was to be arranged by the return of the actor after a proper 
period of time, and his exoneration by proper alibis. In the meantime the 
authorities could be seeking the real murderer of the director if they saw 
fit in face of the apparent guilt of the missing star. 

The actor refused the proposal with indignation, and nothing more came 
of the matter until it was brought out at the meeting Thursday night. 

Mr. Hartford, who is the newly elected head of the Directors' 
Association, said the matter had not been brought up officially, but he 
considered it of sufficient importance to began an inquiry yesterday. 



February 11, 1922 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Mabel Normand, famous film star, before going into the office of Thomas 
Lee Woolwine, District Attorney, last night, to be questioned as to any clew 
she might be able to furnish to the identity of the slayer of William Desmond 
Taylor, motion-picture director, issued a statement through her manager that 
she could "not offer any solution whatever" concerning the tragedy and denied 
that she was in love with Taylor, or had quarreled with him. 

"No one will ever know how I regret the terrible tragedy. I have told 
truthfully everything I know and am very sorry, indeed. I cannot offer any 
solution whatever as to the motive which prompted the terrible deed. I have 
satisfied the Los Angeles authorities, both police and District Attorney's 
office, that I know nothing about the murder, and have offered my services or 
a statement at any time I may be called to help apprehend the assassin. 

"The handkerchief and gown found in Mr. Taylor's apartment have been 
identified as other than mine. It has been established that I was not in 
love with Mr. Taylor; that he escorted me to my car that evening and chatted 
until I drove away, when we waved good-by to each other. 

"Please tell the public that I knew absolutely nothing about this 
terrible happening and that Mr. Taylor and I did not quarrel." 

February 11, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

A man working in Flollywood who requested his name not be mentioned in 
connection with the matter, stated to an Examiner reporter yesterday that on 
Tuesday afternoon, January 31, about 3 o'clock he was walking down Flollywood 
boulevard between Gower and Vine streets and that a man who tallies with the 



description of the one seen by Mrs. MacLean at the Taylor house on the night 
of the murder stopped him and inquired the way to the Lasky studio. 

"The man seemed to want to talk to some one," said the person giving 
this piece of news, "and while we were engaged in conversation he asked me if 
I knew William D. Taylor. He said Taylor was a director at Lasky's. I told 
him I had never heard of the man and he expressed surprise and said he was 
very well known. The man said he wrote scenarios and poetry and he had a 
whole bunch of papers in his hand which he wanted to read to me, but poetry 
not being in my line I told him I was in a hurry. 

"The man was short and heavy set. He wore dark brown clothes and a soft 
hat of the same color. He had on very heavy shoes, sort of brogans, and he 
looked about 25 years old. As he walked away I noticed he was bow-legged. 

He had a round, full face and looked to be about five feet nine inches in 
height. 

"The man also asked about a car to town and said he believed he would 
take the next one, and then changed his mind, and acted, I thought, in a 
peculiar manner. I did not think of telling this until I read of Mr. 

Taylor's murder and later read the description of the man in the paper." 

February 11, 1922 
Walter Vogdes 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Mabel Normand sat in her bungalow court apartment, 3089 West Seventh 
street, yesterday afternoon and for two hours went over in detail the story 
of her friendship for Taylor, of her last visit to his house on the night of 
the murder, and of the famous "Blessed Baby" letters which Miss Normand and 
Taylor wrote to each other. 

She discussed the general tone of the letters and recited a number of 
them in detail from memory. She went over the conversation she had had with 
Taylor a few moments before he was murdered, giving every sentence, she 



declared, that had passed between them. 

Miss Normand rose from a sick bed to grant the interview. For two days 
she has been on the verge of collapse. 

She talked to an Examiner reporter, nevertheless, against the advice of 
her business manager who feared for her physical condition. 

"You'll not see the Mabel Normand you know on the screen," said her 
manager, MacArthur, while we were waiting for her to appear. "This terrible 
case has played havoc with her nerves." 

The film star appeared in negligee, her hair down her back in school 
girl braids. Fler face was pale and her voice trembled with emotion when she 
mentioned Taylor. 

"I will talk freely to you. I will tell you everything I know about 
this terrible case," she said in starting. "And I ask only one thing in 
return. Print truthfully what I say. So much that is untrue has been 
printed about me. 

"There is no secret about any phase of my relations with Mr. Taylor. My 
letters to him--I would gladly set them before the world if the authorities 
care to do that. I have nothing to conceal. 

"I knew Mr. Taylor had letters of mine. Once several weeks before he 
was murdered I saw them in a drawer of his desk. I remonstrated with him. 
'Why do you save my letters, Billy?' I asked. 'There's nothing in them.' Fie 
merely smiled in answer. 

"I have been charged with trying to recover those letters; with trying 
to conceal them. That is silly. If those letters are printed you will see 
that they are most of them casual; they express the jesting spirit that 
characterized our relations. We teased each other and made fun of each a 
great deal. We did that continually on the night he was murdered, when I 
dropped in for a few minutes to see him" 

As for the letters, she said, he would write her: 

"Dear Mabel: I know you're an awfully busy woman and haven't much 
time to grant to a poor duffer like me, but--how about dinner together next 
Wednesday and then the Orpheum" 



Yours always, 

"Billy." 

And on one occasion she said she answered: 

"Dear Desperate Desmond: 

Sorry I cannot dine with you tomorrow. But I have a previous 
engagement with a Hindoo Prince. Some other time." 

"Then," she said, "I would sign the letter with a little sketch of 
myself, or by drawing a 'daffodil.' You know the daffodils, those funny 
little comic figures. 

"Or he would write to me about books. I just want to show you some of 
the books he gave me." 

Miss Normand rose and picked up a costly illustrated volume descriptive 
of the Russian Ballet. Then another large book describing dress throughout 
the ages. 

"I should like to deny a number of things that have been charged against 
me," said Miss Normand. 

"First that I had told some one that I expected to marry Mr. Taylor. I 
never said that. Secondly, that I was with him on New Year's Eve at the 
Ambassador Hotel and that we quarreled afterward. 

"On New Year's Even I was at the Alexandria hotel with Mr. and Mrs. 
Mahlon Hamilton. I did not see Mr. Taylor that night." 

"Did you quarrel with him on any other night after returning from a 
party or from dinner? And did he return any jewels to you?" 

"I never quarreled with him. And he did not return any jewelry to me. 

"Then there's the story of the night dress found in Mr. Taylor's 
apartment. It is cruel for any one to insinuate that it belonged to me. The 
initials, which I understand were found on it, refute that. The night of Mr. 
Taylor's death was the only time I was ever alone with him in his house. 

"It has been said that check stubs found on Mr. Taylor's desk and the 
fact that he had drawn some money from the bank just before he was killed 
would indicate that perhaps someone was trying to blackmail him. I don't 
believe it. He had his check book out that night and was going over his 



checks for one reason only. 

"Ever since Sands, his former butler, had forged his name Mr. Taylor had 
examined every check that came in carefully. He told me that he could hardly 
tell Sands' forgeries from his own signatures, and he was afraid that the 
swindling was going on all along. 

"On the night of the murder, contrary to what has been said, he was in 
excellent spirits. During the time that I was with him I heard no sound that 
would indicate that any one was hiding in the house, anyone who might have 
stepped out and killed him after I left. But I will go back to the first 
part of that story of our last evening and give it to you all in detail. 

"In the afternoon I went to a jewelry store to have initials placed on a 
vanity bag of mine. Then I went to the bank to deposit some checks. I'm 
rather careless about money and sometimes I let my checks accumulate--don't 
deposit them each week. It was so in this case. 

"At the bank I phoned home to my maid, who told me that Mr. Taylor had 
called up. She said he mentioned having a book for me. I left the bank, 
bought 50 cents worth of peanuts from a man on the corner, several magazines 
and stepped into my limousine. 

"I then directed William, my chauffeur, to drive to Mr. Taylor's home. 

I arrived, went up on the porch, and the door was opened by Mr. Taylor's 
valet, Henry Peavey. I saw Mr. Taylor inside talking on the phone, and when 
Henry asked me to step in, I refrained because I didn't want to eavesdrop on 
his conversation . 

"Then Henry went inside, and told Mr. Taylor I was there. At once he 
said good-by, hung up the phone and came forward to greet me. 

"'I know why you're here,' he said. 'You haven't come to see me at all; 
you've just come after that book!' 

"The book was 'Rosmundy,' [sic] by Ethel M. Dell. It was not a copy of 
one of Freud's works, as has been said. I read Freud and Nietzche long 
before I met Mr. Taylor. 

"For some time Mr. Taylor and I 'spoofed' each other in our usual way, 
while Henry worked about the back part of the house. I looked about and 



said, 'This place has changed since I saw it last. I see you have both a 
piano and a Victrola now. My, you're getting altogether too rich.' 

"Then we discussed books. We discussed 'Three Soldiers,' a book by that 
Chicago newspaper man, John Dos Passos. He had read it only recently and was 
much interested. And several other new books came into the discussion. 

"When Henry Peavey entered I stared at him in amusement. I stared at 
his curious attire. He wore green golf stockings, yellow knickers and a dark 
coat. He left by the front door, smiling broadly and saying good night to me 
and Mr. Taylor. The way he said it--he's a funny colored boy with lots of 
mannerisms--made me smile. 

"When Henry had gone I said, 'Why don't you get him a set of golf 
sticks? Then he'd be all set up.' 

"Mr. Taylor's face grew serious then and he discussed Henry at some 
length, telling me how Henry had been arrested a short time before and how he 
had gone down to see the judge about the vagrancy charge. And how he had put 
up a bond of $200 to secure Henry's release. 

"Then the talk turned on dinner and Mr. Taylor tried to persuade me to 
stay, saying that he had my favorite dessert--rice pudding. But I declined, 
for I had to work the next morning and it is my custom to retire early 
whenever I have work ahead. 

"So we started for the door. As we stepped out on the porch and walked 
down the pathway toward me car, he put his arm about me. At the car he saw 
the magazines I had bought. One magazine was the Police Gazette and he 
started to tease me about it. I told him that I had bought it with a number 
of other illustrated magazines simply to look over the pictures. 

"His parting remark was about calling me up an hour later concerning the 
book he had given me. He was curious to know whether I would like it. 

"He waved good-by and I saw him start back toward the house. The next 
morning Edna Purviance called up and told me that he was dead. 

"And that is all that I know. That is all I can tell District Attorney 
Woolwine or any other of the authorities if they call me before them." 



February 11, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

...Emerging at 11:30 last night from District Attorney Woolwine's inner 
office at the close of a four-hours' interrogation of Mabel Normand, 

Detective Sergeants Cato, Murphy, Cahill and Winn brought with him a cap 
which they said may prove to be that of the man seen near the home of William 
D. Taylor by Mrs. Douglas MacLean. 

This cap, regarded by the detectives as important enough to be taken by 
them into the conference with Miss Normand, was worn by a man arrested in the 
afternoon on East Fourth street by Detectives Roberts and Lloyd. Fie gave the 
name of Walter Thiele and is held at the city jail on suspicion of a burglary 
committed the night of the Taylor murder and for carrying a revolver. 

On the visor of the cap is a bloodstain. The cap itself is khaki color, 
with distinct seams that might cause it to be mistaken for plaid at night... 

Miss Normand, after the questioning, talked to reporters for a few 
minutes . 

"I feel so relieved now that I have told my story--everything--to the 
District Attorney. I know by the expression on Mr. Woolwine's face and his 
kindly smile as I left that he has placed me absolutely in 'the clear.' 

"I told him everything from the time I entered Mr. Taylor's apartment to 
get the book he was to lend me until the moment I left him at the curb and 
waved good-bye. Fie has heard by story and he smiled convincingly at its 
conclusion. " 

As she walked down the corridor, garbed in an attractive dark red suit 
of the latest pattern her step was light and her manner confident and 
cheerful . 

"I'm so tired, so very tired," the film star said to her chauffeur as 
she and her companions stepped into her limousine. "Please drive us back to 
the house so I can get some rest after this ordeal." 

"Just tell them I know the district attorney has placed me in 'the 



clear,'" she called over her shoulder to a newspaperman who pressed her for 
an Interview. "Tell them I have offered to be the first one to help in 
tracing down this fiendish assassin and that I hope he is caught and 
punished . " 

And as the automobile of Mabel Normand sped on the district attorney had 
this to say: 

"I believe that little girl has told me everything she knows about this 
case and she's giving us every bit of aid she can." 

This followed a day during which Miss Normand 's physicians had declared 
that she was not equal to the strain of an official interrogation. Then 
Woolwine himself had a telephone conversation with Miss Normand shortly 
before 7 o'clock. Anxious to avoid the crowd that would be attracted by a 
daytime visit to the district attorney's office, the film actress decided 
that she was strong enough to brave the ordeal and promised to come to the 
Hall of Records at once. 

"Even after talking to all the people about this Taylor case, I have 
been unable to gather one bit of evidence that would produce a clew," 
declared Woolwine at midnight, after the conference. 

"Miss Normand talked freely and for a long while we discussed the case 
informally. She is a very bright girl and seemed perfectly willing to help 
in running down the person who killed Taylor. She says she is as much 
interested in solving the murder as we are. 

"There was sincerity in her tone when she made her statement in the 
presence of a shorthand expert. 

"Of all the baffling murders we have had in recent years, this is the 
most puzzling I have encountered in my career. 

"That Elwell murder in New York, has many characteristics of this one. 

We haven't found one clew yet that will assist in tracing the murder. 

"Sands? Of course, I want to talk to him. 

"All the persons questioned so far have not given a clew--none whatever! 

"I suspect no one yet; have eliminated none."... 

To a question as to whether he had obtained from Miss Normand 



information apparently related to the murder itself which had not been 
printed, Woolwine answered: 

"We have talked of many apparently irrelevant things not published in 
the newspapers, but up to this time I have gotten nothing not published that 
pertains directly to the murder."... 

McArthur, the manager, told reporters that Miss Normand had been 
receiving about a hundred letters a day since the death of Taylor. 

Most of them were from friends and admirers, expressing their deepest 
sympathy, but a few each day were abusive or from cranks."... 

"Yes, the man wore a plaid cap and a muffler." 

A woman other than Mrs. Douglas MacLean saw the mystery man in the 
William D. Taylor case, it developed yesterday--saw him just before the 
murder while watching the film director and Mabel Normand. 

This woman, a nurse, was walking south on Alvarado street about 7:30 
o'clock on the evening of February 1. 

She recognized Mabel Normand from her pictures. She did not know 
Taylor, but has since satisfied herself that he was the man in this sidewalk 
conversation . 

She passed them. A few feet farther on she saw a man standing behind a 
clump of brush. 

The man was not more than thirty feet from the couple, and appeared to 
be watching them intently. 

"Flow was he dressed?" asked the police detective of this newest and, 
until yesterday, revealed witness. 

"I remember distinctly the plaid cap and the muffler," she said. 

"Would you be able to recognize him should you see him again?" 

"I would." 

This testimony regarded as more intimate than any yet issuing from the 
sterile ground of facts in the case, has not been vouchsafed by this woman 
heretofore because, as she excused herself, she "did not know it was 
important . " 

Nevertheless it is considered vital in this, that it practically 



dismisses from consideration the idea that the murderer--if this man of the 
muffler were he--entered the apartment while Taylor and Miss Normand were in 
conversation . 

Hence, upon the basis of this new story the structural material of the 
crime must be rearranged and the murderer, in the revised version, is 
discovered entering after Miss Normand left... 

The District Attorney called no witnesses yesterday. In the morning he 
drove out to the apartment occupied by Taylor at 404-B South Alvarado street, 
accompanied by E. C. Jessurun, the owner; W. C. Doran, Chief Deputy District 
Attorney, and Walter Fischer, his chauffeur. 

Mr. Jessurun was the first person to enter the house after the discovery 
of the body by Henry Peavey, Taylor's colored valet. 

In order to have a picture of that setting, with the fidelity of detail 
maintained, the District Attorney secured from Mr. Jessurun a description of 
the scene as he had observed it. 

Jessurun placed Fischer on his back on the floor, with feet towards the 
front door, with the corner of the rug there turned back under one foot. The 
landlord straightened the chauffeur's arms by his sides, but he spread his 
legs slightly apart, as they had found Taylor lying. The chair in which 
Taylor sat as he talked to Miss Normand, Jessurun placed over one leg, with 
its two front legs between Fischer's and its back towards the wall. 

"That is the way the body lay, just like that," said the landlord... 

In a second statement the District Attorney observed that "the 
investigation has been proceeding as well as might be expected, considering 
the fact that more than a week has elapsed since the commission of the 
crime . " 

"Does the evidence point to Sands or does it eliminate him?" he was 
asked. 

"It does not point to any one," he replied. "I have not gone far enough 
to intelligently conclude that this person or that person might have done 
it." 

The District Attorney's attention was directed to a powerful motion 



picture producer and magnate who, it is well known, was in love with one of 
the actresses frequently mentioned in the investigation. 

It developed that many persons, even men in the police department, have 
been wondering why this man has never been questioned. 

It appears that for several days he has refused himself to nearly all 
visitors and has placed officers in his home to guard himself against 
intruders . 

This man is being considered as one who, on account of his very close 
relationship with the actress in question, might be able to give valuable 
information . 

A renewed search of safety deposit boxes of banks of the city was 
undertaken yesterday on the supposition that Taylor left a will, an 
intimation to this effect coming from his daughter, Ethel Daisy Tanner. 

If there is such a secret box it is also expected that it will yield up 
documents, letters or other matter which may help to clear up Taylor's past 
and possibly furnish facts tending to make clear the motive. 

Among Taylor's keys are a number which fit no locks in his house. One 
of them, according to the officers, is similar to those issued for safety 
deposit boxes. . . 

The theory that Taylor was murdered by a blackmailer was somewhat 
discounted yesterday when it was learned that he had been bartering with a 
salesman for diamonds upon which a price of $3000 had been set. 

The director, it is said, decided not to buy the jewels. 

It was this negotiation, it is assumed, which accounted for the 
withdrawal of $2500 by Taylor on January 31 and the redepositing of this sum 
on February 1. 

In other words, he withdrew the money to be paid to the salesman and put 
it back when the deal fell through... 

Among those scheduled for early interrogation are two chauffeurs--Miss 
Normand's and Taylor's. 

The latter, Ed Fowler, knew Sands and his statement is desired for any 
light it may throw upon the missing ex-secretary of the murdered man... 



February 11, 1922 
Oscar Fernbach 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

...Dramatic in the extreme was the scene enacted today at the Taylor 
bungalow. 

Fischer, Woolwine's chauffeur, lay prone upon the floor, impersonating 
in death the murdered film director as he lay when found by Peavey, his Negro 
valet. Jessurun had been one of the first to arrive upon the scene when the 
murder was discovered on the morning of February 2. Fie saw to it today that 
the position of the chauffeur's body corresponded in every detail to that 
which had been Taylor's, and that all of the furniture was placed exactly as 
it had been found. 

Woolwine, after making the closest inspection of the premises, gave 
official utterance, for the first time, to the theory that the murderer, man 
or woman, was concealed in the bungalow at the time that Mabel Normand and 
Taylor were engaged in conversation. Fie or she may have been upstairs in the 
bedroom, have overheard the talk, and, upon Taylor's return from the curb, 
whither he had escorted Mabel Normand to her waiting car, have shot him down. 

This theory, untenable if the public statements made by Peavey are 
correct, to the effect that he was there and knew that no one else could have 
entered without his knowledge, gave rise at once to the belief that 
information of a different nature had been wrung from the Negro when he was 
quizzed yesterday by Woolwine. The District Attorney, when pressed upon this 
point, declined to make public the substance of Peavey 's statement taken 
before him and the detectives, but reiterated his previous assertion that it 
contained "nothing new."... 



February 11, 1922 
CHICAGO HERALD-EXAMINER 

Los Angeles, Feb. 10--... Miss Normand was the last person found by 
investigators to have been with the slain director. The time of the murder 
has been fixed within a few minutes of the time Miss Normand and her 
chauffeur fixed as that of her departure from the Taylor house, where he was 
slain. She was with him the night before the murder, and Mr. Taylor was 
deeply in love with her. 

They had had a quarrel, according to Henry Peavey, Negro houseman for 
the murdered director, who left Miss Normand and Taylor alone at the Taylor 
house within an hour before the fatal shooting occurred... 

Delving into the information that a "mystery woman" visited Taylor the 
night of the murder preceding the visit of Mabel Normand, officials hope to 
bring the identity of this woman to light and learn the reason for her call, 
which so briefly preceded the slaying. 

It was reported the district attorney was especially anxious to know if 
Miss Normand was aware of this caller and what knowledge she had, if any, of 
the mysterious caller's situation. 

Concerted efforts are to be made to obtain more details of this early 
evening visit. Officials feel the woman's call may have had a direct 
connection with the murder that occurred a short time later... 

February 11, 1922 
SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 

Los Angeles, Feb. 10.--. . .Sennett is reported ill at his home. He has 
denied himself to reporters. The reason for the agitation to question 
Sennett is found in his close personal as well as business relations between 
Sennett and Miss Normand. It developed for the first time today that Sennett 
at one time proposed marriage to the star. For many years they were known to 
be greatly fond of each other, but it was not until today that marriage 



between them had ever been considered. In fact, it was generally believed 
until last year that the pair had split permanently. 

When Miss Normand joined the Goldwyn forces after several years with 
Sennett, gossip related a story which accounted for the break between them. 
After leaving Goldwyn, Miss Normand rejoined Sennett 's staff and he starred 
her. Since going back with Sennett, their relations apparently have been of 
a purely business nature. 

February 11, 1922 
EDWARD DOHERTY 
NEW YORK NEWS 

Los Angeles, Feb. 10. --...The disappearance of a drug seller has given 
the District Attorney and the police a new clew. He is a man who knew Taylor 
well and though Taylor had not the reputation of a drug user, it is said this 
mysterious peddler had much business with him. 

Perhaps Taylor was purchasing opium or morphine or heroin or ether for 
some of the women who could not procure it for themselves. Perhaps the man 
who is missing could give some information as to this, perhaps he knows about 
the murder. 

Drug sellers, continually behind the scenes in the lives of picture 
players, confidants and boon companions of their victims, can tell many 
things, if they wish, that would help in the search for the murderer. 

The man in question is said to have been missed about the time the dead 
man's body was discovered. 

Search is also being made for another safety deposit box in the belief 
that it holds important papers, stocks and bonds, secrets of the "love cult" 
of unnatural men, a will perhaps, perhaps letters from other women whose 
names have not yet entered the case. Friends of Taylor said he had a safety 
deposit box "down town somewhere."... 
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Charlie Chaplin, Philosopher, Has Serious Side 


Charlie Chaplin an egotist--Charlie Chaplin an iconoclast! It hardly 
seems possible. Yet out of his own mouth the king of the screen comedians 
convicts himself. 

"Yes, I'm an egotist," says Chaplin, no matter how hard you protest. 

"I'm an iconoclast. I love to tear things apart. I don't like them as they 
are." 

And it would seem, from the talk he gave the other day at the Ritz- 
Carlton while stopping in New York on his way abroad--his first trip to 
Europe in eleven years--that he was as he pictured himself. But it would 
require the pen of a George Meredith to describe such an egotist. 

Make no mistake about the quality of self-concentration in him. He is 
neither overbearing, vainglorious nor snobbish. Those who spoke with him on 
his visit here found him one of the most affable and engaging of men. There 
is none of the aloofness in him to be found in screen performers with less 
than half his success. Nor is he cold and ruthless. When he is in the mood 
for it--and he acknowledges he is a creature of moods--he can be gay and 
hospitable even to casual acquaintances . 

It is simply that he is confident in himself, that he has arrived at his 
viewpoint deliberately as a result of his career. He might be called an 
egotist by conviction. For all things are measured according to his 
personality. Fundamentally , every one is an egotist, more or less, in that 
vein, but Chaplin is franker about it than most. 

"Ah, yes," he declares, with a twinkle in his eye, "I think a very great 
deal of myself. Everything is perfect or imperfect, according to myself. 

I am the perfect standard." 

And he waves his hand with boyish yet ironic smile, having settled that. 

His self-absorption can be understood on this basis, that, now that he 
is independent, he resents anything which smacks of intrusion from the 
outside world that would seem likely to control or curb him. There is a hint 
of a smoldering rebel in him that would have broken out but for his success. 



Chaplin says positively that he is not soft hearted. Admirers of his 
tender wistfulness in "The Kid" will scarcely credit it. Yet when anything 
rouses him a glitter comes into his eyes, almost a fixed, hard stare, that is 
scarcely the expression of an arrant sentimentalist. Then again, when he 
speaks of Barrie, a shadowy, dreamy look drifts across his eyes--for his is a 
Barrie fan. But of that more later. 

Personality is the most fascinating thing in the world--that study of 
the common qualities and the unique that link up and separate the great and 
the small. Chaplin says that nothing in life enchants him quite so much as 
personality--the human stuff. He himself is one of the most fascinating 
among mortals. He hasn't the simple, bubbling, direct appeal of his close 
friend Douglas Fairbanks. He is more subtle. 

Some one has said that the great of the earth aren't really complex, 
they only seem so. Yet Chaplin is one of the most complex among men, a fact 
which leads to some apparent contradictions. One moment he will declare that 
he is wrapped up primarily in his own concerns; the next he will assert that 
nothing is of real moment and all life is ephemeral. But that, at bottom, is 
the expression of a mind quietly secure in itself and disdainful of the 
world . 

All this came out in a talk in his suite at the hotel the other day in 
which he illuminated for virtually the first time the serious side of his 
nature, and all but psychoanalyzed himself. As he talked readily and 
pungently, he drank copious draughts of hot water with a pinch of salt, for 
he has suffered from indigestion and neuritis of late. He curled about the 
earthenware pots holding this stimulating beverage on the table exactly like 
a kitten around a saucer of milk, and drank it with his left hand--though he 
gestured mainly with his right. 

Those hands of his hardly seem in the flesh to have the delicacy and 
dexterity they possess on the films, until he moves them in a deft gesture, 
and then the instinctive grace shows. As he talks he clasps them around his 
knee, or digs them in his trousers or vest pockets, or thumbs them under his 
armpits, and on the rare occasions when he is at a loss for a word, he waves 



the right hand slowly in a circle to one side. His favorite motion would 
seem to be to consist of brushing the curly locks back from his forehead, or 
rumpling the gray hair in back. For already, though he is only 32, the snows 
of time are creeping through his dark hair. 

Meanwhile, his legs are behaving in an interesting and eccentric 
fashion, quite as though they belonged to some one else. They will be 
sprawled straight in front of him, or curled around the rungs of his chair 
like a school boy, and sometimes one of them will be quite casually sat upon. 
They are never in the same place for two minutes. 

The feet were encased on this occasion in leather bedroom slippers, and 
this, with the neat pin striped suit he wore, gave him not the least air of 
being dressed to receive company. He lounged back in his chair quite 
unaffectedly, and there was no suggestion despite the royal, golden 
decorations of the suite, that there was a king holding his morning levee. 

From the summit of his thirty-two years and his five feet four inches he 
was asked to look back upon his life and say whether he was satisfied with 
it. 

"I never really thought of that before," he said slowly, rubbing his 
head. "Of course," he went on with his quick smile, "it's hardly time for me 
to say at 32 whether I'm satisfied with my life. But I think I am. I think 
if I had it to live over again I'd do it as I have--only more so. I'd do it 
with less moderation. 

"But I'm not satisfied with the world as I find it. There are many 
things in it I'd like to change. Do I mean political and economic 
conditions? Well, yes, I suppose I do. 

"But I'm not soft hearted about them. When I see such misery as that on 
the East Side it arouses my emotions, but it doesn't make me sentimental. 

My interest is caught--such things stimulate me. I know that if I found my 
lot cast there I shouldn't wait very long before I worked myself out of it. 

"What is the purpose of existence? I don't know. I accept it as it is. 
After all, what is the value of putting such queries to one's self? It's 
enough that we're here, that all that has gone before has led up to 



ourselves. What does it matter what comes tomorrow? So far as we're 
concerned, we're the crown of the ages. Each one can consider himself the 
perfect fruit toward which evolution has been working. We're in this world 
to live--that's enough." 

Despite this interest in himself, the comedian who has passed the 
recreation hours for thousands in hilarious enjoyment finds it very difficult 
to amuse himself in his leisure hours. 

"I'm really very lazy," he explained with a frank smile. "My working 
hours are from 9 to 5, and I really don't do anything at all in my spare 

time. I don't like to make engagements to meet people or to go to dinners. 

The thought of getting ready for such appointments bothers me. 

"And yet, when I've finished work I often say, 'I'd like to see so-and- 
so now. ' 

"'Oh,' they tell me, 'you had an engagement to see him a couple of hours 
ago, but you broke it off.' 

"I don't drive my car about much. In fact about the only thing I like 
to do is just ramble around. I swim a bit, but I'm not a sportsman. Yes, I 
know there was a picture of me in a magazine dressed in polo costume and 
standing beside a horse, but that was all a joke. I went down to Coronado to 
rest up a bit, and there was a friend there who had a complete outfit. He 
suggested that I put it on just for a joke, and then the picture was taken. 

"I don't go to concerts and that sort of thing. I used to play my 
violin a great deal up to a couple of years ago, but since then I've hardly 

touched it. I seem to have lost interest in such things. Yes, I've composed 

my own music, I'm ashamed to confess. Were they bright, gay tunes? Not at 
all--very sentimental ballads. Almost weepy. Some time ago I used to think 
it would be fine to be the leader of an orchestra. The grace as he waved his 
baton attracted me, the sense of command. I felt that way when I conducted 
the Hippodrome orchestra. But somehow I don't seem to care so much about it 
any more. 

"Usually, I'm hard put to it till I set to work and amuse myself. 

I hate to think of the effort it would require to go out and meet people, to 



go to the theatre. You see, I am lazy. I hate to think of the next picture 
I'm going to do right after I've completed one. I don't like to choose the 
idea for the story. I put it off till the last moment. 

"I put off the day I start to work--and I'm going to defer it as much as 

possible in the future. I like to remain in a state of pleasant uncertainty 

until I feel in the right mood to start. I must feel a kind of glow, a sort 
of white heat or inspiration. Of course, it's impossible to maintain the 
quality of inspiration all through a picture. You can't really act except in 
a few scenes. After a time on each picture it becomes mechanical and you 
find yourself going a bit stale. Toward the end you feel as though you would 
have to flog yourself to finish it. 

"So I like to save my acting spirit as much as possible. Some actors 
insist on acting even when they're rehearsing. I want every bit rehearsed 
thoroughly, all the technical details worked out very carefully. I say, 

'Now, so-and-so crosses the bridge at this point; now I go over to the table; 

now I lift up this cup.' Then, when all those bits of business have been 
gone through thoroughly, I say, 'Now we'll act it.' 

"But I don't want perfection of detail in the acting. I'd hate a 
picture that was perfect--it would seem machine made. I want the human 
touch, so that you love the picture for its imperfections." 

It may be guessed from all this that Chaplin is something of an epicure 
of emotions, a connoisseur of feelings. He is--that attitude pervades his 
whole thought. He is inclined to be a sort of professional spectator, 
looking on and sampling life exquisitely, plumbing every sensation, even 
despair, for the sake of the adventure in it. Though he was born in France 
there must be Russian blood somewhere in his ancestry, for he relishes being 
introspective. 

"The other night," he said, "I went to the 'Follies.' Fanny Brice is a 
wonder as a comedian when she says, 'I'm feelin' terrible, t'ank God'; that's 
a gem. But the rest of the production didn't move me. Even the pretty girls 
didn't stir me, and usually when I see them on the stage it puts me in quite 
a romantic flutter. I say to myself, 'You might meet one of them and marry 



her. There, that girl on the end--maybe she'll be your wife. Who knows?' 

"Every time I sit down in front at a musical comedy I'm a potential 
husband. It excites me tremendously, and I like it. But at the 'Follies' I 
was struck with an impression of straining for effect. I was oppressed, as I 
often am, with a sense of the futility of human effort. That ovation given 
to Mary and Douglas the other night at the theatre was immense--but at bottom 
it amounted to nothing! When you come right down to it nothing in the world 
really means anything. 

"When I go to the theatre, so often I say to myself, 'Look at all this 
noise and bustle going on inside here, while outside real things are 
happening! Isn't it terrible? Look at that man there, striving so hard to 
please. He thinks he is important. Isn't human nature fruitless and 
depressing? ' 

"My mouth is drawn further and further down. I grow dismal and 
despairing. I realize what a perfectly good time I've having with my 
emotions. Then I'm happy." 

And the comedian laughed. 

"Of course," he went on, "the reaction from such moods is pronounced, 
and I become quite gay. But I am always impressed with the fact that you can 
call nothing in life truly great. The best picture that was ever made, when 
it's shown, well, that's that"--he waved his hand--"and it's over. It's 
served its purpose, and passed on. Nothing in life is lasting or important. 
If God were to come along and pick up the Statue of Liberty the world would 
really go right on as though nothing had happened." 

The telephone rang, and Chaplin turned toward it eagerly, and listened 
expectantly as his press agent answered it. 

"That phone," he said, "has been buzzing constantly since I came here. 

I never knew I really had so many friends. And in spite of all the calls, 
each time it rings I'm just as curious as ever. Yet, no call is ever so 
momentous as I expect. 

"I'm just as curious about reading fan letters. I get anywhere from 100 
to 200 a day. They fascinate me. I hold one in my hand, and say, 'Who knows 



what wonderful message this may contain?' And the wonderful message is, 
generally, a letter requesting an autographed picture, that runs like this: 

"'Dear Mr. Chaplin: I've seen you so often on the screen, and I like you 
so much. Won't you please be good enough to send me your photo, so I can put 
it among my gallery of screen celebrities, whom I greatly admire?' 

"Flattering ! 

"I send out about 4,000 pictures a year. The pictures cost four cents, 
the postage and mailing another four cents, besides the time of the 
stenographer to answer the requests--this is on the authority of my press 
agent. If I once stopped to look through the heaps of mail I get, I'd never 
do any work. And the letters, once I do look at them, never mean anything. 
Few intelligent persons write fan letters. And those who do don't make me 
feel in the least indispensable. I feel the world would get along just as 
well if I should drop out of it. 

"You see, I recognize that really too much emphasis is placed on the 
personality of a play, without distinguishing his personality on the screen 
from his character off it. He is much different out of a picture from what 
he is in it. Yet it's that personality they see on the screen, which is 
really a sort of impersonal quality, that the fans want to know. Of course, 
if you seek to know an actor just as a regular f riend--well , that's 
different . 

"But I must admit that I like such interest. When I came here a year 
ago I thought I'd be unobtrusive. I didn't let any one know I was here. 

I registered at the hotel under another name. Yet every one seemed to know 
it presently. This time when I cam East I thought at first I'd do it 
quietly, without any press agent flourish. I even considered I might go 
abroad incognito. I said to myself: 'Nobody will know you're around--it 
won't really make any difference to them anyhow.' Then I told myself: 
'Nonsense! Of course it will! As if you could go incognito!' 

"Besides," and he smiled candidly, "I enjoy it. (I like being patted on 
the back). So now I'm having a very good time. I'm really taking an 
emotional holiday. I found I was going stale. Nothing seemed to interest me 



vitally any more. When I think about my latest picture, I'd say to myself, 
'What if it shouldn't be a success?' And I'd answer myself, 'What does it 
matter, anyhow?' Then I'd start to worry about my apathy, and having really 
begun to worry once more, I was happy. I enjoy worrying about my work--it 
keeps me interested. 

"But this time it wasn't enough. Nothing really roused me but food-- 

I love food. I'd finished 'The Idle Class,' and I had a number of scenes 
completed for my next picture. Then one day, as I was in my dressing room, 
starting to make up I looked at myself in the glass suddenly, and said, 'See 
here, you're 32, and you haven't been abroad in years. You're not taking any 
fun out of life. You're going stale.' 

"Yes, perhaps it was the sight of the gray hairs that did it. Maybe I'd 
been working on too many pictures in the last year. I'd had a touch of the 
'flu,' and that seemed to leave me depressed. At any rate, I decided at 

II o'clock on a Tuesday morning to go to Europe, and at 11 o'clock the next 
morning I was leaving Los Angeles. The rest of the company had been all 
ready to go on with the picture, but they're disbanded now. I don't care 
when the picture is finished. I'm going to have a good time. 

"I shall go to England, where I hope to meet H. G. Wells, Bernard Shaw-- 
all the big men of that country. What places shall I visit in London? Oh, 
just 'spots.' I'll take a kind of Dickensian prowl. But particularly I want 
to see the Kennington road. That's where I lived as a boy. I don't remember 
what it looks like, but I know I want to see it. 

"Then I shall go to Berlin. I'm most interested to observe what they've 
been doing there since the war, especially in motion picture producing. Also 
I'm going to Madrid--I want to see a real bullfight. No, I don't contemplate 
playing a bullfighter, though Frank Harris's story, 'Montez the Matador,' 
would be splendid to put on the screen. 

"This trip, as I said, will be principally for the purpose of 
recuperating my emotions. You see, I want to express myself freely. Most of 
my life I've been so suppressed. When I was struggling along as an actor I 
was so afraid of what people would think about me. I'd harbor secret 



thoughts, but I'd be afraid to let them out. Whenever I met a man who 
dared to express unconventional ideas--ideas I thought were held only by 
myself--I thought he was a superman. 

"That's one thing I do appreciate about success. It enables me to do 
what I please. I can say to myself: 'Let's go to Egypt today.' And I can 
go. I can think what I please. 

"That's largely the reason why I don't care much about reading. I don't 
want to be fettered by other persons' thoughts. When I was about 19 I set 
out to read at a great rate. But since then my interest has languished. 

I scarcely read a magazine. Novels don't interest me. I like history a bit. 
I also rather enjoy modern biographies--stories that get me close to human 
personalities . The biography of Oscar Wilde fascinates me. But I dislike 
any suggestion of the mechanical or the non-human in literature. Science? 

I hate it. 

"I find myself constantly skipping the plot in a book. You see, I don't 
want any sense of originality spoiled. I don't want to be bothered by a 
suspicion, after I've nursed an idea, that I feel would simply paralyze the 
world, that maybe some one, some where, had written the same thing and I'd 
read it--and forgotten it. 

"Yes, I have what I trust is a really big idea for a picture I want to 
play in. I've carried it around in my mind for a couple of years, the way we 
all do, and I hope to use it in the near future. It's about a clown. It 
will show the hardships of his life. It will present him behind the scenes 
as it's never been done before--truthfully . It won't have any of the 
sentimental romance you see so often in such plays. It will show how his 
work is simply bread and cheese to him--merely his means of earning a living, 
nothing more. And it will reveal his utter contempt for his audiences. 

"It's like 'Deburau'? I never saw that play and I don't know its 
history. Of course, this picture will have its comedy, but it will be the 
most serious thing I've ever attempted. For my custard pie days are over. 
Yes, possibly I shall do 'Beau Brummell' some day." 

But though he has renounced the custard pie and all its works he doesn't 



show the bitterness toward that paramount element in his past career that 
most converts do toward their early dissipations. When it was suggested that 
he might be knighted on his trip to England Chaplin, who discounted any 
rumors to that effect, chuckled as he pictured his coat of arms, with a 
custard pie rampant. 

Always, he said, he had wanted to get away from them, from the first. 

As far back as his earliest days in the movies he had striven to put some 
real characterization into his parts, and not depend solely on a bakery for 
his technique. The story of his debut into pictures had a new sidelight shed 
on it by the comedian. 

"I was playing at Philadelphia when a strange telegram came to the 
theatre. It was addressed to some weird name--Champagne , or something like 
that. At any rate it began with 'Ch,' so I figured it must be for me. It 
said I was to meet some one on important business in the Longacre Building in 
New York City. I asked my friends what kind of persons occupied the Longacre 
Building. They said, 'Lawyers,' which got me excited. 

"There had been some kind of aunt in my family--a couple of generations 
removed--who was expected to die some day and leave us all a big fortune. Of 
course, she was probably mythical--you know how there are stories like that 
in every family. But I'd heard about her so often, and when I learned that 
lawyers occupied the Longacre Building I went there expecting that at last my 
ship had come in. But it turned out to be nothing more than an introduction 
to the movies. 

"When I first began to act before the movies I was terribly nervous. 

It wasn't so much the fact that I was appearing in a strange studio, before 
cold eyed stage hands. But the Keystone people who hired me had seen me in 
'A Night in a Music Hall,' and I was heralded as a frightfully funny man. 

I had a reputation to live up to, and I felt desperately put to it to make 
good. And all the other comedians stood around the studio with 
superciliously twisted mouths and an air of 'Show me.' 

"That was all the harder because, never having been in a movie studio 
before, I thought it would be the easiest thing to act before a camera. 



I figured it would be nothing but walking through my part. Well, I was 
quickly disillusioned. I had to study the business. I had to get over 
feeling self-conscious before the camera. The way to do that is to 
concentrate on your part so hard you lose yourself in it. If you don't you 
might just as well quit acting in the movies. 

"Moreover, I had the advantage of a good stage training. Every screen 
actor would be helped immeasurably by that. I'd acted under an excellent 
stage director--Quentin McPherson, director for Charles Frohman, for whom, by 
the way, I appeared in 'Sherlock Holmes.' No, I'll never go back to the 
speaking stage again. I'm not a very good speaking player, and, besides, an 
audience means nothing to me. They are just a mass of figures. I like to go 
off somewhere in seclusion, work out a picture and then suddenly spring it on 
people and say: "Here, look at it--that's me." 

"That stage experience gave me quite a lead from the beginning over 
other movie actors. Very few of them in those days understood the technique 
of movie acting. They'd walk too fast, or cross over in front of one another 
with the utmost nonchalance. Besides I was surprised to discover that few of 
them, even those most concerned in the production of pictures, took it 
seriously. It was just a cheap sideline with them, a means of making a 
livelihood. From the first I took it very seriously. I had been deeply 
impressed, as I still am, with the powerful appeal of the motion picture, 
with its great circulation, its--what's the word (he snapped his fingers)-- 
its great scope." 

Perhaps Chaplin underrates his desire to read, for he is fond of Frank 
Harris's works, and reads Guido Bruno--both of whom are often an effort for 
the man in the street. But his reluctance to read, he indicated, is due not 
only to distrust of having his cinema ideas colored, but also because he 
doesn't want his writing affected. For Chaplin disclosed that he has 
secretly been indulging in writing--that he has even been concocting poetry 
all these years, with scarcely any one suspecting it. 

"Yes, I've scribbled a great deal," he said. "Poetry and such things. 
I've never written any short stories nor essays. Most of my writings have 



been unfinished. I start off at a great rate, and then lose interest. You 
know how you put a thing aside, promising yourself you'll complete it some 
day, when you feel more inclined. That's how I've written. 

"I've projected several full length plays, though I've never done 
anything with them. But I have taken to playwriting more seriously of late. 
And--I've completed a one act play." 

He launched into a description of it, detailing how it was a satire on a 
certain type of piety, in which a child lay dying while a thunderstorm raged 
outside and an old crone mumbled pious phrases inside and a man went crazy. 

A bright little gruesome bit it seemed, though Chaplin added, with a grin, 
that "It had funny passages in it." The unique point about it was that two 
mysterious men who sat down in front on the stage during the action turned 
out in the end to be the author and the manager, who insisted that "this play 
will never get produced unless it has a happy ending," with which the author 
agreed. 

"Probably that author is more fortunate than I am, for I shall most 
likely never get it printed or produced. I don't expect to present it at my 
own expense, either. But maybe some day I shall read it to my friends, who 
may be able to stand anything." 

That interest in religion displayed in this playlet is one of the 
underlying traits of the comedian. He considers that many religions in the 
world's history have been little but "repressions and propaganda." 

"I have no 'spooks.'" he said. "There are none either in my mind or 
outside. I don't believe in spiritualism, and, frankly, I don't believe in a 
hereafter. Life is interesting enough as we have it here--let's make the 
most of it now." 

He drank some hot water as he said that--perhaps so much talking had 
made him thirsty. Moreover, that drink seemed designed not only for his 
indigestion but to keep him from taking on weight. For, he admitted, "I'm 
afraid lately I've been taking on avoirdupois, and if I keep on"--he waved 
his hand with a mock flourish--"I shall lose my ethereal figure." 

The comedian was not always as sturdy as he now is. When he was a lad 



in England, he said, he was quite frail. What helped him early in life was 
long distance running. It does not appear to be generally known that Chaplin 
at one time was a Marathon plugger. 

"You see, I have quite a good lung development. And then, my legs were 
quite well developed from dancing with the 'Eight Lancashire Lads' on the 
stage. I used to belong to the Kennington Harriers, and thought nothing of 
running fifteen miles. In fact, I considered going into the Marathon in the 
London Olympics, but became ill about that time. 

"I can still run ten miles without minding it. You never lose that 
stamina and lung power. People are surprised today to know that with my 
slight figure I can run long distances. Not so long ago I was at the beach 
with Samuel Goldwyn, and he got up off the sand and began doing some 
exercises. 

"'You ought to take exercise, he said. 'Do this every day.' So I said, 
'I think I'll run up and down between those two piers about twenty times. 

Want to try it with me?' He stared at me astonished, for the distance on the 
sand between the piers was about half a mile. But he and several other film 
people ran up and down with me a couple of times--then they dropped out. By 
that time a crowd had gathered around and as I kept going they started up a 
band. I ran up and down about ten times without any trouble." 

The one thing that seems to sweep him away in artistic endeavor is 
dancing. He has the most enthusiastic admiration for Pavlowa. 

"When I see her floating above me so gracefully, when I look at her 
face, I see the tragedy of life. I see the hard struggle in her career. 
Something seems to catch hold of me here." He placed a hand on his brow. 

"I get all choked up. The rhythm of it carries me away." 

Of course in film production he is much interested in David W. Griffith. 
He was much drawn to "The Birth of a Nation, " "Intolerance"--especially the 
Babylonian episode--and "Broken Blossoms." 

"Griffith is a real personality, and he manages to convey it on the 
screen. He makes all his offerings distinct and individual. I always go to 
see a new Griffith picture. It may be terrible--! may disagree with his 



ideas--but they're always interesting. His pictures are different." 

Then Chaplin wrinkled up his upper lip and his eyes in a startling real 
burlesque of the diabolical mask of the violin player in "Dream Street," and 
got up off his chair to wriggle in a travesty of the kind of "evil" to which 
the violinist's playing was supposed to incite the slum dwellers. But 
Chaplin confessed that it is not often he feels inspired to give such comic 
travesties. 

"You see," he explained with a rather wistful smile. "I'm not really a 
comedian. Except on rare occasions I never feel inclined to try to be funny 
and carry on in company. Friends never say of me, 'Oh, he's a very amusing 
man to be with.' Frank Tinney is just as funny off the stage as he is on. 

I'm not--I wish I were. Mostly I like to be with people with whom I scarcely 
have to speak a word. All I want to do occasionally is say, 'Um--aa--h'm! ' 

I like people who understand when I do this"--and he pointed deftly to 
something, jerking his thumb as though he meant the subject to be picked up. 
"People whose sole conversation is to yawn and say, 'When do we eat?' 

"Not that I think people talk too much. Very rarely do we really get 
under the skin of a personality in a conversation. The savages communicate 
with each other much more definitely and clearly. If they like you they 
stroke your hair, and so on. We cover up ourselves in words." 

And then this strange compound of contradictions, who likes Barrie and 
considers "Mary Rose," for all the fact that it is a bad stage production, 
one of the most spiritual and delicate masterpieces he has ever seen, 
acknowledged that he "likes vulgarity, for it is of the masses--of the earth, 
earthy--and I love that." 

[Special thanks to David Pierce for supplying the following article.] 


January 18, 1922 
Thomas Burke 



THE OUTLOOK 

The Tragic Comedian 
A "Close-Up" of Charles Chaplin 

A frail figure, small footed, and with hands as exquisite as those of 
Madame la Marquise. A mass of brindled-gray hair above a face of high color 
and nervous features. In conversation the pale hands flash and flutter and 
the eyes twinkle; the body sways and swings, and the head darts birdlike back 
and forth, in time with the soft chanting voice. His personality is as 
volatile as his lithe and resilient figure. He has something of Hans 
Andersen, of Ariel, touched with rumors of far-off fairyland tears. But 
something more than pathos is here. Almost, I would say, he is a tragic 
figure. Through the universal appeal of the cinematograph he has achieved 
universal fame in larger measure than any man of recent years, and he knows 
the weariness and emptiness that accompany excess. He is the playfellow of 
the world, and he is the loneliest, saddest man I ever knew. 

When I first heard that Charles Chaplin wished to meet me, I was only 
mildly responsive. I can never assume much interest in the folk of the film 
and the stage; their hectic motions, their voluble, insubstantial talk, and 
their abrupt transitions are too exhausting. But I was assured that Charles 
Chaplin was "different," and finally a rendezvous was made at a flat in 
Bloomsbury. He is different. I was immediately surprised and charmed. 

A certain transient glamour hung about this young man to whose doings the 
front pages of the big newspapers were given and for whom people of all 
classes were doing vigil; but, discounting that, much remained; and the shy, 
quiet figure that stepped from the shadow of the window was no mere film 
star, but a character that made an instant appeal . I received an impression 
of something very warm and bright and vivid. There was radiance, but it was 
the radiance of fluttering firelight rather than steady sunlight. At first I 
think it was the pathos of his situation that made him so endearing, for he 
was even then being pursued by the crowd, and had taken this opportunity to 
get away for a quiet walk through narrow streets. But the charm remained, 



and remains still. It is a part of himself that flows through every movement 
and every gesture. He inspires immediately, not admiration or respect, but 
affection; and one gives it impulsively. 

At eleven o'clock that night I took him alone for a six-hour ramble 
through certain districts of East London, whose dim streets made an apt 
setting for his dark-flamed personality. I walked him through byways of 
Hoxton, Spitalfields, Stepney, Ratcliff, Shadwell, Wapping, Isle of Dogs; and 
as we walked he opened his heart, and I understood. I, too, had spent hard, 
inhospitable hours of youth in these streets, and knew his feeling about 
them, and could, in a minor measure, appreciate what he felt in such high 
degree at coming back to them with his vast treasure of guerdons and fame. 

The disordered, gypsy-like beauty of this part of London moved him to ecstasy 
after so many years of the bright, angular, gemlike cities of Western 
America, and he talked freely and well about it. 

At two o'clock in the morning we rested on the curb of an alley-way in 
St. George's, and he talked of his bitter youth and his loneliness and his 
struggles, and his ultimate bewildering triumph. Always, from the day he 
left London, he had at the back of his mind, vague and formless and foolish, 
the dream of a triumphal Dick Whittington return to the city whose stones 
were once so cold to him; for the most philosophic temper, the most aloof 
from the small human passions, is not wholly free from that attitude of "a 
time will come when you SHALL hear me." Like all men who are born in exile, 
outside the gracious inclosures of life, he does not forget those early 
years; and even now that he has made that return it does not quite satisfy. 

It is worth having--that rich, hot moment when the scoffers are dumb and 
recognition is accorded, the moment of attainment; but a tinge of bitterness 
must always accompany it. Chaplin knows, as all who have risen know, that 
the very people who were clamoring and beseeching him to their tables and 
receptions would not before have given him a considered glance, much less a 
friendly hand or a level greeting. They wanted to see, not him, but the 
symbol of success--reclame , le dernier cri--and he knew it. 

He owes little enough to England. To him it was only a stony-hearted 



step-mother--not even the land of his birth. Here, as he told me, he was up 
against that social barrier that so impedes advancement and achievement-- 
a barrier that only the very great or the very cunning can cross. America 
freely gave him what he could never have wrested from England--recognition 
and decent society. He spoke in chilly tones of his life in England as a 
touring vaudeville artist. Such a life is a succession of squalor and mean 
things. The company was his social circle, and he lived and moved only in 
that circle. Although he had not then any achievements to his credit, he had 
the potentialities. Although he was then a youth with little learning, an 
undeveloped personality, and few graces, he had an instinctive feeling for 
fine things. Although he had no key by which he might escape, no title to a 
place among the fresh, easy, cultivated minds where he desired to be, he knew 
that he did not belong in the rude station of life in which he was placed. 

Had he remained in this country, he would have remained in that station. He 
would never have got out. But in America the questions are, "What do you 
know?" and "What can you do?" not, "Where do you come from" and "Who are your 
people?" "Are you public school?" 

Today England is ready to give him all that it formerly denied him. All 
doors are open to him, and he is beckoned here and there by social leaders. 
But he does not want them. Well might he quote to them the terms of a famous 
letter: "The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labors, had it 
been early had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent and 
cannot enjoy it... till I am known and do not want it." But twice during our 
ramble--once in Mile End Road and once in Hoxton--he was recognized, and the 
midnight crowd gathered and surrounded him. There it was the real thing--not 
the vulgar desire of the hostess to feed the latest lion, but a spontaneous 
burst of hearty affection, a welcome to an old friend. He has played himself 
into the hearts of the simple people, and they love him. The film "Charlie" 
is a figure that appeals to them, for it is a type of thwarted ambitions, of 
futile strivings and forlorn makeshifts for better things. As I watched the 
frail, elegant figure struggling against this monstrous burst of enthusiasm, 
in which voices hot with emotion, voices of men and women, cried boisterous 



messages of good will to "our Charlie," I was foolishly moved. No Prime 
Minister could have so fired a crowd. No Prince of the house of Windsor 
could have commanded that wave of sheer delight. He might have had the crowd 
and the noise, but not the rich surge of affection. A prince is only a 
spectacle, a symbol of nationhood, but this was a known friend, one of 
themselves, and they treated him so. It was no mere instinct of the mob. 

They did not gather to stare at him. Each member of that crowd wanted 
privately to touch him, to enfold him, to thank him for cheering them up. 

And they could do so without reservations , for they could not have helped him 
in his early years--they were without the power. I do not attempt to explain 
why this one man, of all other "comics" of stage and film, had so touched the 
hearts of the people as to arouse this frenzy of adulation. It is beyond me. 
I could only stand and envy the man who had done it. 

Yet he found little delight in it. Rather, he was bewildered. I think 
his success staggers or frightens him. Where another might be spoiled he is 
dazed. The "Charlie," the figure of fun that he created in a casual moment, 
has grown upon him like a Frankenstein monster. It and its world-wide 
popularity have become a burden to him. That it has not wholly crushed him, 
ejected his true self and taken possession of him, is proof of a strong 
character. Your ordinary actor is always an actor "on" and "off;" but as I 
walked and talked with Chaplin I found myself trying vainly to connect him, 
by some gesture or attitude, with the world-famous "Charlie." There was no 
trace of it. When, a little later, I saw one of his films, I again tried to 
see through the makeup the Chaplin I had met, and again I failed. The 
pathetic, fragile clown of the films is purely a studio creation, having 
little in common with its creator, for Chaplin is not a funny man. He is a 
great actor of comic parts. Every second of his pictures is ACTED, and when 
he is not acting he casts off "Charlie," drops the mask of the world's fool, 
and his queer, glamorous personality is released again. 

He described to me the first sudden conception of his figure of fun--the 
poor ludicrous fool, of forlorn attitudes, who would be a gentleman, and 
never can; who would do fine and beautiful things, and always does them in 



the wrong way and earns kicks in place of acceptance and approval. At every 
turn the world beats him, and because he cannot fight it he puts his thumb to 
his nose. He rescues fair damsels, and finds that they are not fair. 

He departs on great enterprises that crumble to rubbish at his first touch. 

He builds castles in the air, and they fall and crush him. He picks up 
diamonds, and they turn to broken glass. At the world's disdain he shrugs 
his shoulders and answers its scorn with rude jests and extravagant antics. 

He is sometimes an ignoble Don Quixote, sometimes a gallant Pistol, and in 
other aspects a sort of battered Pierrot. All other figures of fun in 
literature and drama have associates or foils. "Charlie," in all his 
escapades, is alone. He is the outcast, the exile, sometimes getting a foot 
within the gates, but ultimately being driven out, hopping lamely, with ill- 
timed nonchalance, on the damaged foot. He throws a custard pie in the 
world's face as a gesture of protest. He kicks policemen lest himself be 
kicked. There is no exuberance in the kick; it is no outburst of vitality. 

It is deliberate and considered. Behind every farcical gesture is a deadly 
intent. Never do the eyes, in his most strenuous battles with authority, 
lose their deep-sunken haunting grief. Always he is the unsatisfied, venting 
his despair in a heart-broken levity of grips and capers. Chaplin realized 
that there is nothing more universally funny than the solemn clown, and in 
"Charlie" he accidentally made a world-fool; though, I think, certain 
memories of early youth went to its making. 

But I am more interested in the man than his work. When, at four 
o'clock in the morning, he came home with me to Highgate and sat round the 
fire, I felt still more warmly his charm and still more sharply his essential 
discontent. I do not mean that he is miserable--he is indeed one of the 
merriest of companions; but he is burdened with a deep-rooted disquiet. 

He is the shadow-friend of millions throughout the world, and he is lonely. 

He is tired, too, and worn, this young man whose name and face are known in 
every habitable part of the world. It is not a temporary fatigue, as of a 
man who is overworking or running at too high a pitch. His weariness, I 
think, lies deeper. It is of the spirit. To the quick melancholy of the 



Latins--for he is Anglo-French, and was born at Fontainebleau--is added that 
unrest which men miscall the artistic temperament. But even without these he 
could not, I think, command happiness. He is still an exile, seeking for 
something that the world cannot give him. It has given him much--great 
abilities, fame, fortune, applause; yet it has given him, for his needs, 
little. The irony that pursues genius has not let him escape. He is hungry 
for affection and friendship, and he cannot hold them. With the very charm 
that draws would-be friends towards him goes a perverse trick of repulsing 
them. He desires friendship, yet has not the capacity for it. "I am 
egocentric," he confessed. To children everywhere his name brings gurgles of 
delight; and he does not like children. He has added one more to the great 
gallery of comic figures--Falstaff , Pickwick, don Quixote, Uncle Toby, 
Micawber, Touchstone, Tartarin, Punchinello--and he hates "Charlie." 

He sat by the fire, curled up in a corner of a deep armchair like a 
tired child, eating shortbread and drinking wine and talking, talking, 
talking, flashing from theme to theme with the disconcerting leaps of the 
cinematograph . He talked of the state of Europe, of relativity, of Benedetto 
Croce, of the possibility of a British Labor Government, of the fluidity of 
American social life, and he returned again and again to the subject of 
England. "It stifles me," he said. "I'm afraid of it--it's all so set and 
solid and ARRANGED. Groups and classes. If I stayed here, I know I should 
go back to what I was. They told me that the war had changed England--had 
washed out boundaries and dividing lines. It hasn't. It's left you even 
more class-conscious. The country's still a mass of little regiments, each 
moving to its own rules. You've still the county people, the Varsity sets, 
the military caste--the governing classes and the working classes. Even your 
sports are still divided. For one set there are hunting, racing, yachting, 
polo, shooting, golf, tennis; and for the other, cricket, football, and 
betting. In America life is freer and you can make your own life and find a 
place among the people who interest you." 

And Chaplin has surrounded himself with quiet, pleasant people. Not his 
those monstrous antics of the young men and women whose light heads have been 



shaken by wealth and mob worship. He is not one of the cafe-hotel-evening- 
party crowd. When the "shop" is shut, he gets well away from it and from the 
gum-chewing crowd to whom life is a piece of film and its prizes great 
possessions. You must see him as an unpretentious man, spending his evenings 
at home with a few friends and books and music. He is deeply read in 
philosophy, social history, and economics. His wants are simple, and, 
although he has a vast income, he lives on a portion of it and shares 
everything with his brother, Syd Chaplin. During the day he works, and works 
furiously, as a man works when seeking distraction or respite from his 
troubled inner self. What he will do next I do not know. He seems to be a 
man without aim or hope. What it is he wants, what he is seeking, to insure 
a little heart's ease, I do not know. I don't think he knows himself. This 
young man worked for an end, and in a few years he achieved it, and now the 
world now stretches emptily before him, "and the eyelids are a little weary." 

I have tried to present some picture of this strange, elusive, gracious, 
self-contradictory character; but it is a mere random sketch in flat outline, 
and gives nothing of the opulent, glittering, clustering light and shade of 
the original. You cannot pin him to paper. Even were he obscure, a mere 
nobody, without the imposed coloring of "Charlie" and world popularity, he 
would be a notable subject, for he has that wonderful, impalpable gift of 
attraction which is the greater part of Mr. Lloyd George's power. You feel 
his presence in a room, and are conscious of something wanting when he 
departs. He has the dazzling rich-hued quality of Alvan in "The Tragic 
Comedians." You feel that he is just the fantastic, flamboyant figure that 
leads revolutions. And when you connect him with "Charlie" the puzzle grows, 
and you give it up. The ambition that served and guided him for ten years is 
satisfied; but he is still unsatisfied. The world has discovered him, but he 
has not yet found himself. But he has discovered the weariness of repeated 
emotion, and he is a man who lives on and by his emotions. That is why I 
call him a tragic figure--a tragic comedian. 



[The "Three-Minute Hot Weather Interview" was a regular feature of this 
newspaper, in which celebrities were to attempt to answer 15 questions within 
three minutes.] 

August 51, 1921 
Marguerite Mooers Marshall 
NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 

Charlie Chaplin Proclaims He Is In the Matrimonial Market Again 
In Three-Minute Hot Weather Interview 

Charlie Chaplin, the playboy of the movies, Charlie of the funny feet, 
the trained mustache, the incredible headgear, handles a three-minute 
interview with all the care he does NOT bestow on custard pies and cops. 
Charlie is ever so polite about it, but nevertheless he acts as if he thought 
The Evening World's hot weather test in mental speed were a bomb of some sort 
that might go off in his hands. 

When I saw the brown-eyed, debonair, soft-voiced little comedian in the 
theatre lobby just after the rehearsal of the next release of his friend Mary 
Pickford and just before the showing of the newest picture of his friend 
Douglas Fairbanks, he leaned against the wall for support, wiggled his 
fingers nervously and took his full three minutes to answer the fifteen 
questions I had prepared. 


FIRST MINUTE. 

Gains on Schedule, but Parries Most Thrusts. 

It was exactly 17 minutes past 1 when I asked: 

Q. No. 1--What is it that makes you so funny? 

Charlie Chaplin (grinning bashfully, so that he showed most of his very 
white and even teeth, and looking off into space, somewhere over my left 



shoulder)--! don't know--ask the kids. 


Q. No. Z--0ught movie salaries to go down? 

Charlie Chaplin (straightening his drooping shoulders, an indignant 
inflection in the soft voice)--Certainly not! 

Q. No. 3--Is the Bolshevik Government going to last in Russia? 

Charlie Chaplin--I do not know. 

Q. No. 4--Why don't you want to marry again? 

Charlie Chaplin (who was recently quoted as saying that he didn't, but 
who seems to have changed his mind--girls, here's your chance ! )--Who says 
that I don't? Quoting me to that effect was a mistake. I certainly do want 
to marry again, very much! 

Q. No. 5--What sort of woman do you like best? 

Charlie Chaplin (again grinning embarrassedly and tying his fingers into 
bow knots)--Now, that's hard to answer; I really couldn't say; I couldn't 
even tell whether she's blond or brunette; I couldn't answer that. 

Q. No. 6 --Are you in favor of an Irish republic? 

Charlie Chaplin (determinedly playing safe)--I prefer to be discreet and 
not commit myself. 

The first minute was gone and we were one answer ahead of the average 
called for by the time schedule. 


SECOND MINUTE. 

Slows Down His Answers, but Holds to Schedule. 

Q. No. 7--Should women smoke cigarettes? 

Charlie Chaplin (hesitating, lips moving nervously, then smiling 
diplomatically)--That depends on the woman. 

Q. No. 8 --D 0 you believe in national censorship of the movies? 

Charlie Chaplin (repeating the question to gain time and thinking hard) 
--Do I believe in national censorship? Yes--if it's intelligent. 

Q. No. 9--What do you do with all your money? 

Charlie Chaplin (the hundred candle-power grin again turned on)--Pay my 



taxes--and spend some now and then. 

Q. No. 10--What should the Government do to help the unemployed? 

Charlie Chaplin (who takes a decidedly serious, non-facetious interest 
to labor and social problems)--They should do a great deal--so much that I 
couldn't begin to cover the subject even if I took the whole time you allow 
for the interview. 

The second minute was up and we had lost our one-answer lead owing to 
the comedian's habit of stopping to think before he spoke. 

THIRD MINUTE. 

Finishes Exactly on Time and Seems Glad It's Over. 

Q. No. ll--What is the easiest way to make people laugh? 

Charlie Chaplin (with modest hesitation, although you'd think him 
qualified to answer this one)--Make them happy, I guess--but somebody else 
could answer that question a good deal better than I. 

Q. No. 12--If you were not a movie star, what would you like to be? 

Charlie Chaplin (with a quiet chuckle)--Night watchman. 

Q. No. lB--How many custard pies have you ruined since the beginning of 
your career--a million? 

Charlie Chaplin--Oh, not as many as that. Say a thousand! 

Q. No. 14--What is your candid opinion of the Volstead act? 

Charlie Chaplin (the laugh in his eyes, as well as on his lips, and 
looking me straight in the face for almost the first time during the 
interview)--Of the Volstead act? You must excuse me--I don't use such 
language ! 

Q. No. 15--When are you going to play Hamlet? 

Charlie Chaplin (although this role is said to be his dearest ambition) 
--I'd rather read it. What I really want in my future work is to do as I 
please--to follow my own whim! 

The interview and the three minutes were over. Charlie seemed glad the 


bomb had not exploded! 



September 4, 1921 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE 

Charlie Chaplin seemed to be the big attraction on the White Star pier 
yesterday when the Olympic sailed for Southampton... 

He posed for the "stills" and the motion picture machines until the 
operators were satisfied and when it was done he drew his hand across his 
dripping brow and appeared to be garnering the drops that fell into his 
upturned hat which he held under his chin. Then with a spoon fashioned from 
his imagination he pretended to stir the contents of the hat and sprinkle the 
bystanders. 

It has been said that Chaplin will go in for the romantic thrillers, the 
sort of films that Bill Hart produces. 

No. There was not a word of truth in it. Charlie did want to get a 
certain Bill Hart story, but he had no thought of forsaking the funny film. 

It was explained that Chaplin was impressed with "The Border Wireless," which 
Howard E. Morton wrote for Hart, and had informed the author that he would 
like to have had it for himself. Mr. Morton asked Chaplin if he contemplated 
quitting comedy. Charlie then explained that he would have enacted the 
romantic part portrayed by Hart in his own way, and that the more serious the 
tale the more ludicrous he would have made it. 

"The great trouble with writers," said Chaplin, "is that they offer what 
they think is funny stuff. I want serious stories which I can make 
ridiculous. I can think of funny things to do with a serious plot. Comedy 
suggestions injected into manuscripts I get rarely are the ideas I want." 

Charlie said he would pass a month in England... 

[In 1919, Elsie Codd came from England to Los Angeles; she was hired by 



Chaplin to write publicity for the British press.] 

October 11, 1919 
Elsie Codd 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 

Some First Impressions of Charlie Chaplin 

I. 


Los Angeles! 

The long journey was at last accomplished, and I stood, feeling very 
small, strange and lonely amidst a seething mass of chaotic "arrivals" and 
"departures," wondering whether my telegram had really arrived and whom they 
would send to meet me. 

Then gradually the crowd resolved itself to one figure, a little slight 
man in a neat grey suit, who apparently expected someone on the "Limited," 
and who looked as though he were wondering whether that someone had got 
mislaid en route. 

At the moment when I decided that I was neither dreaming nor suffering 
from an optical illusion, the little man focused his attention on a grey hat 
and a blue coat and skirt, and visibly recalled these garments as important 
data in an otherwise rather vague scheme of identification. 

My next impression of Charlie Chaplin was a smile, an English voice, and 
the warm clasp of an outstretched hand. 

II. 

Slowly the big car glided along a bewildering maze of long streets with 
strange tall buildings, thronged with busy traffic and a cosmopolitan crowd, 
then gradually the city was left behind and we passed down a wide, smooth 
boulevard, bordered with palms and pepper trees. 

On the way he would point out some landmark of special interest--the 



ruins of the old Griffith Babylon on the Sunset Boulevard, the Sennett 
Studio, where he made his own first pictures--but I think these remarks were 
purely incidental, concessions to his role of cicerone showing a little 
British "rubberneck" the usual sights for the first time. I remember he 
talked incessantly--little about pictures, a great deal about England and the 
people "back home." 

Yes, some day he hoped to see the Old Country again. But when he went 
he wanted some definite purpose to take him there. Perhaps to produce a 
play. No, not for the screen--for the stage. It was the dream of his life 
to write that play, and he had carried the idea bout with him for the last 
two years. Yes, he acknowledged, almost shyly, it was to be a serious play, 
centered in a deep psychological problem. 

"But I don't suppose it will ever materialise , " he said, breaking off 
the subject with a laugh. "I can't write, you know." 

At last the car slowed down on a quiet avenue and drew up before a 
quaint row of low timbered-f ronted houses, a little bit of Shakespeare ' s 
England sleeping beneath the cloudless blue of the Californian sky. 

"And this," said Charlie, "is the Studio." 

He was obviously gratified at my delight. In one part we found a 
village within a village, the "set" which was built for "Sunnyside," and of 
which the church is still standing today, because Charlie likes its quiet 
pastoral touch and hates to pull it down. 

We finished the tour with an inspection of the huge open stage, on which 
a "set" for the new picture was already in course of construction, then 
adjourned to Charlie's private office. There he showed me his books and 
pictures and talked of the things that interest him most--men and women, art 
and letters, drifting from that point into speculations of a philosophical 
nature. 

Charlie is a deep thinker and a brilliant talker. A chance remark will 
set him off, seeking his way through a maze of speculations, his mind working 
so surely and rapidly, that you need all your powers of concentration to keep 
pace with him. His intelligence is marvelously quick and active, and he 



expresses himself in a vivid boyish way which somehow inspires you with his 
own enthusiasms. I have never seen a man more intensely ALIVE. He is such a 
slight little fellow himself, that he gives you the impression of one whose 
physique is consumed by the very strength of its own vitality. 

The other day he owned that he wished he were "a tall, fine chap," and 
guessed his own small build explained his intense admiration of champions of 
the ring and other big fellows. 


III. 

A little tousle-headed figure in a preposterous suit of clothes, 
surrounded by a crowd of some fifty "extras," cameramen, technical directors, 
continuity writers and property-men. 

Charlie Chaplin at work. 

I believe the thought the uppermost in my mind when I reached home at 
the close of that long, hot, strenuous day was that I would have liked just 
at that particular moment to have met the man who asserts that Chaplin 
doesn't earn that million-dollar salary. 

And another thing I learnt was that genius is not only the infinite 
capacity for taking pains, but also that enthusiasm which makes loyal and 
willing workers, that patience and humanness which alone inspires that spirit 
which makes a work of genius live. 


IV. 

It was late in the morning when he arrived moody, restless and distrait. 
Hadn't slept all night worrying over some snag in this old story. He also 
decided he wouldn't use the scenes he had made yesterday. They were no good, 
anyhow. Nobody to be admitted to his office; newspaper men, interviewers and 
automobile agents to be shot at sight. 

With this ultimatum Charles Chaplin retires to the sanctuary to thrash 


out his problems alone. 



V. 


I will conclude these impressions with the recollections of an evening 
at Chaplin's house. He and his wife had entertained a few friends, and after 
dinner we adjourned to the music-room, with its quiet, intimate atmosphere of 
shaded lights. 

In one corner stood a magnificent concert grant. Charlie loves music. 

It seems to be the natural outlet for his restless, eager spirit, and 
whenever I have seen him in that room, sooner or later he invariably responds 
to the lure of the instrument. 

On this particular evening he sat there for nearly an hour, playing 
snatches from "Butterfly," "Carmen" and the "Valse Triste," improvising sad, 
wistful little melodies of his own, and trying some new records on the 
pianola . 

"And this is my favourite," he said, having after a long search at last 
discovered one he particularly wanted to try. 

I glanced at the title. It was the celebrated theme with variations 
from one of Haydn's string quartettes, the melody to which we English have 
learnt to sing the hymn, "Praise the Lord, ye heavens adore Him." 

"I remember I used to think it the most beautiful thing on earth when I 
sang it as a little boy at Sunday school," Charlie said. "But now it seems 
wonderful things to me. I seem to see a whole Russian army on a great wide 
plain, thousands and thousands of them as far as the eye can reach. They are 
all kneeling in prayer, and the priest passes slowly down their ranks and 
blesses them with the sacred ikon in his hands." 

And as I watched him lose himself and all sense of his surroundings in 
the beauty of that music, I realised that this was a Charlie Chaplin the 
world has yet to know. 





August 7, 1920 
Elsie Codd 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 

Sidelights on The Stars: 

Charlie Chaplin 

He arrives. And simultaneously a miniature hurricane breezes into the 
peaceful little English village drowsing in the sunshine, as though that 
small human dynamo had suddenly electrified the entire surrounding atmosphere 
with his presence. 

The arrival is immediately heralded by the bodyguard, vigilantes and 
watchers at the gate, and the customary view-hallo is raised; "Rollie! Jack! 
He’s here!" 

Occasionally Mr. Chaplin will relieve the watchers of the formality, 
suddenly materialise on the premises and announce himself with the triumphant 
whoop: "He's here!" Which always means that he's feeling "good," and heralds 
for us all the dawn of a perfect day. 

Thereupon Rollie and Jack, the trusty cameramen, instantaneously 
precipitate themselves from some hidden lair and sprint to the projecting 
room, it being an unwritten law that any person rash enough to attempt an 
entrance into said projecting room after the doors are closed is liable to be 
shot at dawn. 

After ripping open his shirt collar and flinging his latest specimen of 
flamboyant neckwear on the nearest chair, Charles Spencer will then pass 
judgment on the scenes that were shot on the previous day. A running flow of 
Chaplinesque comment will accompany the running off of the film; in fact, a 
quarter of an hour per diem in the projecting room with Charlie would be an 
education for any high-class film critic. 

(N.B. and before I forget it: In the projecting room there stands a 
sinister instrument strangely misnamed a harmonium, and at this juncture I 
might add that if the light is too bad for us to "shoot," it is Mr. Chaplin's 
habit to have it out on that harmonium. On such occasions--a wet and dismal 



afternoon by preference--he will improvise for hours in minor keys, till you 
want to lift up your voice and weep. Probably, what with the wet afternoon 
and the wheezy harmonium and the minor keys, he will go home with a couple of 
nice new "gags" neatly pigeonholed in that remarkable mind of his, and feel 
that he has spent a thoroughly jolly afternoon.) 

But, supposing the day is bright and sunny. No sooner has the film been 
run off than Charlie is out in the open again. Perhaps there is a new "set" 
to be inspected, which mysterious ritual is performed by giving an 
impersonation of a camera lens and squinting through your fingers from 
various angles of the stage. 

Or possibly Mr. Chaplin is going to shoot that day a new faction of his 
story. Then the various actors and their make-ups pilgrimage to the Santuary 
in order to submit themselves for inspection and approval. Thereupon 
Mr. Chaplin will run through his mail, retire to his dressing-room, which is 
partitioned off by a curtain from the rest of his office, doff the well-cut 
garments he affects as a private citizen, and in due course emerge in his 
famous reincarnation of a tailor's nightmare. 

Possibly over the business of making-up he will discuss some tangled 
know in his "story" with the elect who form his advisory committee. On one 
occasion I remember him rushing out of his dressing-room in the preliminary 
stages of making-up, with a towel round his chin, another twisted like a 
Grecian fillet round his head, to impart the sensational news that he had 
just solved a problem in the story that had been worrying him for weeks. The 
twist was as original as it was perfectly logical and natural, and yet it was 
the last thing that would probably every have occurred to a trained scenario 
writer . 

"I just made my mind a blank," he exulted in his vivid, boyish way, "and 
the idea came in a flash. Can't think why it had never occurred to me 
before. It only just shows you that the danger we movie folk have to guard 
against is to allow our minds perpetually to run in the same groove and only 
think in the terms of the movies." 

Charlie at work is still the same marvel to me that he was the very 



first day I saw him in action, only, if possible, even more so. He will be 
at it six hours on end, without showing a sign of fatigue, his small body 
perpetually active, his mind working with the precision and lightning 
rapidity of a steel spring. Some times he will knock off for half-an-hour 
and go off to lunch on a cup of coffee and his favourite strawberry 
shortcake, but as likely as not he will send off the others and remain on the 
lot, too interested in his job to risk any chance of disturbing his 
concentration. 

I remember one day we were discussing our ideas of pleasure and 
happiness, and how Charlie thrilled at the thought of a long walk through the 
English countryside and a farmhouse meal with fresh bread, dairy butter, new- 
laid eggs and tea in an earthware pot. 

"The only things that gave me any real pleasure," he said, "are just the 
simple things. I'm happiest when I'm working, and the biggest pleasure I get 
out of life is to suddenly get a real inspiration and land a comedy gag." 

Sometimes, of course, inspiration clogs. I have known some hot 
afternoon when Charlie declares he is nearly asleep, and the rest of us are 
feeling very much the same. Then, by sheer force of will, he will go through 
a variety of strenuous gymnastics with a tremendous show of energy and "pep." 
Sometimes, however, it is a case of pure physical and mental exhaustion, the 
result of several days of almost superhuman effort. Then he abandons all 
pretence of work and knocks off for a bit, gets out his violin and plays us a 
tune, gives us a little exhibition of fancy dancing or one of his famous 
imitations of a grand opera tenor. 

When the light is good, work may go on uninterruptedly till past five, 
when possibly Mr. Chaplin will remorsefully remember that at four he had an 
appointment with his dentist or a special emissary of the Grand Lama. Even 
then, after he has discarded his screen regalia, he may remain at the studio 
long after the others have left, working out the next scenes of his story or 
seeking fresh inspirations over the sweet music of his old violin. On other 
occasions he will wind up a busy day with a show or a dinner. 

And so, as Mr. Pepys would say, to bed. 



"I've had a wretched night," we will possibly hear on the following 
morning, "hardly slept a wink. But I've had a great idea. Now we'll retake 
some of those scenes we did yesterday." 

October 1921 
Elsie Codd 
PICTUREGOER 

[from an interview with Jackie Coogan] 

It was one afternoon, between scenes, during the filming of "The Kid," 
that I cornered Jackie Coogan on the set for the purpose of a press 
interview. . . 

It was at this moment that Charlie Chaplin strolled up from another 

part of the set, and took a seat beside us on the edge of the pavement. 

"I'm making an attempt," I explained, "to fathom the psychology of a 
youthful screen star. So far, I find him somewhat detached on the subject of 
moving pictures. As a man of influence and standing, he will probably listen 
to you. Please help me out." 

"You flatter me," Charlie said with a smile, whilst Jackie promptly 
profited by the occasion to return to his mud-pies. "All the same, I very 
much doubt whether my influence and standing, as you are pleased to call 
them, have any bearing on the case in hand. You know," he continued, 
lowering his voice so that Jackie could not hear, "what I like about that kid 

is his absolute sincerity. He's one of the few with whom I come into contact 

who are completely indifferent to my position in this unreal sort of world of 
ours. He likes me, not because I'm Charlie Chaplin, but because he thinks 
I'm not a bad sort of scout, though, no doubt, he entertains an even higher 
opinion of the property-boy and the janitor, because they have so much more 
time to play with him. But seriously, you know," he said, hitching up his 
knees in his favourite attitude of repose, "that boy's a genius. He's not 
only got imagination, but vision. No long, tiresome rehearsals for him! 



I might labour in vain if I were simply to tell him to 'register' surprise, 
joy or sorrow in the usual way; but give him an intelligent grasp of the 
situation in hand, and put it to him what he would do under similar 
circumstances , and he will instantly key himself to the corresponding 
emotions. The great thing to be remembered, if the privilege falls to your 
lot to develop a latent genius, is to allow it the freedom to find itself and 
work out its destiny along its own lines. That is why, as far as possible, I 
leave Jackie to give his own rendering of a part, and just content myself 
with giving him such hints as will make that rendering more perfect from a 
technical point of view. Such things as camera values, positions and cues 
have to be learnt, but he is a child interpreting a child's part, and having 
a natural genius for self-expression, can be trusted to follow his own sense 
of logical fitness in any situation that presents itself. The task I have 
set myself to perform is to develop in him a realisation of what personality 
means in any form of Art, and to make him, above all things, true to himself. 
Come here, you little miffler," he said, turning to his protege, who was 
still reveling in the bliss of old clothes and unlimited supplies of earth 
and water; "tell us what you need most to be a really great actor." 

"Personality," (No doubt of Master Jackie's conviction on this point, 
for the promptness and decision of the answer simply didn't allow a loophole 
for the slightest argument.) 

"And what does Personality mean?" 

"Being just yourself and nobody else." 

"And how do you know a good actor when you see one?" 

"Oh, that's easy. He acts so natchral, that--that--well , you can't 
even see that he's acting at all." 

Not bad for a five-year old, is it? Though I doubt whether I'd ever 
have got so deep into the matter if it hadn't been for Charlie's assistance. 

For no sooner was Charlie's back turned than Jackie made a confession. 

"I'm not so sure that I wouldn't like to be a camera-man," he said with 
a quaint, pensive expression. 

"I like to hear those cameras whirr, and turning the handle's great 



fun. You watch me."... 


August 20, 1916 
Grace Kingsley 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Witty, Wistful, Serious is the Real Charlie Chaplin 

To interview a man whose idea of repartee might consist in throwing a 
pie--who might, as a proof of his wit, offer to hurl you over a cliff--how 
exciting ! 

However, there weren't any pies around the Charlie Chaplin stage the 
other day. There was only a billiard-room "set" used by the comedian in his 
latest picture, "The Count," with its comedy furniture lying around in 
dejected attitudes, as if comedy were indeed a sad business. 

Which, take it from Charlie Chaplin it is--the saddest business in the 
world . 

Charlie arrayed himself in a natty summer suit, with a day off from 
work, was practicing golf strokes out on the grass plot in front of his 
studio with Billie the mascot goat of the studio, as principal hazard and 
sometimes caddy. 

Away from the Cooper-Hewitts it's a very human, natural, lovable Charlie 
that greets you. A Charlie with flashes of drollery, and moments of 
wistfulness, too, such as you see in the pictures. A Charlie of unexpected 
vanities, and of equally big humilities concerning himself and his 
achievements. A shrewd Charlie, who is saving his money toward the time when 
he may do big things. And a Charlie, above all, who takes life and himself 
seriously, and wants you to take them seriously, too. 

Maybe it's the background of the poorhouse that makes him serious. You 
know, when he was a little boy Chaplin, his brother and mother were thrust 



into an English workhouse. If it hadn't been for the poorhouse, and 
certainly if it hadn't been for a certain large curly dog, maybe there never 
would have been anybody in the world earning $670,000 a year and the world 
would have been out a lot of laughs besides. It was the big curly dog of 
Chaplin's workhouse period that pulled Charlie out of the river one day when 
the embryo comedian was in bathing, and had got beyond his depth. 

Chaplin's present ambition--that for which he is waving? Nothing less 
than appearing in high comedy on the speaking stage--comedy as high as Pinero 
or Shaw or Wilde. 

One believes that he will achieve it, too, even though you smile at the 
idea that, in the very midst of a funny fall, Charlie may be delivering a 
Shaw epigram, or that he may be murmuring a Wilde bon mot all the while he is 
kicking the fat man! 

"When I arrive in the morning I'm usually gloomy," said Charlie, as he 
led us out on the big state, "especially when I haven't any idea of what I'm 
going to do in a scene, as is often the case. Tears bedew my eyes as I put 
on my make-up, and I weep sadly as I step out on the stage. And as for these 
gray hairs : --indicating those about his temple over his right ear--I got them 
all the other day trying to be funny in a ballroom scene. I think any 
comedian who started out to be funny in a ballroom would have his career 
blighted at the outset." 

Chaplin has his comedy "locations" down fine. It's easy to be funny in 
a billiard-room or a bakery, he says; a bathroom is inherently humorous; one 
chuckles even at thought of a taxidermist's shop; a taxicab, facetiously 
nicknamed "the robber's delight," is potentially funny, but ballroom and a 
horse and buggy are synonymous for sighs. 

"How did I acquire my walk?" Well, sore feet are always funny to me-- 
I mean, of course, other people's. Mostly, somehow, they are owned by people 
with no sense of humor, or maybe a person's sense of humor is in abeyance 
when he has sore feet. Anyway, it was a funny little old public-house keeper 
in London, who habitually had sore feet and groaned over them, from whom I 
learned that walk." 



"How about the athletic work you do, that we hear so much about?" 

"No, ma'am. Don't you believe that. Why should a man exert himself 
needlessly that way? Don't I go to work every morning with my dinner pail, 
like a stevedore? Why should I swing dumbells when I have to throw people 
around so as to break things with them every day? Why should I wrestle, even 
when I have to kick people for a living? And as for hanging to swinging 
bars, I call a chandelier my second name. I love walking. I walk in crowds, 
downtown, and think out my plots. People are so sad and so funny, so 
pathetic and so absurd. I like to frequent parks and cafeterias and other 
places where crowds go." 

Charlie Chaplin calls his funny clothes his "salary." And as for his 
first comedy boots, they were a pair of old ones belonging to Ford Sterling. 
So that Chaplin both literally and figuratively stepped into Sterling's 
shoes. " 

"No, I don't own a car. I rent one when I need it. When I was over at 
the Keystone I bought a car. The first day I ran it it went on a gasoline 
jib. First it playfully climbed a telephone pole, then it bit me when I 
tired to fix the speedometer, and lastly, when I got out and tried to pry the 
darn thing loose from a house it had run into, it jammed me up against a wall 
and wouldn't let me go. 

"Concerning my imitators--yes , I have had some funny experiences with 
them. I met a man the other day, fresh from some place where they don't have 
any Charlie Chaplin imitators, apparently. He had just seen me an hour 
before, he said, out in front of one of the theaters. 

"'Why do you do it?' he asked. 'I think you lose prestige that way-- 
cheapen yourself! ' 

"'Oh, I don't know,' I told him, 'I hardly know myself why I do it. It 
just helps keep me busy--that's all--helps pass the time away!'" 

Back in New York, on Charlie's recent trip, he was standing in a crowd 
watching an imitation of himself, when a small boy came up and tried to push 
him out of the way. 

"What's the matter?" demanded Chaplin. 



"Oh, git outa me way," said the urchin. "I wanta see Charlie Chaplin. 
Whada you care about seein' him? Youse guys always gets in a kid's way.!" 

At another time Charlie had been doing a scene in an alley, and the rest 
of the company had gone on, while Chaplin stopped to watch a bunch of 
newsboys shooting craps. Along came a policeman. 

"Move on!" he commanded. 

"I'm Charlie Chaplin, and I've been working here!" exclaimed the 
comedian . 

"You Charlie Chaplin!" laughed the policeman. "Huh, I guess I know 
Charlie Chaplin when I see him. You're just one of his bum imitators. Get 
out!" 

Charlie is given to spells of moody melancholy. One night he was 
particularly low-spirited, and when he chanced to meet the joyous Tom 
Meighan, the latter proposed a slumming party to chase away the glooms. They 
went down to the old "Mug" saloon on Winston Street. 

"The proprietor was suspicious of us from the beginning," said Chaplin. 
"Maybe our clothes were too good. He asked all sorts of questions. 'Do you 
work on the docks at San Pedro?' 'No, not at San Pedro,' I assured him. 

After we had spent upwards of 30 cents buying him drinks, he openly voiced 
the opinion we weren't there for any good. Finally our evidence of 
overwhelming wealth--we had spent six bits by that time--caused him to decide 
that such reckless spenders must be from Alaska. After a while, though, he 
began to look at me closely. A look of amazement stole over his face. 'You 
ain't--it can't be Charlie Chaplin!' he cried. 'Pshaw,' I answered, 'of 
course not. I'm a traveling man.' 'I'll bet you are Charlie Chaplin!' he 
insisted. But when I coyly admitted I was indeed that very person-- 

"'Aw, no you ain't,' he veered around. 'No man that made $670,000 a 
year would come to a dump like this!' And no amount of persuasion or proof 
could convince him." 

Chaplin has been much taken up by society of late. He admits he rather 
likes dancing and the role of cozycorner fusser. 

"But I think," he said slowly and a little sadly, "I think perhaps those 



people could be very cruel, if--" Did that "if" mean, if one lost one's 
vogue, his money, his power? Shrewd Charlie. 

"Anyhow, my work's the thing. Yes, I admit that sometimes I use other 
people's ideas." Chaplin grinned. "But, oh, the irony of fate! Once last 
year I made a picture filled with no less than ten masterpieces of other 
people's creation--and the exhibitors sent it back. Said it was rotten!" 

Chaplin has a secretary to answer his letters, of which he receives 
sometimes as many as 100 a day. And his letters are graded and filed! What 
do you think of that? If you write him an A No. 1 love letter, for instance, 
or one that's extremely interesting, or one so badly composed that it's 
funny, that letter goes into a certain pigeonhole and to be kept and taken 
out and read over again by Charlie at some future day. But if you write only 
the common or garden variety of love letter, or any other ordinary sort, it 
is filed in the regular letter file, and after a while is destroyed. He gets 
letters from everywhere in the world, and is an especial favorite in China 
and Japan. 

Following is a postcard which he received the other day from an admirer 
in Tokio: "Dear Mr. Chapline: Dear Sir: Your kind favour with a pretty 
photo of you was duly to hand for which I was enormously delighted. 

Expecting that your work in the M. F. Company will please us more than I saw 
before, Yours truly, 

Oftentimes he goes to the theater to listen to comments of his 
audiences. 

"And when I hear some of the criticisms, I walk off quickly," he says. 

For, strange as it may seem, as sensitive to criticism as a child is 
this famous comedian, who has created a guffaw that is heard around the 
world, a ripple of laughter that ceaselessly encircles the globe. 


[The following interview with Edna Purviance really belongs with her 
interviews in TAYLOROLOGY 66. But Chaplin does make a cameo appearance.] 



May 6, 1916 
Fred Goodwins 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 

The Little Lady of Laughter 

I want you to imagine, if you will, what a breath of fresh air it was to 
find when I prepared this interview that I was compelled to speak the truth 
from sheer want of a means to improve it! Like the "Ernest" of Oscar Wilde's 
comedy, it's the first time I ever found myself placed in such a position. 

I suppose Edna has her faults; if she has she is fearfully bashful about 
them, for in all my intimate friendship with her I have never so far 
succeeded in bringing one to light. 

She was with Charlie the first time I met her--in the lobby of the hotel 
where they were dining--and while that ubiquitous young gentleman was trying 
to handle three visitors at once she drew me aside and gave me an amusing 
insight into the various subterfuges he has to practise in order to dispose 
of the "pests," as distinguished from the legitimate callers. 

"Fie hates to do it, you know," she assured me, "but if you only knew the 
hundreds of inconsequential things people want to see him about sometimes, 
you wouldn't think hardly of him--or of me--for turning them down." 

"Of you?" I queried. 

"Yes, you see, he feels so badly about having to do it that he has to 
get poor me to answer phone messages and act as a right-hand diplomat!" 

That's the phrase: "Right-hand diplomat." There you have the whole of 
Edna's relation to the great little star, for when she is not playing her 
part before the camera she is managing bits of business for him and 
sometimes, when occasion demands it, managing him. 

When I grew to know Edna more thoroughly I was better able to realise 
just why she is one of the best-loved girls in the whole of this vast 
industry. The boys of the studio always spoke of her in glowing terms, 
particularly the many English boys, I noticed, the reason of which soon 



became apparent. Edna, for a patriotic American girl, is the most English- 
spirited creature that ever happened. She is, in fact, just that good- 
natured, hardy, tomboyish type so dear to us Englishmen. Yet, withal, she 
has the right amount of reserve that goes to make up the ideal girl. 

"You want to interview me?" she exclaimed, when I told her I wanted to 
do so for PICTURES. (I had taken her into a candy-store for a little tea-- 
Charlie having Anglicised her into that habit, which is not a national one in 
America . ) 

"Why not?" I said, amused at the wideness of her blue eyes. 

"Oh, don't 'kid' me," she chided, and it took me several minutes and the 
unearthing of a note-book to convince her that the great B. P. wouldn't be 
averse to hearing from her something about herself. My point was gained. 

"Well, first of all I suppose you want me to tell you that I was 
born--" 

"Just like 'David Copperfield , ' eh?" I agreed. "That was the first 
chapter of your life?" 

"Of course it was," she said. "Don't be irrelevant." 

I subsided, and continued to jot. 

"Do you write shorthand?" she exclaimed, looking at my book. "So do I-- 
Pitman's; what's YOUR system?" 

" 'Pitman-Goodwins' , ' I suppose you'd say--nobody can read it but 
myself!" 

She evinced a desire to use her pastry-knife murderously, and I 
hurriedly returned to my notes. 

"Well, I was born in 1894, in the State of Nevada--so I'm thoroughly 
Western, you see. A lot of people have asked me how I came by my peculiar 
name and this will be a good opportunity to tell them. The name itself is 
French, of course, and must have come down through several generations-- 
because nobody ever saw a purely French woman with hair as fair as mine, did 
they?" She pulled out a strand of very blonde hair--almost white it is, and 
as fine as spider silk. "I expect I get it from the English side of my 
family, which is my mother's. But about my name--Charlie says I ought to 



change it; because nobody can pronounce it; but I hate assumed names, and as 
mine is so distinctive I want to keep it. Tell people to pronounce it like I 
do--Pur-vi-ance , with the accent on the second syllable. 

"When I left high school I became secretary to a firm in San Francisco, 
and it was there that I acquired the speed at typewriting that I used in that 
Picture we were in together"--she meant "The Bank"--"but the humdrum life of 
an office didn't seem to satiate my inborn spirit of f reedom--love of 
adventure I suppose you'd call it--so one day I turned up my position and 
became a lady of leisure once more. 

"Time kind of hung on my hands, and one day I thought it would be fun to 
go out to Niles"--the Essanay head studio near San Francisco--"and see them 
taking pictures, so I called up a girl chum of mine and we went. 

"When we got there, they were very kind to us and let us wander around 
the plant, and then I noticed what a crowd of girls was there. I asked one 
of the gentlemen what they were all doing, and he said: 'Why, Mr. Chaplin has 
got five hundred of them to choose his new leading lady from; these are some 
of the applicants.' While we were watching, a little man with dark curly 
hair, who had been walking among the girls, looked over at me, and pointing 
in my direction called out: 'That's the type I want!' I was scared at first, 
and when the young man who was with him came over to me, I asked him who the 
little man was. 'Why, that's Charles Chaplin, our comedy star,' he answered; 
'he wants to see you about the position.' 'Position?' I said. 'Yes, Miss,' 
he answered; 'he wants you for his leading lady--just to try-out, you know.' 

"So that's how I met Charlie. I was not one of the applicants, but the 
idea of acting in pictures with the comedian I had laughed at so often 
appealed to me as a huge joke, and I decided that I'd try everything once-- 
like the Kaiser," she added artlessly. 

"Never mind the Kaiser," I suggested; "I'm getting interested. And was 
it a huge joke?" 

"It was not; before I began to be a picture artist, I had thought myself 
gifted with a little more than ordinary intelligence. After the first day in 
front of the camera, I came to the conclusion that I was the biggest 'boob' 



on earth. 

"Charlie was very patient with me, though, and after my first picture, 
in which I think I was terrible--'A Night Out,' you know--I began to get used 
to the work, and although I have had occasional relapses, as Charlie calls 
them, I am at least ' camera-wise ' by now." 

"And a very clever little woman," I added, with privileged gallantry. 

"No, I wouldn't like to believe that. But someday I want to do 
something REALLY good; I want to EARN the people's regard, don't you know. 

I don't want them to like me just because I'm lucky enough to be Charlie's 
leading lady, but because I've done something myself that has appealed to 
them." 

"You've done that already, Edna," I ventured. "Look at the letters you 
get from all over the world." 

"Yes, that's true; but I want to go on and on and on. I think I've 
found a business in which I can achieve something, and I want to rise to the 
top of it. I remember your saying that Charlie is the soul of ambition." 

I nodded. "Do you believe me when I say that if ambition could get a person 
on, I'd be the most successful woman in the world?" 

"Why, yes," I agreed, a bit at sea over the sober channel our interview 
was taking. "You'll do it, too." 

She raised her eyes eagerly. 

"Do you REALLY think that?" she begged. "I'm a pessimist, you know--I 
never believe anything will happen until it has. 

"Gee! It's half-after-four , and I promised to see Charlie at the next 
corner but one." 

We passed on to the door. 

"Great Scot! it's pouring," I ejaculated, looking through the glass. 

"You can't go out in this! Let me go and fetch Charlie down here." 

Her permission received, I started out, but good luck saved me a wet 
trip, for at that moment a huge touring-car halted by me and the comedian 
thrust out his head in greeting. 

"Hold on!" I cried. "Your precious burden's in here." A moment later 



the little lady of laughter was snugly ensconced among a lot of rugs, and 
they were both waving their adieus. 

In that car were two of the best-known personalities in the world--two 
"souls of ambition;" one all but fully realised, the other only a question of 
time. 


July 1930 
Jim Tully 
NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 

The Unknown Charlie Chaplin 

I first met Charles Chaplin at a dinner given by Ralph Block. My first 
book had been published. Chaplin had read some of the reviews. When we 
parted that night he asked me to call on him and was kind enough to tell me 
that he liked me. 

Several days later I telephoned the studio. Chaplin sent his limousine 
for me. He was very kind during that first private interview. I was ill at 
ease. We parted, I think, with a feeling of reserve on both sides. I was 
not natural that day. Nor was I ever quite natural in all the months that I 
was to be associated with the comedian. I have always regretted this fact. 

Paul Bern is ever on the alert to be kind, as hundreds in Hollywood 
besides myself can testify. He secured me a position with Chaplin. My 
salary was small, but it was a fair wage, considering what little work I had 
to do. It was agreed upon between the comedian and myself that he was to 
sign certain articles which I was to write from time to time. His name had 
value in the magazine world. After signing two articles he refused to sign 
more. Feeling the inadequacy of my position, and hoping daily against hope, 

I remained on the job. 

Konrad Bercovici, the writer of gypsy romances, once wrote an article on 
Charles Chaplin for HARPER'S MAGAZINE. In it he did me the honor to call me 



Chaplin's secretary. He described my entering the room and laying a paper on 
the great jester's desk. No attention was paid to me. 

Mr. Bercovici was sadly mistaken. My principal duty with Charles 
Chaplin was to receive my weekly check. I was merely one of the sad jesters 
in the court of the King of Laughter. 

The time arrived to select a leading lady for "The Gold Rush." Dozens 
of screen tests were made of ambitious young ladies. I often accompanied 
Chaplin's higher salaried yes-men to the projection room, where we watched 
as the faces of these inane beauties flashed upon the screen. 

An ordinary-looking Mexican girl arrived one morning. She had played 
some years previously in "The Kid." Chaplin was not yet at the studio. The 
girl was about to depart, when lo--the little jester met up with his destiny. 
A screen test was made of the girl. Several of us agreed privately that it 
was the worst yet made. The girl did not photograph. 

Chaplin watched her features on the screen the next day. In silence we 
watched him. 

He rose from his chair. 

"That's the girl," he exclaimed. A fearful silence filled the room. 

I walked to my office and allowed the yes-men to argue the great 
question. Something--perhaps a mood--as he had, and rightly, no respect for 
my judgment, compelled Chaplin to join me a few minutes later. He entered 
the room as tragic as Hamlet, hands held behind his back, a frown on his 
face, as though his next decision would rattle the stars from the sky. 

"What do you think of her, Jim?" he asked. 

Having been hungry, and knowing that he would choose the girl he 
preferred anyway, I parried with, "I don't know, Charlie. She may be all 
right." 

The rug on my office floor was vivid red. Chaplin began to pace up and 
down, up and down, hands still behind his back. His good-looking face bore 
the same fearful frown. Now and then I would glance at him and then let my 
eyes rest once more on the scarlet carpet. 



Suddenly the door opened. The Mexican girl entered. She was cheaply 
dressed, but her eyes flashed, her teeth were even, her body was so round and 
supple that one soon forgot the ugly black dress which clothed it. 

Chaplin smiled benignly, as gracious and charming a smile as I have ever 

seen. 

She stood before him and asked, "Well, what is it, Charlie? Am I 
hired?" 

The comedian looked at her and then down at his spats, which, actor- 
like, he always wore. 

I watched their expressions. The keen, fine face of the actor, mobile 
and finely molded, was a face that would be noticed in any gathering. The 
girl watched him, round-eyed, round-faced, full of life. I saw in her then 
everything which Chaplin did not see--a young woman who seemed to me devoid 
of spiritual qualities. 

Chaplin answered at last, "You’re engaged." 

The girl leaped into the air with joy. Together they walked out of my 
office--to a troubled destiny for the man and a fortunate one for the girl. 
She afterward had the fine fortune to marry the comedian and garner for 
herself many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

If his marriage was a farce, his divorce was tragic. As Lita Grey 
Chaplin she brought him as much misery as it is possible for a 
misunderstanding young lady to bring to genius. 

She worked in "The Gold Rush" at a salary of seventy-five dollars a 
week. Mr. Chaplin has no more sympathy with large salaries than any trust. 
During her stay at the studio, the officials from the Board of Education 
often called. She could scarcely be forced to study. Her grades were low 
and she had no interest in books. And to this girl was given by the Fates in 
marriage Mr. Charles Spencer Chaplin, the most complex of human beings. 

Just why he remembered Miss Grey from her childhood days and insisted 
upon making her his leading lady might be worthy the attention of a master of 
irony like Chaplin himself. He has undoubtedly been away from it long enough 
to smile--until he remembers the fortune it cost him. And then, if he weeps, 



he is but human. 


It is my opinion that Chaplin does not like intelligent men as 
companions . 

Elmer Elsworth, one of the most whimsically humorous and highly 
intelligent men I have known, worked with him for many months. Chaplin once 
remarked to me that Elsworth was "a real highbrow." Given his choice between 
such a man and Henry, the heavy restaurant proprietor in Hollywood, the 
comedian chose the latter. They have been close associates for many years. 
Chaplin frequents his restaurant and spends hours in chatting with other 
ephermal film immortals. 

Chaplin often ridicules sentimentality in others. The publishers of 
Thomas Burke's "The Wind and the Rain" sent him a copy of that book. It is, 
so far as I know, one of the most maudlin and sentimental books written an 
any language. Burke is a product of the same London environment that 
produced Chaplin. Success has made both men dramatize self-pity. Chaplin 
read the book with tears in his voice. The true nature of the volume 
entirely escaped him. Secluded in a bungalow at the far end of the studio, 
oblivious to everything else, he read and discussed the book at great length. 

When I asked to borrow the precious volume, he willingly loaned it to 
me, saying, "Take good care of it, Jim. It's my Bible." 

The book had touched the misery of his own childhood. After seeing the 
East End of London, I can understand why. For there poverty is groveling, 
supine--so listless and beaten that it dares not hope. 

I said to him, "Charlie, it would be a nice thing to cable Burke and 
also send his American publishers a boost for the book." 

He was immediately enthusiastic over the idea. I phrased cablegram and 
telegram, which he approved. 

Burke had asked him for an autographed photograph. I found one and took 
it to him. He frowned. 

"It's not good enough," he said. 

In London, four years later, I asked Burke if he had ever received the 



photograph. 

"Not yet," he answered. 

Chaplin has often been called "a maker of directors." During my term 
with him he had as his lieutenants Charles Reisner, now a successful 
director; Edward Sutherland, Henry, the ponderous restaurant keeper, and 
Harry d'Arrast. Monta Bell, the famous Paramount director, had but recently 
left him to begin his brilliant career. Bell was in many respects the 
shrewdest and most able man associate with Chaplin. He watched his 
opportunity and sold himself to Warner Brothers to direct "Broadway After 
Dark." It was an immediate success and Bell's future was assured. I tried 
at many different times to get Chaplin to comment on the film. He would not 

It had seeped through Hollywood that Bell had been partly responsible 
for "A Woman of Paris." Chaplin heard the news and made no comment. 

One of the most surprising qualities about him is his kindness and 
tolerance toward those who have been none too kindly to him. His attitude 
toward life is far from gentle, however. People interest him a great deal, 
though he has no love for them in the mass. 

In all the months I was with him he expressed no love for the beauty of 
nature. I called his attention to a gorgeous sunset. He looked with 
narrowed eyes and said no word. He once, in a whimsical mood, spoke of the 
fog of London and wished that he might die in it. He told how it draped the 
buildings and hid their ghastly ugliness. 

Once, long after I had gone, three men sat a table with him. Being 
citizens of Hollywood, two of them evidently thought the shortest road to hi 
heart was in disparaging me. Chaplin listened for some time, saying nothing 
At last he said, "He can write," and the subject was changed. 

His mind is ever in a furore. As restless as a storm, it is always 
charged with wonder. The vagaries of the human brain interest him a great 
deal. The Leopold-Loeb case kept him enthralled. He often expressed pity 
for the Chicago anarchists done to death as the outcome of the Haymarket 
riot. 

One brave fellow in the early morning hour before his execution sang so 



that the entire prison could hear: 

"Maxwelton braes are bonnie, 

Where early fa's the dew-- 
It was there that Annie Laurie 
Gae me her promise true." 

Chaplin often talked of this incident. Whenever he did, his voice was 

soft. 


When not working, which was half the time, it was his custom to 
telephone from his Beverly Hills mansion each day and request that certain of 
his employees be sent to him. If the order came late in the evening, we 
considered it from "the little genius," our pet name for him. 

One Saturday afternoon I was called for, and upon arriving was told that 
I was to accompany him to dinner that night. He had suddenly grown tired of 
two other men and had suddenly desired my company. I saw that he was in a 
dark mood and, sensing tedious hours ahead, I looked about for a means of 
protection. 

Leaving the mansion to go on an errand in Hollywood, I had the good 
fortune to meet Lita Grey at the studio. Knowing that if she should 
"accidentally" drift into the Montmartre, where I guessed we would go for 
dinner, that he would probably invite her to dinner and send me home, I asked 
her to come to the restaurant. She agreed to make it appear accidental. The 
plan nearly worked. 

At eight o'clock that night Chaplin took me to the Montmartre. As we 
walked nonchalantly toward his accustomed table, he stopped suddenly. For 
there sat the two men of whom he was tired. 

Chaplin turned about, saying "No more privacy than a shoe clerk," and 
walked with me out of the restaurant. We went to another cafe. It also was 
crowded . 

His Japanese chauffeur followed us in the car. 

Chaplin decided to go to the Ambassador Hotel. 

Once there, we remained at the same table for over five hours. I was 



completely talked out. 

Chaplin watched the dancers gliding about. 

At last a Spanish girl began to flirt with him. My heart beat fast. 

If she would only come to his table, he might excuse me. I praised the 
girl's beauty now and then, while the comedian's eyes followed her. Finally, 
in desperation, I said, "Why don't you chat with her, Charlie? She's very 
lovely." 

And the little genius answered, "I'm not in the mood, Jim. It's 
lovelier just to watch her." 

He took me home early in the morning. 

Lita Grey arrived at the Montmartre on time. She found the two men at 
the table. We had come--and gone. 

He is the greatest inarticulate ironist on earth. The petty platitudes 
of lesser men do not conceal from his keen eyes the great truth that life is 
a bitter business and that mankind does a goose step to the grave. He has 
the first-rate man's sense of futility. 

My ingratitude to Chaplin has long been a byword in Hollywood. It has 
been said that I arrived here a tramp and was befriended by film people, 
subsequently biting the hands that fed me. This is not true. The two men 
who made the early days easier for me in Hollywood were Paul Bern and Rupert 
Hughes. Both are still close to me. My second book was dedicated to Rupert 
Hughes, my last to Paul Bern. 

Until this moment I have never troubled to answer any man's charges. 

My old grandfather used to say, "Kape your head up, Jimmy. Ye've the blood 
of a wind-rovin' Dane." And so through all the melee of words I have always 
smiled, and thrown another brick. If it missed, I threw another one. 

"Payple respect ye more whin they're a little afraid," my grandfather 
used to say. He was a ditch-digging man of the world, doomed to canker out 
his life in the saloons of a miserable Ohio town. There was always in his 
big and turbulent and troubled old head a slight feeling of contempt for 
everything and everybody. He early inculcated in me that feeling, and begged 



me to try like the devil to compel life to make way for me. I obeyed the 
magnificent, mud-bespattered old brigand, and I put him in a book just as he 
was and sent him to the far corners of the world. If I whimpered in 
explaining myself now, he'd kick a board out of his coffin. 

Charles Chaplin and I quarreled over a matter which the intervening 

years have taught me was my fault. I was entirely to blame. But growth is 

not given to Irish mortals in a day. 

Long after we had separated, I was invited to the home of Frank Dazey, 
with whom I was writing a play. 

When I arrived, Mrs. Dazey said to me, "Jim, I know you'll be a good 
fellow, as Charlie Chaplin is coming. Marion Davies telephoned and asked if 
she could bring him. I knew you would understand." 

Always self-conscious in company, I wondered how I would act. 

The newspapers at the time were full of news concerning our quarrel. 

Chaplin arrived soon afterward. Fie was charming as sin. Never in all 

his life had he been more considerate with me. In the presence of all the 

guests, he put his arm about me. A sublime actor, one can never be sure when 
he is in or out of a role. Cynical of most things, I still believe that he 
was sincere that night. If not, he was charming, which is just as well. 

Later in the evening a charade was played. Charlie picked me for his 
side. In choosing a word, he said, "Let's pick one of four syllables." And 
then with pantomime and a look of deep concern, he said, "Lord, I don't know 
any. " 

The game over, many of the guests chatted in the living room. Wondering 
if he had changed I began to talk upon a pathological subject. Soon he drew 
his chair near mine and we talked for a long time. As of old his powerful 
mind wondered at subjects probably never to be understood. 

Since meeting him at the Dazey home I have seen him but once. 

At the time of his greatest trouble, I met him walking in the gathering 
dusk down Sunset Boulevard. 

His cap was pulled low over his eyes. His shoulders were drooped. 

His hands were shoved deep in his pockets. His chin was buried on his chest. 



There was no one within a block of us. My first impulse was to say, 


"Hello, Charlie," and put my arm about him. 

I was positive that he would have welcomed me. And yet I hesitated, for 
some unaccountable reason. 

Soon his lonely figure melted into the night. Somehow at the time he 
reminded me of Victor Hugo's line on Napoleon after the battle of Waterloo. 
That Man of Destiny was found wandering aimlessly in a field, in Hugo's 
words, "the mighty somnambulist of a vanished dream." 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www. angel fire . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http: //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
or at http://www.silent-movies.com/search.html. For more information about 
Taylor, see 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

Jamie Gilcig (bingo30@hotmail.com) is writing a script on the life of Mabel 
Normand, and is seeking anecdotes or memorabilia. 

The F. Scott Fitzgerald short story "Pat Hobby's Christmas Wish" (reprinted 
in the book "The Pat Hobby Stories") involves the Taylor case. Thanks to 
Katherine Harper for the info. 

A photograph of Rudolph Valentino, affectionately autographed to Mary Miles 








Minter, can be seen at http ://www. geocities . com/~rudyfan/rv-bday . htm 

Taylor's "Tom Sawyer" on Home Video 

William Desmond Taylor directed several dozen silent films, but none of 
them were available on home video before 1997, at which time Grapevine Video 
released "Nurse Marjorie," starring Mary Miles Minter. (See TAYLOROLOGY 56.) 
At long last we, at home, could finally watch one of Taylor's films. 

Now another film directed by Taylor, "Tom Sawyer" (1917), starring Jack 
Pickford, has also been released on home video. It is available from Unknown 
Video, P.0. Box 5272, South San Francisco CA 94083. Overall, "Tom Sawyer" is 
a much better film than "Nurse Marjorie," even though many of the children 
in "Tom Sawyer" are portrayed by actors that are too old for the roles. 
Several contemporary reviews of "Tom Sawyer" can be seen in TAYLOROLOGY 24. 
Here is another one: 

December 22, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

As a photodrama "Tom Sawyer" is bound to arouse high expectations, and 
it is on that very account no easy proposition, but the sceeen version has 
been constructed with skill; the handling is in fine harmony with the mood 
of the story, exquisite in some of the details, and Jack Pickford responds 
to his opportunities so creditably that he completely won a large audience 
at the Strand by his performance. This is saying a great deal when it is 
considered that a very large number of people in the average audience are 
familiar with the principal scenes in the story and have formulated some 
preconceived ideas of their own how it should be presented .. .The atmosphere 
of the story is most perfectly preserved in the scenes depicting the 




gatherings of townspeople at the meeting house. The selection of church 
and street; the care shown in costumes and the absence of theatrical 
exaggeration completes a delightful illusion. We are not looking at a 
screen story--we are transported to the time and place of an actual 
experience and are participants in the events. This is truly high art, 
the more creditable that it must have been difficult to preserve so perfect 
an atmosphere. Even genuine sternwheel river boats are used when a search 
is made for the bodies of Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, and a boon companion, at a 
time they were camping out on one of the low-lying islands of the 
Mississippi River. Besides fidelity and good taste in settings and 
exteriors, the director has added greatly to the general sum of values by 
amusing bits of psychology among the various types. The types have been 
well-chosen as a rule, and Jack Pickford carries his difficult role by 
sheer force of personality. He rivals the bright subtitles in provoking 
laughter and is conscientious in every moment of his impersonation. It is 
true that interest centers entirely on the characterization of the lead, 
relegating the balance of an excellent cast to the background, but his 
chances for error are correspondingly great, and he sails serenely through 
them all. The entire production will prove a big winner wherever shown and 
give satisfaction to those who look for a revival of interest in what has 
come to be an American classic. 

Review: "Death in Paradise" 

DEATH IN PARADISE: AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
DEPARTMENT OF CORNER, by Tony Blanche and Brad Schreiber, was recently 
published by General Publishing Group, and contains a six-page chapter on the 
Taylor case. That short chapter's shoddy text seems to have been primarily 
based on HOLLYWOOD BABYLON-type material, and is filled with many typical 




errors documented in past issues of TAYLOROLOGY. That would be bad enough if 
found in an ordinary trashy tabloid-type book on Hollywood scandals; but to 
be found in a book purporting to be "the authorized story of Coroner's Office 
investigations," is inexcusable. Some errors: 

1. Taylor was 49 years old at the time of his death, not 45. 

2. Taylor never wore a British Army officer's uniform in Hollywood until 
1919, after his 1918-19 service in the British Army. 

3. Taylor became a director for Paramount in 1915, not 1916. 

4. Taylor did not abruptly fire his valet, Edward Sands; Sands stole from 
Taylor and fled while Taylor was on vacation in Europe. 

5. The statement that Taylor spent his last evening entertaining Mabel 
Normand, is loaded with erroneous implications regarding the time, 
duration and nature of that visit. 

6. The date of Taylor's death was correctly given as February 1, 1922, 
but then incorrectly given as November 1, 1922. 

7. Edna Purviance did not telephone Paramount Pictures or Charlotte Shelby; 
she did not notify them of Taylor's death. 

8. Mabel Normand was not at the murder scene on the morning the body was 
discovered. 

9. Adolph Zukor was not at the murder scene on the morning the body was 
discovered; he was in New York. 

10. Charles Eyton arrived at the murder scene after the police arrived, not 



before . 


11. There is no historical evidence that Edna Purviance entered Taylor's 
home on the morning the body was found. 

12. The person seen by Faith MacLean was not "scurrying" from Taylor's 
bungalow. 

13. The statement quoted by Faith MacLean did not come from official 
records, or even from contemporary newspaper accounts--it came from 
dubious recaps written decades later. 

14. No mention was made at the inquest of any women's underwear, and Mabel 
Normand's letters were not found until several days after the inquest. 

15. Minter was 19 years old when Taylor was murdered, not 22. 

16. Minter always denied the rumors that she had sex with Taylor. 

17. Zelda Crosby committed suicide in June 1921, many months before Taylor 
was killed, not afterward. 

18. Minter made four films after Taylor's death, not six films. 

19. All of the films made by Minter after Taylor's death were released by 
Paramount . 

20. No witnesses reported to have personally seen Taylor assault a drug 
pusher. 


21. Denis Deane-Tanner was not Edward Sands. 



22. Denis Deane-Tanner was not wanted for burglary. 


In addition to the above errors, there were the usual dubious rumors being 
reported as facts, regarding underwear, drug use, sex, pornographic 
photographs, 300 confessions, etc. On a scale of 1 to 10, the chapter of the 
Taylor case in DEATH IN PARADISE probably deserves a rock-bottom "1", but 
we'll rate it "2" for having spelled "Denis" correctly. 

Mabel Normand Here and There, Part II 

Two excellent books have been published about Mabel Normand- -MABEL : 
HOLLYWOOD’S FIRST I-DON'T-CARE GIRL by Betty Fussell, and MABEL NORMAND: 

A SOURCE BOOK TO HER LIFE AND FILMS by William Thomas Sherman. Issue 54 of 
TAYLOROLOGY reprinted some fragments of information not mentioned in those two 
books. Below are some additional such items, which may be of use to future 
biographers of Mabel Normand. 

November 27, 1912 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

Actress Has Narrow Escape 

Mabel Normand is Nearly Pounded to Death by Surf on Rocks 

Los Angeles--Mabel Normand was the victim of a near tragedy last week, 
while working in one of Director Mack Sennett's Keystone productions near 
Topanga canyon. The heroine was lashed securely and placed on a jutting rock 
where the ocean breakers touched her. As the operator began to turn, a great 
breaker rolled in, snatching the helpless actress from her position and 




dashing her among the rocks of the beach. When rescued she was bruised and 
unconscious. Despite protests Miss Normand insisted upon finishing the 
picture, but it was done in a less dangerous place. The dailies made a 
thriller of the news story. 

[The following article was probably ghost-written, but it gives some 
additional details regarding the above incident. The film described as 
"Lizzie's Sacrifice" was probably the same as "For Lizzie's Sake," which was 
released in the U.S.A. by Keystone on January 20, 1913.] 

August 8, 1914 
Mabel Normand 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 


Myself--By The Sea-Side! 

A Seasonable Article Written Exclusively For This Journal 

by Mabel Normand 

(The Famous Keystone Comedienne) 

I have been asked to write about myself, and also about the seaside. 

Fancy that! Well, it is really very nice of you to want me to write about 
myself and about my experiences in the land of films and cameras, but I 
really feel much more like the seaside at the moment. I feel like being 
lazy, too, and not writing anything about anything! 

You see I am writing this on the sands. No; I won't tell you where, if 
you don't mind, because I'm having a very quiet holiday. 

Yes, I am writing this on the sands, and it's difficult work, apart from 
the fact that I do not find it particularly easy to talk so much about myself- 
-I'd hate you to think me conceited, so you won't, will you? Apart from 
that, I am trying to keep the writing-pad on my knee, the sun from my eyes, 



and the sheets of paper from blowing away out to sea. No; it's not easy. A 
moment ago a sweet little boy in a blue striped bathing-costume came up and 
threw a spadeful of sand in my lap--all over this article it went! Such fun! 
I nearly gave up the idea of writing it in despair, and decided to spend the 
rest of the time in playing with the little boy. He's such a dear, and I 
haven't been introduced to him yet either! Still, that doesn't matter at the 
seaside, does it? I simply adore building sand-castles ! 

Still, my friends all over the world are all so very kind to me that I 
feel I must give just a little of my time to writing this, especially as the 
Editor asked for it so nicely. 

But what shall I say about myself and about the sea-side? How shall I 
begin? 

I shall be reduced to talking about the weather in a moment, I know I 
shall . 

But even the weather would be a "brilliant" subject to discuss today. 

Do you note the pun? 

You see, the sun is blazing down, the sky is of that tinge of blue that 
you can't look at without blinking your eyes, and the sea is--well, just 
divine ! --sparkling and flashing all colours in the sunlight. I'm longing to 
thrown myself in the waves and have a jolly good swim. I'm going to, too, 
when I've finished writing to you. After my swim I shall have a sun-bath-- 
I love a sun-bath! Don't you? 

By the way, talking about the sea--we were, weren't we?--and writing 
this on the edge of the sea, has just reminded me of an adventure I had IN 
the sea. It wasn't a particularly pleasant adventure either. Still, they 
tell me that all you dear picturegoers love to hear about players' 
experiences, so I'll tell you this one. Don't get bored now, will you? 

You promise? 

First, you must know that I have won several prizes for swimming and 
high-diving at various aquatic exhibitions. I look a swimmess--or should it 
be -ist?--from the photograph I'm sending you, don't I? I had it taken on 
these very sands yesterday morning--well , as I was saying, luckily for me I 



really can take care of myself in the water. Even so, my friends, this fact 
did not prevent me having an unusually thrilling sea adventure whilst acting 
in a Keystone comedy that was called "Lizzie's Sacrifice." I shall never 
forget that title, for, although my name is not Lizzie (for which Heaven be 
praised), I was very nearly the "sacrifice" all right! Yes! 

The play--one of the usual Keystone burlesques, of course, in which I 
played with Mr. Ford Sterling, who has, as you know, now left us--was really 
good fun. I DID enjoy myself, for I love the sea so much, until what I'm 
going to tell you about happened. ("Well, for goodness' sake, get on with 
in, Miss Normand.") Very well, don't get huffy. You can't expect me to 
write calmly and coldly on such a glorious morning, can you?--especially as 
I'm sitting here almost covered with sand and longing to be in the sea. 

("Are you going to tell us this adventure or not, Miss Normand?") 

My dear reader, if I promise faithfully that I WILL tell it, will you 
shut--I should say, will you keep quiet? 

("It's all very well, but--") 

I know it's all very well, and look what a lot of type you're wasting 
arguing like this! 

Now in "Lizzie's Sacrifice" I was the heroine, and I was always being 
persecuted unmercifully by the great ugly villain, who carried a horrid 
revolver and wore a perfectly ridiculous little black beard. Of course, my 
real lover made gallant efforts to save me all this time. But I couldn't get 
away from that obnoxious villain with his nasty-smelling cigar. 

One day I was supposed to have wandered down to the sea-shore at a 
lonely spot, rapt, enraptured, and wrapt in meditations maidenly--you know, 
like a penny novelette heroine. But the rapt raptures in which I was enwrapt 
were rudely dispelled by the sudden advent of the ugly villain, who had 
followed me down to the lonely sea-shore. (Aren't we getting on with this 
story nicely?) 

Once more he pleaded his love with bended knee on the wetness of the 
sands. Once again I spurned him--you know, in the usual way that heroines 
spurn villains. Then he voiced a VEARFUL [sic] vengeance! He cried to the 



camera that he would tie me fast to a rock, and watch the tide creeping 
slowly up, up, up, up (you know how tides creep) until it smothered me and I 
was drowned--killed by a horrible drown! I pleaded, I prayed, I swore (in a 
ladylike way), but still my pleadings were of no avail. He was adamant--and 
several other things as well. So at low tied he hauled me down to the rock 
and tied me there with ropes--thicl< r-ropes in r-revenge! And with the tying 
of the ropes the scene was ended, the camera stopped clicking, and we all 
went to lunch. I sat next to the villain. 

At high tide we all went down to the rock again, and, getting into a 
boat, I was rowed out and again tied to the rock. Then the camera started 
again, and all the time the big waves were dashing over me. I was blinded by 
them, and could scarcely breathe. Whenever I tried to draw breath I was 
choked with more than a mouthful of nasty salt sea-water. (Note for young 
students: Sea-water is salt, and is not good to drink.) 

I had only a bathing-costume on under my thin summer frock, and I soon 
began to feel jolly cold--also wet. But the scene had to be taken, and the 
villain gloated until the hero and the Keystone police rushed up and 
struggled with him. All this time, remember, the sea had been dashing over 
my head, and the waves were getting bigger and bigger, until I was off my 
feet and only held upright by the ropes round my waist and arms. 

Suddenly, without so much as an apology, a huge wave lashed the rock and 
me with awful force, and to my horror I found myself being swept away in the 
backwash. The ropes had broken--all but the one that bound my arms! I was 
practically helpless in the rough sea. I struck out desperately with my 
feet, and then a big wave picked me up and I was dashed back against the rock 
and lost consciousness. When I came to my senses I was lying on the sand 
surrounded by my anxious fellow-players , and they were trying to get me to 
swallow brandy. My head and body were covered with cuts and nasty bruises. 

If they hadn't dragged me in just when they did, I should have been washed 
back by the next wave and drowned without a doubt. 

So, you see, even our screaming comedies have their dangers. Although I 
joke about it now, it wasn't very funny when it happened, believe me. 



Now, having, as I promised, related that adventure, I'll say good-bye 
(in this article, at least), and wish you all as jolly a holiday as I'm 
having. I'm just going to collect all these scattered pages, put them in an 
envelope addressed to the Editor (with a little letter I've written to him), 
and send the whole lot to the post, and then--well, my friends, then I'm 
going to get into the costume you see me wearing in the portrait and have a 
ripping swim. After that--to lunch. 

MABEL NORMAND. 

January 1, 1914 
REEL LIFE 

One of the enjoyable events of the winter was the New Years Eve party 
given in the Country Club room Wednesday evening, December 31st. Mr. Thomas 
H. Ince. Vice-President and General Manager of the New York Motion Picture 
company, and Mr. Mack Sennett, President and General Manager of the Keystone 
Film Company, entertained fully three hundred leaders of the artists employed 
in their moving picture companies now wintering in Southern California. They 
were those whose faces are familiar to all who patronize the moving picture 
theatres and among them were some of the most prominent people in the moving 
picture world as well as those well known on the legitimate stage. 

The grounds were beautifully illuminated with Japanese lanterns and the 
rooms were handsomely decorated with natural flowers; a huge punch bowl was 
never empty although every possible attempt was made to reach the bottom of 
it. Music for dancing was furnished by a full string orchestra, with a 
quartet of cabaret entertainers and dancing was indulged in until long after 
the New Year had been welcomed. As old 1913 passed away the rooms were 
thrown into darkness and a huge firework set piece typifying the passing of 
1913 with Old Father Time and his scythe and Cupid as 1914 was illuminated on 
the spacious lawn. 

Supper was served at which Mr. Ince acted as toastmaster and all that 



was good in 1913 was toasted and all that was expected of 1914 wished for in 
toasts which were drunk standing and the absent ones were not forgotten, for 
while the orchestra played "Auld Lang Syne," toasts were drunk to Messrs. 
Baumann, Kessel, Hite and Aitken. 

Among those present, well known in the theatrical world as well as 
filmdom, were George Osborne, Walter Belasco, Hershell Mayall, David M. 
Hartford, Charles Giblyn, Walter Edwards, Herbert Standing, Mabel Normand, 
Anna Little, Louis Morrison, Jay Hunt, Thomas Chatterton, Richard Stanton, 
Ford Sterling, Clara Williams, Rhea Mitchell, Gertrude Claire, Fannie Midgley 
and many others. 

It was indeed one of the most enjoyable events that has ever been held 
in the Country Club rooms, and those of the City's residents who were honored 
with invitations will remember the occasion with much pleasure. 


The Rivals 


June 13, 1914 
MOVIE PICTORIAL 


Ever since the day when Marie Dressier gave up being a queen of the 
stage to become a Keystone comedienne, she and Mabel Normand, the Queen of 
the Movies, have been bitter rivals. 

It began, they say, with dressing rooms. There is only one "first" 
dressing room, and while Mabel Normand ought to have it by right of priority 
of occupancy, on the other hand, Miss Dressier ought to have it by right of 
superiority of size. From dressing rooms it graduated--fostered and featured 
by all the local papers--to salaries: from salaries to maids; from maids to 
Pomeranians; and from Pomeranians to motor cars. 

Everyone breathed easier. Here at last was something that might be 
settled. When it was rumored shortly afterward that Miss Normand and Miss 
Dressier had decided to demonstrate the merits of their respective cars--also 



their driving--by racing against each other at Ascot Park at Santa Monica, 
the various members of the company began drawing their salaries in advance to 
back their favorites. 


The Day arrived. Miss Normand was there with her high power Bear Cat 
Stutz, while Miss Dressier drove a Fiat. Many fans were there but the 
weather made a postponement necessary. 


July 4, 1914 
REEL LIFE 

Mabel Normand, the strikingly beautiful Keystone comedienne, is a young 
woman who works with all her might and main, and is distinguished also by her 
capacity for making the finest sort of friends. Not long ago, Nina Wilcox 
Putnam--leader of the movement among American women to emancipate their sex 
from slavish imitation of Paris fashions and to form an independent wing who 
shall stand for originality in dress--became much interested in Miss 
Normand 's work. 

She invited Inez Flaynes Gillmore, the writer, whose home is in San 
Francisco, to go with her to the Keystone studios to meet Miss Normand. 

There they had the good fortune to be allowed to witness a photo comedy play 
in production. It is seldom that Mack Sennett admits visitors to the stage. 
Fie made an exception, however, in the case of these two distinguished women, 
who had made the journey to Los Angeles out of sheer interest in the leading 
woman of his company. 

Both were even more delighted with Miss Normand in real life than one 
the screen. They were astonished at the amount of slap-bank, rough and 
tumble action she was able to put into the piece, while still impressing one 
with the fact the she is a young woman of natural dignity, refinement and 
charming manners. Their visit to the studios has resulted in a warm 
friendship between them and Miss Normand. 



September 12, 1914 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 


Mabel Normand, of the Keystone, is learning aviation from Walter 
Brookin, the permanent Keystone aviator, and has made three flights alone, 
driving the machine herself. Miss Normand hopes to soon be able to do the 
loop, when a motion picture will be made. 


May 15, 1915 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 

How these players do enjoy themselves! The other night a big American 
exhibitor visiting Los Angeles gave a banquet to the Keystone players, and 
after it the players gave an impromptu show of their own. Fatty Arbuckle 
sang several selections, Ford Sterling recited a German dialect story, Syd 
Chaplin gave a Cockney dialect recitation, while Mabel Normand demonstrated 
the latest society dances. 

Appropriate favours were at each guest's place, Mabel Normand being 
given a miniature diving Venus; Ford Sterling a stuffed doll; Roscoe Arbuckle 
a doll representing a fat boy; Chester Conklin a saw and saw-buck; Harry 
McCoy a "snookums"--his nickname among the players; Minta Durfee a kewpie 
doll; Mark Swain a miniature ambrose, and Syd Chaplin a k'nut. 


April 27, 1918 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 


Mabel Normand Scores Germans in Dinner Talk 



Mabel Normand, the Goldwyn star, delivered a patriotic address in the 
parlor of the Hotel Mason, at Jacksonville, Florida, the other night. About 
thirty-five officers from Camp Johnston with hundreds of hotel guests 
listened to Miss Normand score the Germans. The star had the army officers 
as her guests at dinner, but the cheering that followed her after-dinner 
remarks brought the hotel guests flocking to hear the balance of her speech. 

Miss Normand was in Florida to retake a number of scenes for "Joan of 
Plattsburg," and finding one of her Plattsburg soldier-officers at Camp 
Johnston, she insisted on having a party 

June 1918 
David Raymond 
PHOTO-PLAY WORLD 

The Tragic Side of Mabel Normand 
Obtaining an Interview Linder Difficulties 

"Miss Mabel Normand will pretend to be glad to see you when you call on 
her at four o'clock, Monday afternoon. She will not be acting that day in 
her new Goldwyn picture, so the art of simulation will be lavished all on 
you. Miss Normand will pretend perfectly that she is glad you have chosen to 
seek her out and invade the privacy of her apartment. 

"Miss Normand will act precisely as if she never had been interviewed 
before, and will blush and simper and beg you to publish her latest 
photograph. In fact, Miss Normand will not be herself at all, for she knows 
that you will much prefer to write of her as an animated doll squeaking 
opinions someone else has thought for her, tucked in a doll's house and 
wearing doll's clothes, lacy and baby blue. 

"In return for this perfect interview Miss Normand makes ten 
stipulations, as follows: 

"1. That you do not say she owns gold furniture. 



"2. Nor that she is whirled hither and thither in a tufted limousine. 

"3. Nor that she has a dog. 

"4. That you do not mention the hundreds of letters she receives. 

"5. That you do not say she adores acting in pictures. 

"6. That you omit descriptions of her clothes. 

"7. That you refrain from saying she loves sports and all-outdoors. 

"8. That you do not advertise her tremendous war work. 

"9. That you do not credit her with interest in sociology and world 

politics. 

"10. That you do not reveal her passion for the works of Edith Wharton, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and Joseph Conrad. 

"P.S.--In making these stipulations Miss Normand realizes she is 
snatching away the props of your profession, for who ever heard of an 
interview with out at least six of these mainstays? However, if you still 
wish to come Miss Normand will be at home for ten minutes. Moreover, Miss 
Normand DARES you to come. Please sign and return, special delivery, if Miss 
Normand is to reserve the time for you." 

The foregoing, typed on thick creamy paper, placed in the uncertain 
hands of The Photo-Play World's experienced social expert, was not calculated 
to give him confidence in himself. But regard for Miss Normand's originality 
was at least established. The agreement signed and dispatched he found 
himself at the appointed time in the home of Mischievous Mabel, the Naughty 
Normand. Never mind where the domicile is situated, or if the rugs are pink 
or blue. Or if the effect is that of Sybaritic luxury or ascetic plainness. 
It was her home and it was good to be there. She was seated on a settee, 
reading The New York Evening Post. 

"Hello! --but first excuse me for seeming to wait for you. I know it's 
bad form for the subject of your interview not to be heralded by a 
'secretary' and a couple of maids," said the Normand, tossing aside the 
paper. I saw what had been absorbing her, a drawing by Fontaine Fox. 

"I like that man's funnies," she volunteered, catching my glance. "You 
don't think I READ the paper, do you?" and she trailed off into merry 



laughter. "But I do like the dictionary--it looks so well among my other 
books. They are dummies and the dictionary is the only real thing among 
them. The cook loves to get the correct spelling of the things she makes." 

Miss Normand looked at me out of eyes which need no description to 
photoplay enthusiasts. They are shadowed by lashes absurdly long and 
curling. The light shines through these lashes like sunbeams filigreed unde 
a rose-smothered pergola. Her eyes were not a subject forbidden in her 
manifesto, so I am within my rights in phrasing their beauty after the mode 
of Elinor Glyn. 

"What are your serious interests, Miss Normand, outside the dictionary 
and the newspaper funnies?" 

"Men," she answered, without a moment's hesitation. "I think they're 
the most serious things in the world. Especially when they tell me how 
beautiful I am. Then the pathos of their position is so acute I am moved to 
pity--when I want so much to smile. 

"They are also a serious problem when they explain the mistakes made by 
other men in doing what they themselves know they could do better--such as 
commanding armies, controlling food distribution and directing my screen 
production." Whereupon Miss Normand glanced at the clock, a large alarm one 
standing on her writing desk, and continued. 

"One feels kindly toward such men--all men, in fact"--this last with a 
merciful, Portia-like smile--"because they are so serious and because they 
are such an important element in life. One can't escape them: they are 
everywhere. Why, only this morning a man called to manicure me. Now, that 
we have women munitions workers and women conductors and elevator operators, 
one feels that men will get their chance in professions from which they have 
been barred." 

"But Miss Normand," I put in, anxious to touch upon a less gloomy topic 
"what is causing you to smile these days? After your happy return to the 
screen in 'Dodging a Million' you must find much to make you lighthearted . " 

"Nothing more delicious than my collections of sayings uttered by 
friends among film stars." With this she went over to her desk. Mabel 



Normcmd's walk is something I have long delighted in. It is a gay, impudent 
kind of walk. She does not swing along, or mince, or skip. She saunters in 
the inimitable manner of the Mabel Normand. She brought back a kid-bound 
book . 

"This is what amuses me most--the commonplaces voiced by people who 
should know better. Take this for example. 'I think woman's highest destiny 
is motherhood and the home,' which was confided to me by a certain 
internationally famous woman. And, 'every woman uses her sex in one way or 
another.' I love that just as I love the girl who made the discovery, 
another experienced star. 'What is there to write of poor little me?' is one 
of the best in my collection. The speaker is a girl who is always glad to 
give the newspapers more copy than they ever can use." 

Miss Normand closed the book with a snap. 

"No, I can't tell you who the speakers were. That would make the 
remarks too funny to be good for you." 

Determined to get at the real Mabel Normand, the girl whose sober 
thoughts must be as interesting as her merry moods, I asked a question. 

"Nothing in the world is more vital to me at this moment than--chocolate 
cake," she declared. "I am expecting a four-storied one from the only shop I 
trust--or that will trust me. But there is a maddening doubt in connection 
with it." I looked concerned. 

"Will it or will it not, I ask myself," she went on, "be iced on the 
sides as well as the top? The sugar shortage forces economy and I have been 
warned to expect the worst." 

At this moment the clock burst into shrill alarm. It wobbled over the 
mahogany surface of the desk. 

"Your ten minutes--" Miss Normand announced, smiling cordially and 
rising to her full height of five feet, "are up. Please go. I must be alone 
when the chocolate cake arrives. With great sorrows or great joys I seek 
solitude. I am not like other girls, you understand." 

There was nothing to say then; there is nothing more to say now. Except 
that Mabel Normand 's manner was serious throughout the interview. 



August 1918 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 


Storms, Chocolate Cakes, and Vampires Her Delight! 

"I love dark, windy days and chocolate cake," Mabel Normand announced 
with perfect gravity, "and storms when houses blow down." 

There was no hint of mischief or make-believe in the famous Normand 
eyes. They are even lovelier than the screen ever discloses, and the lashes 
curl upward more than the film can let one see. We had called to interview 
the popular little lady for PICTURES, but ten minutes had passed and so far 
we had not been able to put to her a single question. She did most of the 
talking. 

"Chocolate cake," she went on, "is the one thing I never get. People 
always keep it from me. That's why I've decided it is my favourite food. 

"But I never eat it--or anything else--when I am acting. Food makes me 
too contented." She yawned lazily over her coffee. "And I don't want to be 
lazy any more. A year of rest is enough for any one. Now I want to come 
back--really back!" 

We expect you know that Mabel is now a Goldwyn comedienne; the Stoll 
Film Company will in due course release her first Goldwyn picture, "Dodging a 
Million," in which our Mabel makes a welcome return to the screen. We 
reminded her that she had no place to "come back" from--that she has stayed 
in the affections of picturegoers ever since the early days of Biograph. 

Because of her innate sense of the comic, Mabel Normand cannot be 
serious wholeheartedly. If she casts down her eyes, it is to shut out a 
demure parting glance. If she closes her lips tightly, the corners go up, 
and you know she is laughing silently. She is the true spirit of mischief. 
Early in the chat we gave up all hope of putting a question to her--or, 



rather, of recording an answer. 

For no reason at all, the comedienne began to tear a daisy apart, petal 
by petal. "I adore daisies," she declared, with closed lids and head tilted 
to one side. "They are my favourite flowers when I visit a flower shop-- 
alone. If I am accompanied--by a man--I just love orchids." The diminutive 
actress looked significantly at the inexpensive flowers in her hand. "But, 
of course, orchids are really too 'vampish' for me. And that," she said 
pointedly, "brings us to the subject of Retribution with a capital R. 

"I mean vampires, especially screen 'vamps.' They have taught me a 
great life lesson. Retribution always pounces on the purple lady toward the 
end of the picture. She gets exactly what she gives. That's why I decided 
to be good. 

"Don't you think motion pictures educate the masses? See how the 
vampire lady made me be good?" The brown eyes were raised--then sparkled 
roguishly. 

"Tell me this, if you can. Why do plays called 'The Drama of a Woman's 
Soul' always mean that the woman gets the worst of it in the end? Why is 
that?" Miss Normand waited for an answer to her quaint question. "You 
didn't know I went in for deep thinking, did you? Don't be afraid, I never 
go deeper. 

"People don't laugh enough. Especially men, when they get middle-aged, 
and very important, and wear fur coats and silk hats in the morning, and 
motor to work. They are afraid to laugh for fear people will think they're 
not on the job. 

"It is my task to make even these unfortunates laugh, but I don't expect 
a lot of thanks. People enjoy laughter, but they're not grateful for it. 

They forget. They never forget sadness, or the actor who makes them weep. 

"Which reaches the heart more surely, tears or laughter? I wonder if 
being a cook and making chocolate cakes isn't better than either?"... 

Mabel Normand is superstitious. She always carries a tiny ivory 
elephant as a talisman. 

Though she never wears them on the screen, she owns wonderful jewels. 



Her favourite is a chain of diamonds suspending the smallest platinum watch 
in the world. 

Raymond Hitchcock and Mrs. Hitchcock (Flora Zabelle) are her closest 
friends. They advise her whenever she considers a contract. 

She is very fond of beautiful clothes and means always to wear pretty 
things on the screen in future as in "Dodging a Million." 

In spite of her merry smile and laughing eyes, Mabel is very 
temperamental . Trifles trouble her and she weeps with any friend who tells a 
hard luck story. 

Her ambition is to go to Paris after the war for two years. She 
declares she wants to study languages and music "and things." Then she 
wishes to appear on the stage, though never has she spoken in public. 


May 1920 
Truman B. Handy 
PHOTO-PLAY WORLD 

Mabelescent 

Which, Although Unclassified, Typifies the Normand Naivete 

You won't find the word "mabelescent" in the dictionary because it isn't 
there. Nor is it of common usage, it was invented especially to fit Mabel 
Normand, simply because there isn't any other phrase at all indigenous to the 
vivacious one. And everybody on the "lot" is using it. 

The impulsive Miss Normand expresses herself as "flattered;" says that 
it pleases her to have a word coined in her honor. But in the case of 
"mabelescent" the coining wasn't an honor; it was a necessity, or so I am 
told. 

"Oh, cootie." 

It sounded very sweet, but somewhat uncertain, and not knowing to what 
the feminine voice referred, we at once drew conclusion, having heard of the 



various varieties of tricks so catalogued by our returned soldier friends. 

The owner of the voice was nowhere in evidence, and we had vivid mental 
pictures of some downtrodden "extra" girl with a burning ambition to get 
ahead, receiving a directorial rebuke or something. 

But there wasn't a soul in sight, except a petite person, whom we found 
around the corner of a "set" who was dressed in a cotton nightgown of 
voluminous folds and wrinkles, who wore a funny little hat over her left ear, 
a pair of Number Six shoes and a man's overcoat. Her hair was "just thrown 
together," as she explained to us, she imagined she had a cold, and she was 
playing with a funny little kitten with large, blue saucer eyes--the "cootie" 
in question. 

And not to forget our sense of comic values may it be observed that Miss 
Normand, as the trig person in the nightgown proved to be, was enjoying her 
leisure in a luxurious studio drawing-room, roofed with glass and canvas, its 
drab-colored walls hung with drapes of dark brown velvet, renaissance 
furniture lending eclat to the atmosphere, and a large, bear-skin rug 
furnishing a foot-warmer for the gaminesque, mabelescent creature before us. 

"Oh," she greeted us. "This is a shock. Cootie, behave yourself. 

I don't like familiarity, not even from cats." 

Miss Normand is a distinct surprise, one of those interesting persons 
who talk about woman suffrage, who is as human as everybody around her, who 
likes ham and eggs and corn beef and cabbage like all the rest of us, and 
who, behind the mask of make-up, is a real woman, a "good scout," as the 
studio hands term her. 

One of the latter vouchsafed a certain amount of information concerning 
her. It seems that when she drew her first five hundred dollars for a week's 
work before the camera some season ago she was quite upset, and wore a 
perplexed look about the studio. She seemed uneasy, and after various 
intimate conversations with her associates, proceeded downtown to purchase a 
car. At the gate she met a number of the men extras, who greeted her 
familiarly as "Mabel," one of whom noticed her apparent discomfort. 

"What AM I going to do with this money?" she asked him in reply to his 



question. "I never can spend it, not even if I buy a motor." 

Whereupon she at once proceeded to distribute it, in denominations of 
tens and twenties, to her less fortunate brothers of the studio. 

"I couldn't run a car if I had one," she remarked during the 
distribution process, "and I don't like a man in uniform perched on the front 
seat. " 

At the studios they will tell you that Miss Normand is impulsive, 
generous, spontaneous, which the following will illustrate. 

In one of her productions, "When Doctors Disagree," the company was on 
location at a reform school near Los Angeles. Miss Normand, the director and 
the remainder of the workers had been "shooting" for a short time in the 
spacious grounds, when it was noticed that a number of the boys of the 
institution were watching Miss Normand. Shortly after lunch one little 
fellow, slipping away from his associates, commenced to pick a bouquet of 
flowers from the garden. However, every time an austere-looking guard was 
seen to approach, the child would hide the bunch of blooms behind his back, 
resuming his flower gathering when apparently unobserved. Miss Normand 
watched him with interest, and was on the verge of speaking to him when she 
noticed a larger boy steal up behind him and snatch the bunch from his hand. 

At once he proceeded to Miss Normand, and handed it to her, at which the 
younger boy commenced to cry, thus attracting the guard's attention. He was 
severely reprimanded for picking the flowers, while the other boy was 
probably put in solitary confinement for his offense. Meanwhile, however, 
the various other inmates of the school completely gleaned the garden and 
hedges of their blooms, piling them in Miss Normand's car. She tried to pity 
the first offender by offering him sort of gift, only to learn that he could 
receive nothing, but that perhaps the guards would let him keep a photograph. 

The next day a second surprise was accorded the school when Miss Normand 
arrived in her car, bearing in one hand a photograph in a splendid silver 
frame, and in the other a permit from the county authorities to take the 
juvenile offender for a motor ride. 

Miss Normand has probably had as varied a career as anyone in motion 



pictures. She first appeared before the camera in the never-to-be-forgotten 
Keystones, in which she won for herself the reputation of being the first 
screen comedienne to have an unflagging sense of comedy, a beautiful face and 
a cast-iron constitution. 

Off-stage Miss Normand is beautiful, with an exquisite natural color in 
her face, curly hair of soft black, and large, expressive brown eyes. She 
wears extremely modish clothes, but the screen seems to demand that she be a 
gamin. And by nature she is not a gamin. When her comedy make-up is off she 
looks and acts like any other healthy, pretty American woman who does her own 
shopping, casts her own vote and is otherwise herself and no one else. 

Because she is a comique, she is thought of as hoyendish. Miss Normand 's 
gravity is far more compelling than her seriousness. She is always amusing, 
and funniest when she tries to be serious. She has a philosophy all of her 
own, namely, that God is good, American is Arcady, motion pictures are the 
greatest thing in life, and her mother is the most wonderful person in the 
world . 

Which latter fact shows that her heart is still in the right place. 

November 27, 1920 
Elsie Codd 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 

Sidelights on the Stars: Mabel Normand 

To begin with, I think that one of the nicest things I ever heard said 
about Mabel Normand came from a girl who had worked with her at the Sennett 
Studio in the old Keystone days. 

"Mabel's just the same now as she used to be," she told me. "She's got 
the biggest heart in the whole wide world, and there's not an 'extra' girl 
who knows her who doesn't think her the dearest thing that ever happened." 



Then this Normand enthusiast went on to tell me that, though her own 
knowledge of Mabel had been limited to just a mere passing acquaintanceship , 
she knew of dozens of girls--little nonentities all, at five dollars per 
diem--whom Mabel had helped when they were sick or stranded for a job, and 
how she would frequently give the last bill in her own weekly pay-envelope 
to enable a girl to buy the new frock that she needed for some special part. 

"And the best and finest thing about her," my little friend concluded, 

"is that success hasn't spoilt this big generous heart of hers a tiny bit. 

Of course, she's earning ever so much more now than she did in those early 
days, but a bigger salary just means to Mabel that she's now able to give 
away more than she could conveniently manage in the old times and sort of act 
as an offset to the high cost of living. And she's still the best friend in 
the world of the little unknown extra 'girl.'" 

And I should like to add at this juncture that you only need to hear all 
the kind things moving-picture people usually have to say about each other to 
thoroughly appreciate this loyal and unsolicited testimony of Mabel Normand 's 
fellow-workers . 

Mabel herself just strikes you that way. Though very "petite," she 
somehow conveys the impression of something big. She seems bubbling over 
with life and vivacity, and is the sort of girl you can readily imagine would 
invariably act on a first generous impulse. In her white silk skirt, dark- 
blue jersey and chic little dark-blue hat, she looked the real capable out-of- 
doors girl she is, and at the same time, in spite of a subtle suggestion of 
the tomboy, adorably feminine. She has a natural instinct for dressing 
suitably and well. I remember one day how a movie queen of the newly-rich 
type passed me on the Hollywood Boulevard driving her own sumptuously 
upholstered car in a Parisian semi-evening gown, a cloud of gauze and a large 
feather hat. Then hot on her track, Mabel whizzed past in defiance of every 
speed law in a neat little runabout, attired in a smartly tailored suit, and 
a neat closely fitting turban. It needed but a glimpse of the two faces to 
realise which of those girls was getting the most fun out of her ride. 

It is almost superfluous to say that Mabel is the life and soul of the 



company with whom she happens to be working. Back in the old Sennett days, 
she used to burst into the studio of a morning with her cheery "Hello, girls 
and boys!" like an exhilarating breeze of a bright shaft of April sunshine. 
Possibly the atmosphere of most of the big studios has grown a bit more 
formal since those early days, but Mabel herself hasn't altered. Her morning 
greeting is still the same and there is a fine spirit of genuine 
"camaraderie" in her little working circle, a spirit that is not often found 
in the bustle and petty jealousies of a modern moving-picture studio. 

It would require something in the nature of a catalogue to enumerate 
Mabel's numerous interests and hobbies. Everybody knows that she can dive 
and swim in the best Kellerman manner, also that she can rope a horse and 
ride a bucking bronco to the respected envy and admiration of every 
cowpuncher in Southern California. She has a whole menagerie of animal pets, 
and owns that if she adds any more to her collection she will have to board 
them out at Universal City or at Colonel Selig's famous Zoo. It was only 
recently that she was frustrated in a passionate desire to add a monkey to 
her already somewhat heterogeneous collection. 

Mabel is not the type of girl whose interests are all in one groove. 

She is as fond of reading as she is of the outdoor life, and the books you 
will find in her library are not the kind you would usually associate with a 
comedy queen. Without being in the least bit obtrusively "highbrow," Mabel 
has a preference for such writers as Shaw and Balzac. Complete editions of 
their works are to be found on her well-stocked bookshelves, and she doesn't 
use her books as a receptacle for her letters or shopping-lists either. 

December 25, 1920 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 

[from an interview with Roscoe Arbuckle] ... "Those days of the 'Fatty and 
Mabel' comedies were great days," remarked Fatty Arbuckle. "We hadn't much 
money, but we sure did see life. We used to walk to our locations, carrying 



our props in bags and baskets, because we couldn't afford to hire cars. So 
long as the light lasted we worked, never worrying about eating or anything 
like that. What are you smiling at? I'm telling you. It's a wonder I 
didn't turn into a living skeleton. But--great days--great days."... 

September 14, 1921 
NEW YORK JOURNAL 

Mrs. Minta Durfee Arbuckle, wife of Roscoe Arbuckle, film comedian, 
under arrest in San Francisco in connection with the death of Miss Virginia 
Rappe, is well on her way today to join her husband on the coast. Before 
leaving she reiterated her belief in her husband's innocence... 

Miss Durfee, or Mrs. Arbuckle, as she prefers to be known, was in the 
apartment of her sister, Mrs. H. D. McLean, of No. B16 West Ninety Seventh 
Street, prior to the five-day journey which will take her to the San 
Francisco jail in which "Fatty" is locked up charged with murder... 

Mabel Normand, motion picture actress, who is stopping at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, was one who telephoned Mrs. Arbuckle, expressing sympathy... 

December 1921 
CAPT. BILLY'S WHIZ BANG 

Mabel Normand went off on a farm in Vermont last winter and drank milk 
until she could again ask her friends how one could lose weight. Just now, a 
distinguished looking gentleman with gray hair is trotting Mabel about to the 
dance emporiums. 

[This is certainly a reference to William Desmond Taylor.] 



June 1922 


CAPT. BILLY’S WHIZ BANG 

Mabel Normand entertained a half dozen friends at a box party to see 
"The London Follies," March 5th, just one month after William D. Taylor's 
death. She also attended the races at the Los Angeles Speedway the following 
Sunday, where she giggled all afternoon with a group of girl friends, went 
down into the auto pits to talk with the drivers and pretty generally enjoyed 
herself. On the following evening she was again seen dancing at the Cocoanut 
Grove at the Ambassador. 


April 10, 1922 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Have Not Canceled; Says Miss Normand 

Los Angeles--Mabel Normand and John Waldron, manager of the Mack Sennett 
studios, today denied a report current in screen circles in the East that the 
comedienne had accepted $40,000 to cancel her contract with the Sennett 
corporation. 

Notoriety gained by Miss Normand in connection with the Taylor case was 
said to be responsible for the rumored story, Waldron said. 

"How long does Miss Normand 's present contract run?" he was asked. 

Waldron declined to answer. 

The present picture in which Miss Normand is starring--"Suzanna"--will 
be completed in a few weeks, it was said at the Mack Sennett studios. 

Miss Normand will leave for a vacation at that time, Waldron said. She 
plans to visit Europe. 


August 1922 



CAPT. BILLY’S WHIZ BANG 

It was rumored that Prince Mohammed All Ibraham, who recently came from 
Egypt to visit New York, was soon to wed Mabel Withee, Broadway musical star, 
the Prince having bestowed on Mabel a diamond platinum plaque valued at many 
thousands of dollars. However, it seems the King of the Pharaohs broke a 
date with Mabel recently and has been bestowing admiring glances elsewhere. 

It is said that the Prince is "sweet" on Mabel Normand, too, and that Mabel 
recently wired the Prince that she was soon coming east and "not to fall in 
love with anybody else before she arrived." 

Mabel Normand always could smell diamonds from afar! 

June 9, 19ZZ 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

With reservations all booked for the Aquitania, it is high time Mabel 
Normand is arriving here if she expects to sail June 13. She is due this 
morning, having spent a part of yesterday in Chicago, where she was 
interviewed by the newspapers on the William Desmond Taylor murder. She said 
in an interview she expected to consult Mr. Sennett in New York, and her 
plans depended largely upon his verdict. If he told her to go back to the 
coast she would return immediately and begin work, while if he said she 
should stay in the East she would follow his instructions. One of the 
evening papers carried an interview with Miss Normand and spoke of her as 
sadder since her unpleasant experience in the Taylor case. 

June 14, 19ZZ 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mabel Normand Sails Quietly on Aquitania 



Sailing quietly, her departure known only to a few intimate friends, 
Mabel Normand, film star, was one of the cabin passengers on the Aquitania of 
the Cunard Line, which left the foot of West Fourteenth street yesterday for 

Cherbourg and Southampton. With her was a friend, Miss Juliet Courtial 

[sic]. Miss Normand did not reach the slip until just a few minutes before 
the sailing hour and parried all questions asked as to the shooting of 
Taylor, the film director. 

"Please don't discuss that," she said. "I've been running away from it 

for months. That is one of the reasons I am going away to get a rest." 

She said she was going to London to meet her mother and would also go to 
Paris and Berlin. She said she would have sailed on June 6, but while making 
the film "Suzanne," a Spanish picture, holy Week intervened and no work was 
done on the picture during that time. 

She said she would return in August and start work in September on 
another picture in Los Angeles. She was on the passenger list as Miss Mabel 
"Norman . " 

August 6, 1922 
Ormsby Burton 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

London, July 19--Mabel Normand has been to London, and she could have 
had as much publicity as that given here to Mary Pickford, had she wanted it. 
But she preferred to keep out of the limelight, mainly because she expected 
everybody would be wanting her to tell all she knew about the murder of 
William D. Taylor. While in London therefore she declined dinners and 
interviews as much as possible, and just went about seeing the sights and 
buying things. From London she went to Paris, where in one of the very few 
interviews she has given she told a reporter that she was enamored of London, 
that she loved its policemen and its climate, and that she was "going right 



back there" as soon as she could. 


August 20, 1922 
Ormsby Burton 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

London, August 4--Mabel Normand, when she arrived in London, made it 
clear to her interviewers that she was not engaged to be married and that she 
had no present thought of getting married. On the top of this pronouncement 
came the report that she had betrothed herself to Prince Ibrahim. This she 
now denies with equal emphasis. She is not engaged to any one, she says. 

There is some hustle about Mabel Normand. The other day she was in a 
hurry to get to Paris. She reached the London office of the Lep Aerial to 
book an aeroplane seat for the Gay City, only to find that the last passenger 
auto to the aerodrome for the last aeroplane to France that day had gone. 

But a special car was rushed to the air station and she arrived just in time 
to leap aboard the flying machine. 

September 1922 
Elsie Codd 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 

Seeing Limehouse with Mabel 

As everybody knows, Mabel Normand is a world-famous film comedienne. To 
be strictly accurate, she is THE most famous film comedienne, for as 
"Keystone Mabel," she had romped her joyous way to her stardom before most of 
her fellow twinklers were even heard of. And, being a comedienne, Mabel is 
just naturally rather an unexpected little person, chockful of surprises. 

Most lady film stars who treat themselves to that long-promised trip to 



little old Europe usually travel whit whole trunkfuls of scrumptious feminine 
garments, incidentally allowing a few empty ones as well for a visit to 
Paris. The London porters must have found Mabel's baggage uncommonly heavy 
to handle, for most of HER trunks were filled with books, and not of the 
light variety at that. 

So it didn't surprise me in the least, when I looked in to see her at 
the Ritz, to find her, as usual, buried in a book. 

"You're just in time," she greeted me. "I've ordered the taxi, and 
we're going right down to Chinatown to see all these wonderful things I've 
been reading about." 

I picked up the book from the chaise-lounge to look at the title, 
"Limehouse Nights," by Thomas Burke. 

"Do it right now" is a typically American motto; and I am tempted to 
believe it must have originated with Mabel. She told me whilst she adjusted 
a smart little turban and scrambled into wrap that she had just been 
re-reading some of the stories, and felt she "couldn't wait another minute." 

We drove through the glittering West End thoroughfares , with all of 
their jolly traffic and the bustle of a great city preparing for its 
evening's amusement, whilst Mabel gaily chatted at my side, telling me 
sketchily what she had been doing since her arrival in England. 

Then we crossed one of the bridges and plunged into that darker London 
which lies to the south side of the river. Followed an interminable ride 
through a bewildering maze of mean and dimly-lighted streets, till at last 
the car slowed down in what seemed to be some main thoroughfare between 
Pennyfields and Limehouse Causeway. 

"We'd better get out now and walk," our escort suggested. "A car in 
these parts is likely to attract too much attention. I'll tell the driver to 
wait for us here." 

We wandered up the Causeway, then back again down Pennyfields towards 
the river. London's Chinatown is rather an unpretentious affair compared 
with that of Los Angeles, where there is a beautiful temple tucked away 
behind a maze of crooked streets, and where some of the little restaurants 



have their balconies so brightly decorated that you can almost imagine 
yourself under Eastern instead of Western skies. Limehouse has an atmosphere 
all its own. The unfathomable spirit of the East broods over its drab 
streets and narrow alleys. 

A little Chinese two-year-old was seated on a doorstep in Pennyfields, 
the only touch of youth and freshness we saw in those mean streets. She was 
dressed in a spotless suit of white "rompers" and was mothering a Teddy bear, 
much like any British baby. 

"Isn't she just cute, the darling!" Mabel cried, and stopped for a 
little chat. For a moment the Teddy bear was forgotten, whilst the child 
appraised her visitor with a pair of solemn eyes. She evidently didn't 
understand a word of what Mabel was saying, but she must have decided that it 
was something nice, for gradually the little face crinkled into a smile, and 
the chubby fingers clutched at something bright and sparkling on Mabel's 
dress. 

Babies, after all, are much the same all the world over. 

We finished up the evening with a Chinese restaurant. Mabel isn't the 
sort of person who is content with a superficial impression of the mere 
outside of things. She wanted to see a real Limehouse "interior," and she 
wasn't going back to the Ritz until she had seen what she wanted. 
Diplomatically our escorted steered us back to the less dimly-lighted 
thoroughfare , where a policeman stood on guard, and halted before a small 
eating-house. 

A brief argument ensued on the subject of Miss Normand's jewelry. The 
expedition had been undertaken entirely on the spur of the moment, and the 
man of the party was at some pains to convince her that, though diamonds are 
all very well at the Ritz, it was but reasonable to suppose that a certain 
element of risk was entailed by wearing them in Limehouse. Mabel, however, 
thought otherwise, and absolutely declined to entertain any suggestion that 
she should "pop them into her handbag" by way of precaution. 

So far, she had remained unrecognised, but during this little discussion 
I noticed that two small street arabs had crept up and were staring at Mabel 



with very suspicious interest. 

"It's Mybel ! " ejaculated the one in a whisper, hoarse with suppressed 
excitement . 

"T'ayn't!" The other was trying hard to sound skeptical, though 
obviously half-convinced. 

"I tell yer it is!" 

Two small noses were immediately flattened against the window when we 
took our seats at the plain deal table inside. After a time they 
disappeared. The owners had evidently pattered away to impart the "scoop" to 
their friends. 

The sensation of the evening, in fact, was provided by Chinatown's 
Cockney population. Those two small boys had not neglected their 
opportunity. On leaving the restaurant, Mabel found herself suddenly hailed 
with a delighted "Mybel! Mybel! Hello, Mybel!" 

A small crowd had assembled and had been eagerly waiting for her to re- 
appear. They were not by any means a classy or fashionable gathering, but 
they gave their screen idol a right royal welcome, bombarding her with 
questions. "What's it like in America, Mybel?" "Is Mybel yer real name?" 
"How old are yer?" 

And there was no getting Mabel away from them. We should never have got 
her back to the Ritz that night if the good-natured policeman, who had 
hitherto discreetly looked another way, had not eventually decided that it 
was high time to save her from her friends. They gave her a cheer as the 
taxi slowly moved away, and she waved them a last good-bye. 

September 8, 1922 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Europe having received the thrill of its life in the appearance of Mabel 
Normand at Deauville and other famous places, the young lady is now on her 



way home. She sailed yesterday on the Majestic, and if she cares to write 
her experience she will have plenty to tell. Mabel always gets the most out 
of every adventure. 

September 13, 1922 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

[interview with Mabel Normand on her arrival from Europe] ...Mabel 
Normand said she had been away six weeks, most of the time in Paris, resting. 

She was now ready to go West after a stay of a week in New York to begin 

making a picture with an English scenario, its name yet undecided, but 
something on the order of "Molly 0." During the voyage she appeared each day 
in the big swimming pool on the Majestic, which she praised highly. Did she 
have a gallery? She did. She was surprised, she said, to learn that Roscoe 

Arbuckle had not progressed in the settlement of his affairs before the 

public and she was pained to learn of his illness in China. 

September 17, 1922 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mabel Hee-Hees at Perry's Suit 

A legal battle of much warmth is promised tomorrow when Mabel Normand, 
the vivacious film star, answers to the suit of Perry M. Charles, her former 
press agent, for a matter of $2,940 back salary and several hundred dollars 
expenses, which he alleges is due him. On Friday a deputy sheriff attached 
several trunks of new gowns, which the actress brought back with her from her 
recent trip to Paris, and also commandeered all of Miss Normand's jewelry, 
now reposing in the safe of the Hotel Ambassador, where the star is living 
during her stay in New York. 



In the meanwhile nobody seems to know just what Miss Normand is doing to 
oppose the suit. She refused consistently to be interviewed yesterday on any 
point of the action, saying she knew nothing of it. 

Miss Normand 's gowns may have been attached, but there was no evidence 
of it yesterday, when she flitted through the lobby of the Ambassador. The 
star was clothed in white from head to toe. Of what material the gown was 
composed the reporter who was sent to interview her could not determine. He 
caught only a fleeting glimpse. He probably wouldn't have known anyway. 

The actress was very loath to talk. The reporter, talking from the 
lobby to Miss Normand in her suite, was told she didn't know anything about 
the affair. After a short conversation, however, she decided to come down to 
the lobby to talk the matter over. 

After a time, Miss Normand did come down, but escorted by a young man. 
She started out as the reporter arose to speak. Seeing him, she turned 
nervously, giggled and ran out to her automobile on the arm of her companion. 

Miss Normand 's predicament is due to the suit brought by Charles, after 
he found "honeyed words" didn't pay him for his work. According to his 
charges, she has failed to pay him for his work with anything more tangible 
than a series of telegrams filled with pleasant words. He decided good cheer 
was a poor substitute for dollars, and now seeks $2,940 in back salary and 
several hundred dollars for expenses. 

Charles admits receiving some money for his offices in Miss Normand 's 
behalf, but declares it was very little, and nothing to what he was entitled 
to. "Men must live," is the opinion of Charles, and when a press agent gives 
up a perfectly good job as publicity man for a musical comedy to undertake 
the same sort of work for a film star, he expects to be paid. 

Charles submitted to the court several telegrams he said were sent him 
by the actress. He said he was in Toronto last April when Miss Normand, who 
was in Los Angeles, wired him: 

"Perry Dear--Wire me collect your plan. Received wire this A. M. 
Wonderful if you are in England when I arrive to meet me. Without you I will 
be lost. Love and thanks to the Tates. Is Harry (Tate) paying your passage? 



Wire details. If you need money, wire me. When do you sail? Might be able 
to go along. Want you to work for me. Anything you say goes about salary. 
Might be better your going ahead to fix things up, then return to America 
with me. London, Paris, Berlin, etc. When arrive New York will telephone 
you. Love, Mabel." 

Charles submitted another telegram he says he got on May 9 as follows: 

"Perry Dear--Can I phone you anywhere and at what time Wednesday? Send 
me straight wire. Also insist upon paying for phone. You are beloved by me. 
Telephone me Wilshire 7226. Love, Perry, always." 

Charles alleges that he considered himself employed and sailed from 
Montreal for Southampton. He did some preliminary work for her there, he 
says, and when she arrived later introduced her to theatrical, dramatic and 
sporting editors, reporters and others. 

October 28, 1922 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

[from a speech of Will Rogers, delivered on October 13, 1922 to the 
Associated Motion Picture Advertisers in New York]... "Not a woman in New York 
City--I don't except any one--does more quiet charitable work than Mabel 
Normand. There never was a list, whether for the benefit of an injured stage 
hand or electrician or for some larger and more general purpose, that Mabel 
didn't head. I don't say these things from any personal bias. We held a big 
charitable affair out there which Mr. Frohman put on and which was attended 
by all the big stars, but Mabel Normand got the biggest reception of any 




November 12, 1922 
Myrtle Wright 



NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 


[letter to the editor] .. .Mabel Normand used to be a great favorite of 
mine. Then for an extended period she appeared in the most hopelessly 
colorless films. I kept going to see her, each time hoping and believing 
that if I were persevering enough I'd be sure to strike something good, 
eventually. It took a long time and a lot of persistence, but finally I saw 
"Molly 0," which was the best part Mabel Normand had had for a year or more. 
Just when things began to look bright again, and I thought: well at last she 
has decided to give us something worthwhile, away she went to Europe and 
ain't been seen since!... 

February 9, 1923 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

After spending the holidays in Europe Mabel Normand is on the high seas 
speeding toward New York. She sailed from England on the Baltic on 
February 3 and is due to reach here in a few days... 

February 14, 1923 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mabel Normand Engaged? No Indeed! 

Mabel Normand, film star, returned from Europe yesterday wearing a gold 
ring studded with diamonds on the "engagement finger" of her left hand. 

She denied, however, she had married in England or perhaps became 
engaged there. She did admit she had met agreeable persons during her stay 
in the British Isles since early in December; but, that apparently was as far 
as the matter went. There were rumors on the ship. But liners are such 



gossipy places! 

Miss Normand herself looked agreeable as she came down the gangplank of 
the Baltic, which had met the Winter gales and had one of the roughest 
voyages this season. 

The photo-play actress was apparently in fine health. Despite published 
reports from abroad that she was living a quiet life there, with no display 
of fine dresses or jewels, she arrived yesterday arrayed in a black dress of 
the kind called "chic," a stunning leather-trimmed hat and her celebrated 
rope of pearls around her neck. As to what she has been doing while abroad 
she was silent. Several friends met her at the pier. 

She said she would go to Hollywood next Tuesday to appear in a film 
called "Marianne," under Mack Sennett's direction. She went to the Hotel 
Ambassador with a traveling companion who on the passenger list was "Miss E. 
Luth," but who, according to Miss Normand, was Mrs. Louise Lee. 

Miss Normand looked at her old home on Staten Island when the Baltic lay 
at Quarantine, and declared: 

"It looks good covered with snow." 

February 23, 1923 
Louella Parsons 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

After spending her time dodging inquisitive reporters who tried to 
fasten a husband on her Mabel Normand is returning to the Coast and work. 

She is leaving for Hollywood today. Her first picture will be "Mary Ann," to 
be made by Mack Sennett. Miss Normand yesterday went to the Capitol Theatre, 
where she had a preview of "Suzanne," her next picture. She looks very well 
these days and, having had a rest, is ready to return to work. She came home 
from Europe only a couple of weeks ago. 



March 11, 1923 
Frances Agnew 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Los Angeles, March 5--For eight months or more Mabel Normand has been 
missing from Hollywood and the film folk and "fans" here often wondered if 
Mabel were ever coming home. She set their wonders at rest by returning 
Tuesday night, bubbling over with even more than her usual "pep" following 
her long rest. And she lightened the hearts of confirmed native sons and 
daughters by saying that despite all the charms of the Continent she is still 
loyal to Hollywood. She says she will start work immediately in Mack 
Sennett's story, "Mary Ann." 


April 22, 1923 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mabel Normand Chosen 

Will Take Phyllis Haver's Part in "The Extra Girl" 

Hollywood, April 21--Announcement was made today that Mabel Normand is 
to play the title role in "The Extra Girl," which Mack Sennett is now 
producing. This settles a much discussed question, as Phyllis Haver, who was 
promoted to stardom by Sennett for this production, resigned her association 
with the producer last week. Rumor has it that there was a disagreement over 
the story. Then it was said that Winifred Bryson would play the role, but 
there was apparently some hitch in that play, too, for today comes the news 
of Miss Normand's acceptance of the part. She will play "The Extra Girl" 
immediately and later star in "Mary Ann." 



July 1923 
CAPT. BILLY’S WHIZ BANG 

Mabel Normand must have renewed her hold on Mack Sennett. When Mabel 
recently returned from Europe she managed to kick up such a didoe that the 
Phyllis Haver-Mack Sennett love affair was broken off. Phyllis disappeared 
from the lot, and Mabel was given the lead in "The Extra Girl" in spite of 
the fact that Phyllis already had done two weeks' work in the picture. 

Bernard Shaw and Hall Caine, who were so keen for an introduction to 
Mabel in London, might find a plot in this. 

October 14, 1923 
Florence Lawrence 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

"My First Day in the Movies"--Mabel Normand 

"The first day I ever worked in pictures," said Mabel Normand, "Griffith 
was directing in the old Biograph Studio in New York. He kept the company so 
late it was nearly 1 o'clock when I got home, but I had a pay check for $8. 

I got overtime, you see, for I was just an extra. My mother said: 'No, 
can't do that,' so I never went back." 

Mabel admits she was pretty green about pictures when she began. Alice 
Joyce told her of the studio and asked her to come down, but the famous 
little comedienne wasn't interested. 

"You see," she admits, "I wanted to be an artist. I was studying 
painting and drawing at the Art Students' League in New York, and I had to 
earn the money for my lessons by posing. I worked every morning for Howard 
Chandler Christy and every afternoon for Henry Hutt. Each of them paid me 
$1.50. That $3 looked like a lot of money when I earned it, but I had to pay 
30 cents to get home to Staten Island every night and so I was just about 



able to pay for my art and piano lessons." 

One day Christy gave her a holiday--with pay. She's very careful about 
that. She didn't have to work and she would get her money so she decided to 
go down to the old Fourteenth street studio and see what it was all about. 

"The first thing I saw when I got inside the studio door," Mabel 
relates, "was the most beautiful creature--all blonde and dressed up--with 
big blue eyes and gorgeous golden hair which came nearly to the floor. 

"I looked at her and then I looked at myself. I had on a little blue 
dress my mother made and a trimmed hat. I thought I had a lot of hair, too, 
but it didn't come anywhere near the floor, so I just said to myself, 'No, 
you won't do,' and started for the door." 

Griffith had seen the little wide-eyed visitor. His name didn't mean 
much then, and nothing at all for Mabel, but when the messenger he sent 
stopped her at the door she went back. 

"Fie made me go to work, all dressed up in a page's costume, you know, 
just a funny little suit without any skirts, and I was terribly embarrassed. 
All I had to do was to stand still by the side of the beautiful blonde who 
was a queen, or something." 

Finally Mabel admits the work was finished and she got a check and went 

home . 

"I didn't know there was anything more for me to do. I didn't know the 
pictures went on for two or three days before they were finished, so I went 
back and posed for my artist again and went to school and got up every 
morning and practiced my piano lessons from 6 o'clock until 7." 

That was the Mabel Normand of ten years ago. Floppy, earning her $3 a 
day, she dreamed of becoming a great painter whose pictures would be shown in 
the famous salons of New York. 

Yesterday Miss Normand 's car stopped before the Biltmore entrance. The 
doorman smilingly ushered the star of "The Extra Girl" into the Galeria Real. 
Checkroom girls fluttered with eager eyes as she passed and three head 
waiters bowed low as she sought a small table for tea. No queen could have 
been received with more deference; royalty itself could not have accepted the 



courtesies with a more gracious charm. 

While her painting has had to be discarded, the Mabel of today encircles 
the world with her pictures. Not of oils and canvases, to be sure, but none 
the less creations of her own art. 

It was several months after her first adventure that Mabel finally went 
back to the studio, and then she played "vamps." 

"They dressed me up in long, clinging clothes, taught me to make up and 
gave me a big hat to wear--oh! a lovely hat--the biggest I'd ever seen," 
continued the star. "I loved the hat--in fact, I could hardly bear to leave 
my dressing room mirror to go out on the set." 

The little slim girl of 15 or 16 didn't have the opulent figure then 
considered necessary for the vamping roles, so she describes her efforts at 
padding. 

"I had to use towels to stuff around in the places where I was too 
little," she chuckles. "Baby vamps and the 'boyish form' hadn't become so 
popular then. 

"Mr. Griffith would say: 'Now thrown back your head and half shut your 
eyes and look at him that way,' and I'd do it, and on the screen it seemed a 
wicked look. Then D. W. would snap me out of that mood and say: 'Sparkle, 
Normand, Sparkle," and I'd flicker my eyelashes and pout my lips and think I 
was a regular actress doing heavy stuff." 

It was some time before the comedy qualities of the little star were 
discovered. 

"I thought, being dark, I must always play the wicked woman on the 
screen," Mabel continued. All the heroines were blondes at first, you know, 
and I never dreamed I could make any one laugh with me--although they must 
have laughed at me often enough, I'm sure," she added. 

Finally Miss Normand was put into the Griffith stock company, but one 
day a friend whispered, "I know where you can get a new contract--and get 
$100 a week." The sum was unbelievable, but persuasion led the actress to 
rival producers down the street. Sure enough, there was the new proposition. 

"Those men offered me the hundred right enough," said Mabel, "but I just 



thought it was a joke and wouldn't consider it. I was rattled, too, and kept 
on saying, 'Why, I couldn't! I'm getting $25 now from Mr. Griffith. I'd 
have to ask him first before I promised you.' 

"There's nothing in that old bromide about 'he who hesitates is lost,'" 
adds the star, "because when I'd repeated it often enough that I was getting 
$25, they finally raised their own offer and brought out a contract made out 
for $125 a week. I signed it and when I got out of the office I was so 
excited I walked from Sixteenth Street way up to Times Square and back again 
without an idea of where I was going or why." 

That was the contract that brought her to Los Angeles and proved the 
stepping stone upon which the little actress mounted and mounted up the 
cinematic scale. 

And incidentally, while the silversheet artistry of her smiles and tears 
became "bigger and better," her name on a contract also became something for 
producers to think about, especially when they were adding ciphers to that 
first of the four figures which are necessary to any documents Mabel even 
considers today. 

October 1925 
MOVIE MAGAZINE 

. . .Wallace MacDonald used to be one of the old Keystone cops and it was 
during this time that he first came to know and appreciate the little Irish 
girl whose own life has turned out so differently from the comedy she 
portrays on the screen. 

"Mabel is a person you never forget," he began. "She is probably the 
most impetuous girl in the world--always up to some prank. It is no wonder 
that she sometimes finds herself in difficulties. It is to be expected that 
she will always be misunderstood. 

"I remember one time in the old Keystone days when Mack Sennett made a 
trip to New York. He wired the studio manager that he would return at a 



certain hour of a certain day. 

"And Mabel, knowing that he expected everyone to be on hand to greet 
him, had all of us hide in the rafters of the main building. From this point 
we could observe him without being seen. 

"Flis face was a study when he saw the deserted building. There wasn't a 
human being in sight. Office doors swung open. Sets on the stages were dark 
and forlorn. The only sign of any life was a cat who prowled about the 
place. 

"Finally Mabel's convulsions of laughter attracted his attention and she 
climbed down from her hiding place, crying with laughter." 

That, of course, happened years ago. But it quite coincides with later 
stories we have heard. 

"There is no one in the world like Mabel," Mr. MacDonald added, "No one 
else quite so thoughtful of others. 

"Both Mrs. MacDonald and I will be forever in her debt. I knew her only 
casually and Doris has only met her once. But when our baby was born dead, 
she slipped out of the courtroom in the midst of her own troubles to send 
Doris flowers and a sincerely sympathetic note. 

"That is typical of her as any number of people in Flollywood could 
testify. 

"She's Irish. That perhaps explains her best of all." 

November 8, 1925 
CHICAGO HERALD-EXAMINER 

[from an article on stunt doubles in motion pictures] ... Ray Thompson is 
now playing some important roles in pictures, but he first gained recognition 
by his daring horsemanship. Many audiences were thrilled by Mabel Normand's 
"Mickey," a play in which a horserace was featured. Mabel mounted the 
thoroughbred, posed for a few close-up pictures, then gave way to "Red" 
Thompson, who rode the race. This was staged at the old Exposition Park 



track in Los Angeles, where 10,000 persons were on the grounds. 

To this day few know that the horse which fell near the grandstand that 
afternoon was put in the race to be thrown by its rider before a motion 
picture camera, stationed just back of a small white flag on the fence. When 
Ray suddenly reached forward and pulled his mount's head quickly and 
violently to one side and caused the animal to stumble and go down in a heap, 
the great crowd gasped. 

Ray lay still on the track and a crowd quickly gathered. All the time 
the camera was clicking. 

"Stand back! Stand back and give him air!" some special officer 
shouted. 

After the camera had enough Ray arose, smiled, and said: "Gentlemen, 

I think you. That will be all today." 

He led his horse, not hurt, away. And many persons have marveled at the 
wonderful ride that "Mabel Normand" made in "Mickey," and marveled that she 
escaped in such a nasty spill... 


April 1930 
NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 

A party with a most tragic finale was the little surprise birthday 
gathering arranged for Lew Cody by some of his friends. It was one of the 
first social events Lew has attended since his recovery from his long illness 
and came as a surprise to him, for, when he arrived home after a trip to the 
sanitarium at Monrovia, to see his wife, Mabel Normand, he found a group of 
friends waiting to wish him many happy returns of the day. Just after 
midnight, the guests were shocked and the gay effort to cheer Lew up a little 
was turned to tears by a telephone call that Mabel had passed away quietly at 
a little after twelve. Those who had arranged the party were Norman Kerry, 
Cliff Edwards, Jack Gilbert, Marshall Neilan, Walter O'Keefe, Jack Pickford 
and Hoot Gibson, all old time friends of Lew's. 



April 1930 
Walter Winchell 
NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 

Poor Mabel Normand, she suffered so before the end came, but we didn't 
know her well and we will follow the counsel of Will Rogers, who urged people 
not to write about her career or passing unless they knew her. "Only those 
who knew her could write about her," Rogers advised. It was a touching story, 
however, that Eddie Doherty wrote in one of the New York dailies about her. 
Doherty told how the newspaper crowd helped make her sick and unhappy, for it 
was their duty to investigate matters in which her name was involved, 
although no one could ever connect her with some of the west coast tragedies. 
Doherty was sincerely sorry, he said, that his duty caused her pain and he 
wrote a beautiful story about her. 

I met her once up at T. R. Smith's place on 47th Street. Mr. Smith is 
the executive head for the Liveright publishing firm and at a literary party, 
as they are laughingly called, Mabel passed around her autograph album, 
asking all the celebrated writers there to write in her book. They all penned 
amusing lines and tributes to her and then she confessed to me that she once 
was the world's champion autograph-pest hater. She disliked to give her 
autograph, she said, and now look, here she was collecting the signatures of 
well-knowns herself. "At heart I guess" she said, "I'm a hero-worshiper, 
too." 




April 1930 
Herb Howe 
NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE 


...A representative of a paper rang the bell of Mabel's apartment during 



the time when scandal was poisoning her life. Her name had been dragged into 
it only through loyal friendship. Mabel turned white but she received the 
representative. 

"I wanted to know if you wanted to renew your subscription," said the 

boy. 

Mabel had expected a reporter. When the boy left she fainted in the 
arms of Mamie, her maid. 

. . .At the funeral of Mabel Normand the motion-picture industry seemed 
suddenly to have aged. Allowance must be made, of course, for grief that 
lined their faces, bowed their heads. Yet most of the pioneers of gay 
Hollywood who followed her casket with tear-wet eyes--greatest figures of 
this fanciful world--were quite gray-haired, some bent and wrinkled. Ten 
years ago they were debonair, romantic: Chaplin, Griffith, Ford Sterling, 

Mack Sennett, Doug Fairbanks, Sam Goldwyn and many others. 

It wasn't a funeral, it was a farewell. No one was ever so loved as 

"Mickey." She hasn't died, she lives forever in the hearts of us to whom she 

gave love, courage, sympathy, tolerance. 

"The Indiscretions of a Star" 

"The Indiscretions of a Star" was a series that ran in PICTURE-PLAY 
magazine for a year during 1922-1923, purporting to relate the true 

experiences of a silent-film actor who wished to only be identified as "Barry 

Stevens." The installment below was obviously supposed to be the story of 
Mabel Normand. Although published with a cover date of April 1922, all the 
material in that issue of PICTURE-PLAY (editorials, news items, and articles) 
was clearly written prior to the Taylor murder. The story is of interest 
because: (1) it is an early account of the romance of Mack Sennett and Mabel 




Normand; (2) it is the earliest-written mention we have seen regarding Mabel 
Normand's drug addiction; (3) it mentions Sam Goldwyn having repeatedly spent 
money on her drug rehabilitation (this was also mentioned in Louella Parsons' 
book "The Gay Illiterate"); (4) it has Mack Sennett threatening to shoot 
someone he regards as a rival for Mabel's affections! In the story, all 
names were changed, and much is obviously fictionalized. The portions of the 
story not pertaining to Mabel Normand have been edited out. 


April 1922 
PICTURE-PLAY 


The Indiscretions of a Star 

as told to Inez Klumpf 

...Barry Stevens and I talked it over the other day, when we began this 
story of his. 

"I don't know exactly where to begin or how far to go," he told me. "I 
don't want folks who read this to blame us movie people too much, yet I want 
them to know what kind of people we are and what the things are that make us 
what we are. I'll tell you--suppose we begin with Nadine." 

And after he'd begun telling me the incident, I agreed that it would 
indeed be well to begin with Nadine. 

"I wish you could have met Nadine when I first knew her," Barry began. 

We were tearing along in his car, on our way to a little old farmhouse on 
Long Island Sound, where he was working on location. "She was one of the 
prettiest little Irish girls in the world, with really beautiful black hair-- 
the kind that fluffs out like spray, it's so fine and wavy--and her blue eyes 
were even lovelier than they are now; they always look sort of tired and 
sophisticated nowadays, it seems to me. 



"She was working in comedies--doing real slapstick stuff, getting hit 
with pies and all that sort of thing. And she was just kid enough to like 
it--she was only sixteen, you know. She'd come straight out of a New York 
tenement to go into pictures, and no matter how bad a director happened to 
be, you could bet on Nadine's having known a worse one. But she was like a 
little boy who goes wading in mud puddles in city streets--the dirt never 
touched her. She was sharp as a new pocketknife, and she was earning more 
money than she knew what to do with, so nobody could make her any kind of 
offer that tempted her at all." 

That was a new light on Nadine Malory for me. Her reputation now is-- 
well, one hesitates to mention her in circles where she is really known. 

Try to excuse her to nice people, tell them how well read she is, how 
amazingly good-hearted, and all that sort of thing, if you like, but they 
just sniff and mention various rather lurid details that stun you into 
silence. I've often wondered whether those details were true or not. 

Now I was to find out. 

"I was just beginning to work under my first starring contract, and, of 
course, I had a pretty good opinion of myself, when I met her. I'd gone over 
to the lot at the studio where she was working, with my director, to see if 
we couldn't find somebody who might make us a good leading lady, and somebody 
brought her over to where we were standing. 

"'Hullo,' she said, with a friendly little grin. 'Want to give me a 

job?' 

"I was on my dignity, of course, and let her see that I couldn't descend 
to frivolity. I was just eighteen, you know, and Lord, how important I 
felt!" 

I've heard of that meeting from others. They said that Nadine 
deliberately made fun of him, and that he, looking handsome enough to be a 
collar ad, in his cream-colored flannels and tie that made his eyes look 
steel blue, flushed and stiffened and finally wound up by laughing with her 
at himself. 

"I was crazy about her by the time the afternoon was over," he went on. 



"She has real magnetism, you know, and a trick of making you think you're the 
most interesting chap in the world. She looks in your eyes and says, 'Do 
tell me about yourself!' and you burble on and on, and then, when you're 
convinced that you're boring her to death and stop, she opens her eyes wider 
than ever and says, 'Oh, tell me some more--it's wonderful!' She told me, 
long afterward, that she had thought out some of her most effective costumes 
and at least two good plots for pictures while men were talking to her about 
themselves, but, of course, at the time I thought she was really listening to 
me--just as all men do, I imagine. 

"She wouldn't leave comedies to go to work with me, though. I did my 
best to get her to do it--told her that she might become a star herself some 
day--little did I suspect that she'd been offered a chance to be one weeks 
before, and had turned it down. 

"'But why won't you?' I asked, tagging along after her when she went 
over to a soap box that stood near the set and sat down. I was rather 
embarrassed when I discovered that she'd gone over there to change her 
costume--but she took off her shoes and stockings as any child would have 
done, apparently without even thinking of me, and got into some sandals and 
slipped another dress on over the one she was wearing, and then slid the 
underneath one off, while she talked on with me. 

"'Shall I tell you the truth?' she asked, suddenly growing serious. 
'Think you can stand it?' 

"'I can stand anything you tell me,' I told her. I was rapidly losing 
my head over her. 

"'All right--I won't leave because I'm living with my director,' she 
told me calmly. 

"I suppose I turned every color of the rainbow. I felt as if something 
had fallen on me and knocked the breath straight out of my body. 

"She waited a moment to let me get the full force of that, and then gave 
a little giggle, an impish ghost of a laugh. 

"'I'm his wife, you see--but you needn't make that fact public,' she 
went on. Then, more soberly. 'And he's in love with somebody else.'" 



"Do you mean that Nadine Malory was really married to Lee Norton when 
they made those marvelous comedies and both became famous?" I demanded 
incredulously. "Why, I've always heard--" 

"You've heard just what Lee wanted people to think." Barry cut in, 
letting his car out as we left White Plains and swung into the short cut to 
Port Chester. "He didn't want any one to know that he was married, and she, 
kid that she was, adored him and was willing to do whatever he wanted her to. 
Nobody knows yet that she married him way back there in the days when bathing 
girls still wore skirts. 

"She told me because she simply had to tell somebody, and she said she 
thought I had a kind face--imagine how that made me feel, when I'd thought I 
was so sophisticated! 

"She told me other things, too--for instance, when I asked her why she 
stuck to him, if he was in love with somebody else, she said, 'But why not? 
He's not good to me know, but he won't give in to her and get rid of me, as 
she wants him to, because he needs me. I help him write his pictures, you 
know--that is, I put down the things he says when he's drunk.'" 

I began to see why some of the Lee Norton comedies were rather 
disconnected in spots. 

"'Of course, we just kind of make them as we go along,' she told me 
after that. 'There's never really any story--comedies are just fillers, 
anyway. But I tell Lee that they could be something more than that--I think 
a comedy could be almost a feature, if it was handled right and had sort of a 
story. He thinks I'm crazy.'" 

"I wonder if he still thinks she's crazy, since Chaplin's done 'The Kid' 
and some of the rest of them have turned out five-reelers in that line," I 
volunteered . 

"Oh, I suppose so--he'll never appreciate her, no matter what happens. 
Probably thinks it was his idea--he's always been a regular sponge," answered 
Barry disgustedly. "Well, we talked for a long time, and I did my best to 
get her to break away and do straight stuff with me, but she wouldn't do it. 

"I found out afterward that the girl Norton was infatuated with was a 



cheap little actress who’d got stranded on the coast when a road show she was 
with went broke. And Nadine had seen her sitting on the extras' bench 
outside the lot one day, realized that she was up against it, and finally 
taken her in. She lived with Nadine for two weeks--then Norton gave her a 
job, and the first thing anybody knew Nadine was by way of losing her 
husband . " 

"And I suppose you stepped in and monkeyed with the buzz saw," I 
suggested. 

"Exactly," he answered, with a laugh. "My director tried to tell me I 
was a fool, when I kept trotting over to Norton's studio, but I insisted that 
Norton was a really good man--he is, you know--and that I was learning things 
from seeing how he could take a bunch of pretty girls without an ounce of 
brains and actually get action out of them. 

"Then Nadine came to me one night, at my apartment--it was exactly like 
her to do that; people gossiped about her and Norton, and she knew it, so she 
didn't take the slightest trouble to preserve what reputation she might have 
had. She just took it for granted that every one was going to believe the 
worst of her, and as she knew that trying to explain to them wouldn't do her 
any good, she just didn't try. 

"'I've changed my mind, Barry,' she told me. "I'm going to switch over 
to you. ' 

"I just stood there and stared at her. I remember that I was getting 
into a dinner coat--it was movie night at one of the Los Angeles cafes, and 
in those days I was crazy about stuff like that. When strangers pointed me 
out and gazed at me with awe I was tickled to pieces. 

"She had come in without being announced, and walked straight down the 
hall to the only room that was lighted--my bedroom. I was standing at the 
chiffonier, fussing with my tie, when she came in, and I just stood there 
with my mouth open and the tie dangling around my neck, staring at her. You 
see, the situation embarrassed me--though she never thought a thing about it. 

"She sat down on the foot of the bed and motioned to me to go on with my 


dressing. 



"'I can't stand it any longer,' she told me, and her face had a white, 
strained look that made my heart ache for her. I reached over and laid my 
hand on hers--I had an almost impersonal feeling of wanting to help her." 

"Barry Stevens, you never had an impersonal feeling about a woman in 
your life!" I cut in. "You know that as well as I do. But go on." 

"I tell you, I did feel that way about Nadine that night--I guess I was 
too scared to feel any other way. You see, there we were--not another soul 
in the apartment--at it was nine o'clock at night--not awfully late, but late 
enough. I knew it was all right--Nadine ' s heart was so full of Norton that 
she couldn't even think of another man. But I knew that, thought the 
situation wasn't my fault, it certainly was--well, indiscreet. 

"'I didn't mind so awfully much as long as I could do things for Lee,' 
she told me. That marvelous magnetism of hers had gone out like a flame 
somebody's turned a hose on; she just sat there, staring straight ahead of 
her, with her shoulders drooping, all huddled in on herself. 'But now she 
helps him instead of me. They sit together when the day's rushes are run 
off, and talk about 'em, and she makes suggestions--she doesn't know one end 
of a camera from the other, if you want to know what I think! 

"'And she--listen to this, Barry--she won't be the goat in his pictures. 
No, siree! No pies can be thrown at her. She says she's pretty enough to 
stand around and just be good looking--so Lee's designing a costume for her 
that's nothing but a frill or two and a bunch of spangles, and the next 
picture's all written around her. Me, I'm out!' 

"Well, I begged her to brace up and show him what she could do. My 
picture was all cast and under way, but we'd be through with it in a month-- 
we worked fast in those days! And I told her I'd get her into the next one. 
She sort of cheered up at that, and took off her had and fixed her hair. 

"'Guess I'll sleep on the living-room couch tonight, if you don't mind,' 
she told me, powdering that pretty little nose of hers. 'I haven't got a 
cent and no baggage--nobody ' d take me in.' 

"Talk about cold feet--mine turned to stone. I liked Nadine well 
enough--but I certainly didn't want to be all mixed up in a scandal with 



her, and I knew that was what would happen if she didn't clear out. And 
Norton was exactly the kind to make a fuss and threaten to shoot me, and then 
divorce Nadine and marry the other girl. 

"But she had her mind all made up, so I decided that the thing for me to 
do was to be conspicuously absent from home that night. I cleared out and 
went in the cafe, joined up with the crowd I'd planned to meet, and there I 
stayed. I refused to go home. 

"I started walking along the street, alone, when the cafe closed, trying 
my darndest to figure out some way of getting through the night. 

"I was considering hunting up a park bench, when a car whizzed past me, 

and then slammed around a corner and skidded into the curb. One axle 

crumpled up as it hit, and it slued around into a lamp-post and stayed there. 
I ran, of course--I was grateful for having somewhere to go. 

"And then, when I saw the man who jumped out, swearing, I was even more 
grateful. For it was Lee Norton."... 

"Well, I helped Norton get his car braced up a bit, and when he saw that 
he couldn't go on in it he raved. 

"'I'm on my way to an important engagement,' he told me. 'I've got a 
print here that I have to deliver to a chap who's to meet me at the railway 
station--he ' s taking it East for me, and a renewal of my contract really 

hangs on its getting to New York as soon as possible. Say, why can't we run 

up to your apartment--it ' s near here, isn't it?--and phone for a taxi?' 

"I give you my word that I fairly shivered. That was the last thing on 
earth that I wanted. 

"'My phone's out of order,' I answered, trying to think faster than his 
suspicions could work. 'Why not take a taxi?' 

"'We'd wait an hour to hail one, at this time of night,' he retorted 
disgustedly. 'And there isn't a garage within a mile--I'll never make that 
train at this rate. ' 

"I never felt more helpless in my life. I knew only too well that if 
anything happened that he didn't get to the train, he'd probably suggest that 
he stay the rest of the night with me. 



"Well, we stood there for about five minutes, hoping a car would go by. 
None did. Then a milk wagon came careering along, every bottle in it 
rattling. Norton hailed it and explained what he wanted. He'd pay the 
driver well if he could take that wagon long enough to make a dash for the 
railway station. 

"But the driver wouldn't have anything to do with us. He was on his way 
somewhere or other--wherever it is that milkmen go at that hour of the 
morning--and he'd let nothing stop him. He hung out of the side of his cart 
and argued with Norton, while I stood there by the street lamp, looking at 
him--and all I could think of was that he was one of the queerest-looking 
chaps I'd ever laid eyes on. He wasn't just homely--he was grotesque. No 
part of him seemed to have been designed to go with any other part of him. 

He looked like a cut-out puzzle put together wrong. 

"And there stood Norton, his cans of film under his arm, raving and 
tearing his hair and offering fabulous wealth if he could have that milk 
wagon for fifteen minutes. 

"But money wouldn't tempt the driver. Norton, getting wilder and 
wilder, began offering other things. He'd have his car fixed and give that 
to the driver--he'd give him a better job than he had with the milk company. 
Finally, nearly out of his head, he cried, 'I'll give you a job in the 
movies . ' 

"'D'you mean that?' demanded the man seriously. 

"'Sure!' exclaimed Norton. 'This chap here'll be a witness that I do.' 

"'Jump in!' cried the driver, moving over. 

"I wish you could have seen 'em go down that street. The horse, lashed 
into a frenzy, simply streaked it, and the cart swung from side to side till 
I thought it would fly loose altogether. 

"They made the train. The driver went to work for Norton two days 
later, just being himself. Norton was wild when he saw what he was in for, 
but when the picture was released the fans went mad over that driver's face. 
They thought he was looking like that on purpose! 

"Today he's one of the biggest comedians in the business--draws down a 



star-size salary, and the companies fight for him. He's a riot." 

"And what did you do with the rest of the night?" I demanded. 

"Oh, it was just about morning then. I found an all-night restaurant 
and chummed up with the fellow who ran it--got a lot of stuff from him that 
I'm using in the picture I'm making now, incidentally. And I had the best 
little alibi in the world when my manager called me up the next day and told 
me he'd met Nadine coming out of my apartment at nine o'clock that morning." 

"And what happened to Nadine after that?" I demanded, as Barry paused 
for breath. "Did Norton hear about her staying at your apartment all night?" 

"He did, and he didn't care. She went back to his studio and helped him 
get a new picture under way and all that, but he made it perfectly clear that 
she meant nothing in his young life. So she came to me again, simply 
desperate. She wanted to kill herself and took to taking dope--yes, 
actually, she did. I was scared green about her. My enthusiasm over her had 
waned by that time--any woman who becomes a burden to a man can't expect him 
to love her. Not that Nadine wanted me to; all she wanted to do was sit and 
talk to me about Norton. She'd sit in my living room and talk about him by 
the hour, and I'd sit there and fidget, knowing that the scandal sheets would 
hear about our being together every evening and talk about it, and that my 
manager would blow me up the next day--he did that regularly every morning. 

My reputation for being a nice young man was all gone blooey by that time, 
anyway . 

"Then old Mort Blenker got interested in her. And you know what he is-- 
he didn't give her a minute's peace till she said she'd make a picture for 
him. 

"She was pretty much a wreck by that time--drugs had got her. He sent 
her to a sanitarium for a while, and got her braced up, and then had her go 
to work. 

"And you know the picture they made, don't you?" And he told me the 
name of it. I can't tell it to you, or you'd know who Nadine is. 

"The biggest success of her career," I commented. 

"Exactly. She did it when she was wretchedly unhappy; she'd sit in my 



living room nights and cry--and my manager would sit there, chaperoning me 
and fidgeting for fear of what people would say--funny to think of, isn't it? 
And she'd sob out, 'My heart is breaking--I 'm so unhappy--' and go on and 
tell me how she loved Norton, and all that sort of thing. Gay for me! 

"And then she'd go to the studio the next day, and make scenes that were 
simply alive with fun--the critics called her 'the spirit of mirth incarnate' 
when that picture was released. She was really marvelous. 

"She hoped that the picture would win Norton back to her, but it didn't. 

"So, when Nadine found that she couldn't win him back, she signed a 
contract with Blenker. And you know the kind of pictures she made--not 
exactly slapstick comedies, but light, funny five-reelers that delighted the 
fans. She made a big reputation, and Blenker did everything he could to make 
it bigger. He was in love with her himself, by that time. And she couldn't 
see him at all. 

"She'd recovered from her tendency to use me as a safety valve, but our 
names were indissolubly linked, nevertheless. I couldn't ask a girl to a 
dance but what she'd say, 'Oh, aren't you taking Nadine Malory?' 

"She used to hurry home from work and go to bed and read all evening-- 
never went anywhere. It was then that she acquired her education--she ' s one 
of the best-read women you could ask to meet, now. 

"There was just one stumbling-block--she still succumbed to the drug 
habit occasionally . Gosh, how sorry I used to be for her then. Blenker 
would send her off to a cure somewhere, and spend thousands of dollars 
hushing up the stories about her that got out--though every one who knew her 
was so darned sorry for her, when it happened, that they wouldn't have let 
the public know the truth for worlds. So they'd give out stories from 
Blenker 's office, saying that she was resting and reading stories at her 
bungalow in the mountains, or something like that, and after a while she'd 
come back and go to work again... 

"Then quite suddenly life began to move for Nadine. Blenker was 
offering to give her her own company and a big director and all that sort of 
thing--she had the world at her feet--and one evening when I was getting 



cleaned up a bit to run over to the athletic club and get Tony Moreno to hunt 
up some excitement with me, she appeared on the scene. 

"'Barry, come with me!' she said. 'You've got to help me--I'm going 
back to Lee. ' 

"I tried to tell her what that would mean--that she was giving up 
Blenker's backing and influence and all that sort of thing, and going to a 
dinky company that would never do anything better than a cheap imitation of 
what some one else had done. 

"'But I want to go!' she insisted. 'I've got to go. I don't care what 
kind of pictures Lee's making--that girl has left him now, you know.' 

"She went on telling me that she could really help Lee, and all that, so 
finally I drove her down to his studio. He was sitting in his dinky little 
office, with a strip of film of his late idol tacked up on the wall and her 
photographs stuck all around on his desk. 

"'I've come back, Lee,' she said. Not another word--no recriminations , 
no finding fault with him. 

"He swung around and looked at her, so amazed he couldn't speak. And he 
looked--well , he looked glad-- just swept away with gladness. He held out his 
arms to her--and then he saw me. 

"'You dirty dog!' he cried. 'You took her away from me in the first 
place. Get out of here before I shoot you.' 

"Well, I thought of the hours and hours that I'd sat, listening to her 
tale of woe, with my manager wringing his hands because of my wrecked 
reputation and everybody talking scandal about us, and doubled up with 
mirth . . . 

"But when they made a corking good comedy, and cleaned up a fortune on 
it, just after that, I didn't dare send her a telegram of congratulation . 

And when I meet Blenker nowadays, I want to wring his hand in sympathy. He 
was slaughtered to make a Roman holiday, too. But, then, that's the way with 
the movies, isn't it?"... 
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The book WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER reprints nearly 400 contemporary 






press items tracing Taylor's Hollywood career from 1912-1922. Below are some 
additional items not included in that book. Thanks to Carolyn Becker for 
providing some of the items. 




May 30, 1914 
MOVIE PICTORIAL 

William D. Taylor, the Vitagraph player, is the author of a dramatic 
sketch named "The Mills of the Gods." He put it on with Anne Schaefer for 
the Woman's Club at Santa Monica recently. The first performance of the 
playlet was given in New York City. 

June 27, 1914 
MOVIE PICTORIAL 

William D. Taylor is investing in a motor boat so that he may make daily 
trips to and from Long Beach and Santa Monica where he lives. He is a deep 
water fiend. 


July 29, 1914 
DRAMATIC MIRROR 

William D. Taylor is still producing special features at the Balboa 
studios and has completed "Betty" ["The Criminal Code"] in four reels and is 
now engaged in producing "Rose of the Alley", which features Jackie Saunders 
and himself. When asked for an outline of the story, Taylor said, "Oh, it 
runs from the slums to society and back again, and pays visits to every state 
and stage of calling in between." And all this in three reels. 



August 14, 1914 
MOVING PICTURE STORIES 

One of the youngsters at Long Beach raised doubts as to whether William 
D. Taylor really rode the bucking horse in "Captain Alvarez." Taylor merely 
laughed at him, but when the insistent young actor brought a "bad" horse to 
the studio and said "Show us," then William's "Irish" rose, and he got on the 
broncho and "showed" them. 

August 22, 1914 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

William H. Taylor [sic], who played the role of Capt. Alvarez in the 
Vitagraph six-reel production of that title, has completed his first subject 
for the Balboa Feature Films, at Long Beach studio, consisting of four reels. 

The picture has been projected at the studio and General Manager H. M. 
Horkheimer was so well pleased with Mr. Taylor's work that he wrote him a 
letter that night in which he stated the production was the best the company 
had so far produced, and closed with a statement concerning a material 
increase in salary for the director-actor . 

Mr. Taylor, in addition to directing the production, played the lead, 
and was very ably supported by Miss Neva Delorez Gerber, who played opposite. 
The first prints of the picture will be shipped to the Box Office 
Attractions, the Balboa Company's selling agent, within a few days. 

August 29, 1914 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

A trip to Long Beach, which means the Balboa .. .William D. Taylor is as 



busy a director as there is, being engaged at present on a whopper of a five- 
reel story which is a feature production. He was measuring a deep set when 
spoken to and only had time to tell a few details of the play. 

Mr. Horkheimer is overjoyed at finding so good a director in "Cap" (Alvarez), 
and has highly commended the young producer by saying that his work is the 
best that has been turned out of the studio, and that's going some. 

September 5, 1914 
MOVIE PICTORIAL 

William D. Taylor of the Balboa bears a striking resemblance to a 
certain wealthy Pasadena majordomo of great wealth--all except in the great 
wealth. At a dance the other night a lady mistook him for the other fellow 
and asked him, "Are you one of the Whatshisnames of Virginia?" "No," said 
the truthful Billy, "I am a Taylor." "Oh!" apologized the fair one. "I am 
so sorry, er--and so you are in trade? I hope business is good." 

September 19, 1914 
NEW YORK CLIPPER 

Scenes in motion pictures, taken in fields, forests and other outdoor 
places at night by the light of a new invention of chemicals, have 
successfully been filmed by the experts of the Balboa Amusement Producing 
Company's studio in Long Beach, Cal. Many of the scenes were photographed to 
show campfire effects in a four reel feature production which was directed by 
William D. Taylor, of "Captain Alvarez" fame, the cameraman of Taylor's 
company being William J. Beckway. 

Percy De Gaston, inventor of the new chemical compound and apparatus 
which furnish enough actinic light to film scenes at night, is a camera man 
at the Balboa studios. When a scene is being photographed at night, the 



country is illuminated for several hundred feet distant, the violet-white 
flame burning steadily for two minutes. 

Director Taylor filmed seven camp-fire scenes by the new light, and is 
said to have obtained excellent results. 

November 27, 1914 
MOVING PICTURE STORIES 

William D. Taylor is tasting the fruits of success and finds them very 
palatable. It is seldom that any director receives such unanimous praise from 
both critics and the public for a first picture as "Billy" Taylor has earned 
for "The Criminal Code." In addition, he is in receipt of most complimentary 
letters from New York officials upon his second and third productions, all of 
which have been made at the Balboa studios at Long Beach. 

["The Judge's Wife" was the first film directed by Taylor, but "The Criminal 
Code" was released to the public first.] 

December 12, 1914 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Carlyle Blackwell of the Favorite Players has his own way of preparing 
for his photoplays. There is virtually a committee of four to discuss 
productions. The scenario writer prepares the script and it is then 
discussed by Carlyle Blackwell, William D. Taylor, his assistant, Henry 
Kernan, and the writer of the photoplay. The script will probably be altered 
and another evening spent in licking it into shape, two if necessary. The 
costumes and sets are then discussed and decided upon and numerous drawings 
made. Finally, the company is picked, types being selected, and the 
photoplay is read to them, after which every member of the company is 
furnished with a copy of the script to study. Many rehearsals are then held 



before the play is started and in this way some degree of perfection is 
attained before the work is actually commenced. 

December 19, 1914 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Full credit is given by William D. Taylor, of the Favorite Players, to 
Homer Scott, the star cameraman of that company. Scott's excellent work in 
"The Key to Yesterday," and "The Man Who Could Not Lose," placed him in the 
first rank of motion picture photographers. Both of these pictures abound 
with beautiful effect and wonderful photography, and yet Scott is never 
satisfied with his own efforts. 

February 20, 1915 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

The Favorite Players, with Director Taylor and Carlyle Blackwell, have 
gone north to the capital to film some settings within the capitol. They 
have a letter from the governor which says "It's yours, just ask for what you 
wish." The scenes are for "The High Hand," fast nearing completion. 

September 24, 1915 
MOVING PICTURE STORIES 

William D. Taylor, of the American company, is one of the highest paid 
directors in the business. His handling of "The Diamond from the Sky" serial 
has enhanced his reputation for producing a serial and keeping up the 
interest is a problem with which few men can grapple. 





October 1915 
Roy McCardell 
MOTION PICTURE 

. . .With each bigger and more important moving picture play I wrote came 
a closer association with the director of it. When my manuscript of "The 
Diamond from the Sky" was selected as the winner of the great New York Globe- 
Chicago Tribune-American Film Company $10,000 scenario prize, I came out to 
Santa Barbara, where the picture was to be produced, and got in as close 
communication with the director, Mr. W. D. Taylor, as I could. 

I give Mr. Taylor as full and complete and finished a photoplay as I 
can. We go into the same minute detail of character and costume as we do of 
scene and situation. We even analyze the psychology of the characters--their 
actions and reactions on each other, and the motives that actuate all they 
say and do. With Mr. Taylor and myself there is a unity of purpose, and that 
purpose is, as I have said, the essence of naturalness in a photoplay-- 
sincerity. 

It must not be thought that I hold the opinion that the author shall in 
any way intrude or much less usurp the functions of the director. 

On the contrary, the author should write out fully and completely just 
what his ideas are to the minutest detail. He should correct and recorrect, 
and he should constantly consult with and have conferences with the director, 
but the author should keep off the "locations." 

June 17, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

More than a dozen stage and film favorites gathered at a banquet given 
by Miss Marian Strauch in honor of Douglas Fairbanks prior to his departure 
for New York. 



The banquet was held in the beautiful supper club room at Hotel 
Alexandria. Those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Mr. and Mrs. 
De Wolf Hopper, Mr. and Mrs. Dustin Farnum, Mr. and Mrs. William Farnum, Mrs. 
J. Lasky, Miss Marie Doro, Mr. Elliott Dexter, Mr. Robert Milton, Mr. W. D. 
Taylor, Mr. Benjamin Ziedman, Mrs. Lew Jefferey and the hostess, Miss Marian 
Strauch . 


May 1917 
MOTION PICTURE 

William Desmond Taylor left the Fox organization at the completion of 
his feature starring Dustin Farnum, and signed up with the Morosco Company 
for one year, where he will produce Paramount features. 


May 11, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE STORIES 

It is said of William D. Taylor, the Morosco director, that he could not 
tell a lie if he tried. While something of a martinet, his artists all 
respect and have affectionate regard for him, and no actor or actress tries 
being "temperamental" with him twice. 


May 26, 1917 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

Kathlyn Williams and Wallace Reid have returned from Ft. Bragg, 
California, where they were filming lumber camp scenes under the direction of 
William H. Taylor, and are telling stories of the difficulties they 
encountered. 



For over a week they were only able to work two hours a day. The rest 
of the time was spent going to and from location. This location was in the 
heart of the mountains and in order to reach it they had to use practically 
every form of locomotion. The start from the hotel was made in an 
automobile, and then a brief ride in the stage, then a two mile trip across a 
lake in a motor boat and then a ride of a logging train to the end of the 
line and then a half mile ride on horseback. In addition to this it rained. 

June 1917 
MOTION PICTURE 

William D. Taylor has taken up handball and has become quite a crack at 
the game. 

September 1917 
MOTION PICTURE 

William D. Taylor, the Morosco director, has received many letters from 
both exhibitors and film fans, asking him to return to the screen, since 
Vitagraph reissued his "Captain Alvarez." Taylor insists that there is no 
chance of his returning to the screen as he is too wrapped up in his 
directing to tackle the acting end again. 

January 1918 
MOTION PICTURE 

Jack Pickford is planning to spend his Xmas holidays in New York City. 

Fie hopes to be able to finish his present production for the Paramount in 
time to catch the Limited for the Gay White Way. William D. Taylor, Jack's 



director, will accompany him, as they intend to mix business with pleasure 
and grab a few scenes of Jack in and around New York for his next feature. 


May 18 1918 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

"Spies and German Agents Should Be Shot," Declares 
Los Angeles Directors’ Lodge in Letter to Congress 

The Los Angeles Lodge of the Motion Picture Directors' Association 
addressed a letter on May 2 to the members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives urging the enactment of a bill whereby spies and 
German agents will be shot; that legislation be enacted suppressing German 
language newspapers and the teaching of German in the schools, and asking for 
a law defining as "treason" the conduct of war "profiteers." The letter, one 
of the most remarkable documents called forth by the war, follows: 

"Los Angeles, Cal., May 2, 1918. 

"To the Members of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America. 

"Gentlemen : 

"The Motion Picture Directors' Association desires to express their 
loyalty and devotion to the cause of freedom to which we have dedicated our 
efforts, our resources and our lives. 

"The association is composed of men who are responsible for making 
pictures which are viewed by millions of people every day in the year and in 
all parts of the world. The opportunity for molding public opinion is 
limitless. They have already accomplished much in counteracting German 
propaganda, and their efforts have already met with the approval and 
encouragement of our Government. 

"Not only the directors, but the great industry of motion pictures, in 



all its various branches, has contributed in men, money and maintenance of 
the Red Cross quite as much, if not more, than any single industry in America 
and we are most anxious to continue to do and to give whenever called upon. 

"We feel, however, that our efforts would be greatly stimulated if the 
United States Government would deal with greater severity those found guilty 
of treason and sedition. 

"The activity of spies in destroying our food supplies, our munition 
factories, our ships and property, is as directly responsible for the death 
of our soldiers as are German bullets. The indifferent American is worse 
than the pro-German; and the indifferent Senator, Congressman or private 
citizen who does not lend his every effort to the enactment of a bill 
demanding sentence of death for all spies, who now stalk defiantly in our 
midst, is guilty of murder and as culpable as the spy himself. Remember the 
German is not a soldier, but a murderer. German waiters in hotels and 
restaurants are quite as capable of feeding typhoid or other deadly germs to 
our soldiers as were the German mechanics who spliced with lead the vital 
parts of our American-made aeroplanes, resulting in the murder of our boys in 
the training camps. The leniency extended by our Government and the 
comparative immunity from punishment is encouraging spies to greater crimes 
from which we shall eventually suffer. Abroad they poison wells, shoot 
nurses, rape defenseless women, outrage children, and have cruelly murdered 
our defenseless American citizens. They await but the opportunity of 
repeating these outrages in our midst. Germans and Germany must now and 
after the war be regarded as the outcast nation and people of the world. The 
time for vigorous action has come and leniency must not be shown. Every 
traitor must receive a traitor's treatment and punishment. 

"This association most respectfully urges: 

"1. The enactment of a bill whereby spies and German agents be shot and 
not interned. 

"2. That a bill be also enacted which will exclude from the mails and 
prohibit the publication of all papers, periodicals and magazines printed in 
the German language, and that laws be enacted which shall prevent the 



teaching of German in public schools in the United States. 

"3. We also urge the enactment of legislation which shall define as 
treasonable the exaction of exorbitant profits in connection with any 
contract made with the Government. 

"Assuring you of our continued support in all things to further our 
hallowed cause, we are, 

"Respectfully, 

"The Motion Picture Directors' Association." 

[Taylor is not mentioned in the above item, but the letter was written while 
he was serving as President of the Motion Picture Directors' Association, so 
he undoubtedly had some hand in the letter's formation and approval.] 


May 25, 1918 
EXHIBITOR'S TRADE REVIEW 

Mary Pickford, accompanied by her mother, Mrs. Charlotte Pickford, 
arrived in Los Angeles last week, following the completion of her tour in 
behalf of the Third Liberty Loan, and immediately commenced work in her next 
Artcraft production, "Captain Kidd, Jr.," under the direction of William D. 
Taylor. Mr. Taylor had commenced the filming of this picture before Miss 
Pickford arrived, and is now well along with the production. The set which 
was destroyed in the Lasky studio fire was quickly duplicated on another 
stage, and practically no time was lost on this account. 

June 15, 1918 
EXHIBITOR'S TRADE REVIEW 

[from an article telling of the formation of the Motion Picture War 
Service Association, at a large meeting held on May 26, 1918]... The plans for 
the organization originated with the Motion Picture Directors' Association, 



and this body was in charge of the preliminary steps toward organization . 

The meeting, which was stage managed by S. E. V. Taylor, was opened with 
the singing of a Red Cross song and a selection by the San Pedro Marine Band, 
with Charlie Murray filling his usual position as master of ceremonies. 

Charlie Chaplin was introduced as temporary chairman, and announced the 
objects of the organization about to be formed. "The Motion Picture War 
Relief Association," he said, "will be an independent organization of the 
industry, the ministering mother of the motion picture people who are 'over 
there' and their dependents, and an energetic aid to the Government in its 
war activities." 

William D. Taylor, president of the Motion Picture Directors' 
Association, next told of the inception of the idea and of its growth, and of 
the final decision to make the organization a universal one, instead of 
attempting to confine so great a project to the Directors' Association. 

August 2, 1919 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

"I wish the Realart Company would send Mary Miles Minter out here to 
California for her first few pictures," remarked William D. Taylor last week 
at the Morosco studio, where he was finishing the last scenes of "Huckleberry 
Finn," which completes for the present his work on the Paramount-Artcraft 
program. "But instead of that pleasant prospect, I have to leave this 
delightful clime for summer in New York. Thank of it! The only reward is 
the anticipation of meeting and directing Mary." 

January 3, 1920 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Through the quick work of Director William Taylor, Mary Minter, her 



mother and party were saved from what might have been a serious accident when 
their chauffeur, fatigued by a twenty-four hour grind, lost control of the 
steering wheel of Miss Minter's automobile. 

Miss Minter had spent four days away from Los Angeles making personal 
appearances in connection with the showing of "Anne of Green Gables," her 
first Realart production, at the Tivoli Theater in San Francisco and the 
Turner and Dahnken house at Oakland. Following a crowded program of 
luncheons, entertainments and Christmas benefit activities, Miss Minter, her 
mother, Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, her director and a publicity representative 
left San Francisco at 4 a.m., December 18, in order to be able to make Los 
Angeles in time for the opening of Miller's New Theatre where Miss Minter was 
scheduled to appear in conjunction with the photoplay. 

After a day of steady riding in a pouring rain, during which only brief 
stops were made for meals, the party discovered that in order to reach their 
destination on time they would have to spend the entire evening traveling. 
Near midnight, when the driver had lost his way and was proceeding along a 
narrow road above a precipice, the fatigue of the long, muddy journey told on 
him and he lost control of the wheel. Had not Mr. Taylor, who was in the 
next seat, seized the wheel the car would undoubtedly have crashed over the 
edge of the road. 

Miss Minter and company arrived in Los Angeles in the early morning 
after a day and night journey of 475 miles. The youthful star spent the 
remainder of the day sleeping in order to make the promised appearance at the 
Miller Theatre in the evening. Miss Minter had an enthusiastic reception. 

September 1920 
MOTION PICTURE 

On one of our very hottest days, when most of the players had played 
hooky and deserted the studios, I discovered William D. Taylor on the Lasky 
stages. He was minutely inspecting the reproduction of the Hotel at Monte 



Carlo which was being erected for his production of "The Furnace" from a 
novel by "Pan." The set is simply tremendous, the stairs of the hotel, the 
reception salon, balcony and terrace being identically reproduced. Even 
green sod was being laid on the terrace, so it was difficult indeed to 
believe that this was not the real hotel. Just next door to the Monte Carlo 
set, workmen were erecting the interior of a big English cathedral, typical 
of the paradoxes of a studio. Heavy oaken pews, exact replicas of the 
originals, and the chancel were being arranged. This set is to be used for 
the wedding scene in "The Furnace". 

Mr. Taylor is a very charming man of great culture. He it was, you 
know, who directed "Huckleberry Finn." He told me that an amazing situation 
has developed in the studios and that is a dearth of capable players. The 
reason for this is the vast number of new companies being formed, all of 
which go after the best players. As a consequence, salaries have doubled and 
tripled. An ordinary character actor can now easily command seven hundred 
dollars a week. Mr. Taylor says the amount of overproduction in enormous-- 
and someone will have to pay the piper. In order to have Agnes Ayres for 
"The Furnace", Mr. Taylor had to pay her salary for three weeks before he 
could start production, otherwise someone else would have snapped her up. 

Not only is she receiving a splendid salary but a set of gorgeous costumes-- 
and even a hairdresser is provided by the company. 

August 6, 1921 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

After air flight from London, William D. Taylor was forced to abandon 
his German trip at the last moment. After getting his passport vised, which 
"took some arranging," he writes from the Hotel Meurice in Paris, the motion 
picture director found that sleepers to Germany were booked three weeks 
ahead, while he already had passage engaged on the Olympic from Cherbourg in 
six days. 



"I might fly as far as Strassbourg , " he wrote, "but they can't tell me 
when I can get on to Bellieu, so I am not going to take a chance." 

However, he had ample opportunity to study the film situation in England 
and in France, and he hints of much to divulge on his return. 

He saw Donald Crisp and John Robertson and other friends at the Famous 
Players-Lasky studio in London. 

"Personally I can't see where the British-made picture is going to pay 
for some time to come," comments Mr. Taylor. "They cost too much. 

"Saw the polo, last day of Ascot and three days of the Horse Show, and a 
lot of shows, but no pictures. Only a few old ones and 'Connecticut Yankee' 
running . 

"I am feeling wonderfully fit and having a most enjoyable time. Flew 
over from London yesterday. Sat in front with the pilot. Blowing like blazes, 
had a lot of fun. She sure stood on her ear. Took us nearly three and a 
half hours, instead of two and a quarter. 

"I am going to meet some French cinema people tomorrow." 

When William D. Taylor arrives in Los Angeles next week he will be 
welcomed by a delegation from the Motion Picture Directors' Association. 

October 29, 1921 
DRAMATIC MIRROR 

"Toyland" ["The Top of New York"] has been temporarily transferred to 
the Realart stage for opening scenes of the new May McAvoy starring vehicle 
which William D. Taylor is producing. A reproduction of the toy section of a 
modern department store fills half of one of the huge stages. The story is 
by Sonya Levien; George Hopkins wrote the scenario. 



Fifteen Years after the Murder: Mary Miles Minter Speaks 


Mary Miles Minter gave no interviews or public statements discussing the 
Taylor murder between August 1923 [see TAYLOROLOGY 11] and February 1937. 

She broke her silence in the following published statements and interviews: 

February 3, 1937 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Astounding demands that she be prosecuted for the sensational murder 
fifteen years ago, "or be exonerated completely," were made yesterday by Mary 
Miles Minter, one-time film star... 

"Shadows have been cast upon by reputation," Miss Minter declared 
through her attorney, Eugene H. Marcus, "in reports of the reopening of the 
case. My career was blasted and my private life ruined. 

"Now I demand that I either be prosecuted or exonerated. 

"If the District Attorney has any evidence, he should prosecute. If 
not, then I should be exonerated." 

She also demanded that police explain published reports that they 
possessed a nightgown bearing the initials "M. M. M.," assertedly found in 
the apartment of Taylor... 

With reference to the asserted finding of the nightgown in Taylor's 
apartment, Miss Minter declared: 

"No such garment was found, nor was any mention made of the assertion 
that one had been found until 1930--nearly ten years after the murder. 

"I deeply resent any such intimations, not only because they are 
damaging to me, but because they reflect upon Mr. Taylor's character. Fie was 
a fine and noble character--the only great love of my life." 

Weeping quietly, the once glamorous beauty visited the police property 
room with Capt. Bert Wallis of the homicide squad to inspect clothing found 
in the slain director's apartment. 



The nightgown the police assertedly found at the time of the murder was 
not discovered yesterday... 

"It was probably confused with a silk handkerchief bearing my initials, 
which I gave Mr. Taylor," Miss Minter said... 

Pent up for fifteen years, the words that Mary Miles Minter has been 
aching to say in defense of William Desmond Taylor and herself finally came 
pouring from her in a torrent yesterday. 

"I would give everything I possess to solve the mystery of Mr. Taylor's 
murder," she declared fervently. 

But her least concern, she said, was the possibility that she could ever 
be suspected of complicity in the murder. 

That was too ridiculous a possibility ever to have caused her any worry, 
she said. 

What has hurt her the most was the innuendo that has surrounded 
discussion of the murder these many years. 

The former actress made this plain as she discussed at the office of her 
attorney, Eugene H. Marcus, the motives which impelled her to go to the 
offices of the District Attorney and the chief of police yesterday. 

"I couldn't bear any longer the foul aspersions that have been cast on 
the character of Mr. Taylor," she began. 

"Mr. Taylor was a gentleman of the highest character. He was my fiance. 
He was the soul of honor, courtesy, consideration and good breeding. He 
treated me with the respect of a gentleman. He would never have permitted me 
to do anything indiscreet. 

"And yet, for years, a mess of filthy innuendo concerning Mr. Taylor and 
myself has gone unchallenged. 

"This very morning, so many years after the murder, I read that a 
nightgown with my initials on it had been found in Mr. Taylor's home. I knew 
that couldn't be true. The only articles of mine that could have been in 
that house were two small handkerchiefs I gave him. Yet there was that 
impossible falsehood being repeated after fifteen years. 

"How much longer, I thought, must I have to bear this! 



"I determined to put an end to it once and for all. Without consulting 
anyone, I made up my mind to go to the office of District Attorney Fitts. 

"As I was on my way, I confided in a friend, who advised me that I 
should take my attorney with me. I called up Mr. Marcus, half fearful that 
he would counsel against my going, but, whatever he said, I was determined to 
go. And I was gratified when he agreed that I was doing a sensible thing." 

Miss Minter revealed that it was on the advice of her previous attorneys 
that she has allowed the many rumors to go unchallenged. 

"They told me it would be undignified to answer; they said it would seem 
as if I were desperately anxious for publicity if I were to bring up the 
Taylor case for discussion. There were matters of legal ethics involved. 

"I suppose they were sincere. What they didn't seem to realize was 
that, while I was keeping my silence, the dreadful things that I so wanted to 
answer and refute once and for all kept cropping up periodically, and, I 
suppo 

"There was one article in a magazine in 1930 that was an especially foul 
distortion of truth. [See TAYLOROLOGY 50.] It hurt me terribly, and I 
almost spoke then, but I was finally prevailed upon to let it go 
unchallenged. 

"But all things must finally reach a saturation point, and that's what 
happened today, with me. 

"I can't bear this burden of continual innuendo any longer. I can only 
hope now that my demand for a showdown has killed these falsehoods forever. 

"I hope now it will be realized that, in spite of all innuendo, nothing 
has ever actually been brought to light which shows Mr. Taylor to have been 
anything but the gallant gentleman that he was or that casts the faintest 
hint of impropriety on my relation to him, that of a girl who was honorably 
engaged to marry him." 


February 4, 1937 



LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


..."I know Sands did not kill Mr. Taylor," Miss Minter declared, 
referring to Edward R. Sands, for whom a warrant charging murder [sic] is 
still on file. "Maybe I can prove it. 

"This time I cam going to fight. I am going to put a stop to the 
vicious and malicious gossip, the insinuations and misstatements. I am going 
to clear up certain other 'facts' and, especially, hope to be able to prove 
that Sands is innocent."... 

February 5, 1937 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

...Miss Minter pointed out yesterday that she sought nothing for 
herself, but that she would fight to the last against any slurs on Taylor's 
good name. 

"I am happy in retirement; I have my own friends, business interests and 
do not seek the limelight," she declared, "but I am tired of revivals of 
stories that insinuate that Mr. Taylor, to whom I became engaged on 
September 6, 1919, eighteen months before his death, was anything but an 
honorable, sincere friend.".... 

Gossip from "Capt. Billy's Whiz Bang" 

CAPT. BILLY'S WHIZ BANG was a humor magazine published during the 19Z0's 
and 1930's. In the early 19Z0's, its motto was "explosion of pedigreed 
bunk." In addition to slightly-risque jokes ("I want a good girl and I want 
her bad") many issues contained Hollywood gossip in columns with titles like 
"Movie Hot Stuff" and "Silver Screen Shrapnel." The following are some 




selected items of gossip which appeared in the few months before and after 
the Taylor murder. (For a few other items of gossip from WHIZ BANG, see 
TAYLOROLOGY 71 and 73.) 

November 1921 
CAPT. BILLY'S WHIZ BANG 

...The "exposure" of Fatty's past actions by daily newspapers ought not 
to be news to regular Whiz Bang readers. For more than a year we have 
"kidded" Fatty, in our "movie pages," for his famous "pajama parties," and 
dedicated the cover of our August, 1920, issue to Fatty's "heart-breaking" 
playfulness in Hollywood. 

A recent report to the Whiz Bang was to the effect that Mr. Arbuckle 
bought the Randolph Miner home on West Adams Street, Los Angeles, because it 
was supposed to hold a thirty thousand dollar cellar. 

Dorothy Dalton has been seen dancing often of late at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles with her millionaire "angel," Godsell, of the Goldwyn 
Film Company. 

Thompson Buchanan, Lasky scenario chieftain, is encouraging Helene 
Chadwick in her film career. 

...I don't know what's the matter with Charley [Chaplin]. His divorce 
suit must have been a shattering experience. His hair is growing gray around 
the edges, and his nerves seem on the raw edge. One day he was being 
interviewed by a gang of reporters in his suite at the New York hotel, and 
nearly chewed off the head of one of the newspaper men who asked him with 
what American he compared Lenin, the Bolshevist. 

Without warning, Charles tore into the reporter and handed him a cutting 
rebuke for his stupidity. He talked scornfully about "you Americans"--which 



is poor stuff for Charley. 

To tell the truth, I thought he was going to cry. And I guess he wasn't 
far from it. Charley told me afterward that his nerves are in such a 
condition that he weeps at the slightest excuse... 

Chaplin speaks bitterly of his married life and at the same time glares 
with melancholy rage and dismay at his first gray hairs. The first time the 
newspaper photographers took his picture on his arrival in New York, he asked 
them with alarmed solicitude to retouch the plates so his gray hairs would 
not show. 

December 1921 
CAPT. BILLY’S WHIZ BANG 

H. H. Waters, scenario writer, was found clad only in a suit of pajamas, 
the other morning just outside the Hollywood Hotel. He was unconscious and 
bleeding profusely. The names of the other picture folk who attended the 
party have been kept under cover. 

There are still a few rumbling in San Francisco regarding Arbuckle and 
his now famous party. The stories they tell are wonderful to listen to by 
way of teaching us farmers what strange means certain persons have devised to 
get a kick out of life. 

For instance, as my friend Barney Google would say, take this little 
"roomer" : 

Two of the numerous members of the party decided to entertain their 
guests--the party was "dragging" as it were. The form of entertainment 
provided so I am told, was the kind few of us number among our 
accomplishments. Somehow or other, we have never gotten over that old- 
fashioned idea that certain ceremonies listed in the regular catalog or 
otherwise, are not for an audience. Rather, they are for occasions dedicated 
solely to the gods and ourselves. 





May 1922 
CAPT. BILLY'S WHIZ BANG 

The gossips have it that Jack White is a cave man. Pauline Starke, they 
say, has rejected Jack twice for his cave man tendencies, but, we've again 
seen them dancing together of late. 

The "eyes" have it that Marshall Neilan is looking amorously toward 
Gloria Swanson these days. He gave a dinner party with Gloria as guest of 
honor on New Year's Eve, at the Midwick Country Club in Pasadena and there 
have been other affairs of more informal nature. Blanche Sweet protests, not 
always too gently or without earshot of others. Blanche, you see, has done 
her duty. She has been quite constant to Marshall since the days his first 
wife began blocking his divorce plans and said she never would give him his 
freedom. The divorce has since taken place, however. Marshall is free, but 
although he is often seen with Blanche as in the old days, the culmination of 
their romance has not taken place. It is gossiped about Hollywood that 
Blanche is none too pleased and friends fear fireworks. 

Von Stroheim and the Universal, you remember, had a lively set-to about 
the cutting of his production, "Foolish Wives." 

Which brings to mind the fact that a showman offered Carl Laemmle of 
Universal $50,000 for the expurgated portions of "Foolish Wives." One of 
these interludes showed the eminent Mr. von Stroheim giving a cold cream body 
massage to a very pretty young thing, it is said. 

The movie folk in the East are about as active as a brown bear in 
midwinter. You need an ear more acute than the hearing apparatus of a 
redskin to detect the faint sounds of secret social activities. The cinema 
celebrities just aren't taking chances. The way the Eastern newspapers have 



been playing up the Taylor murder has scared them to death. The bullet that 
ended the Los Angeles director's life has probably done more to bring fil-em 
husbands and wives together for the time being than anything short of a blast 
on the judgment day cornet... 

Of course, there are brooding near-scandals . For instance, there are 
rumors of a screen comedienne and a dancer who was appearing at the moment in 
a Los Angeles hotel. The comedienne had recently left her husband and--Well, 
the lady was rushed Eastward by her sister and all seems to be well, at least 
for the time being. Wonder what the famous tango dancer thinks? 

June 1922 
CAPT. BILLY’S WHIZ BANG 

We hear that the reason why a certain foreign film star has not visited 
these shores is a reported uncontrollable--well--temperament . The lady in 
question might do something awkward, so she isn't going to be permitted to 
come over. At least so the tale goes. 

Hollywood is 100 per cent pure! Who says anything to the contrary? Why 
in the old days when an unmarried or getting-a-divorce man lived in the same 
house with an unmarried woman, people accused them of wrongdoing whether they 
KNEW or not. However, now, a couple can live right in the same house 
together and not have a thing in the world wrong! When an ideally pure state 
of things of this sort can exist, the American home, whether blessed with a 
framed marriage license or not, is certainly NOT a disgrace to any community! 

Nor instance. Seena Owen just came west and started fireworks by suing 
her former husband, George Walsh, for a divorce and naming Estelle Taylor, 

Fox star, as corespondent. Miss Owen told the court that Miss Taylor and 
Mr. Walsh were both living in a house at 2023 Cahuenga Avenue and, therefore, 
something wrong was going on. 

However, Miss Taylor said there certainly was NOTHING wrong going on and 



she didn't see why they shouldn't live in the same house if they wanted to! 
Miss Taylor has even gone a step further by bringing a $100,000 damage suit 
against Seena Owen for "destruction of her good reputation for morality and 
virtue." And Miss Taylor appeared in court the other day and laughed right 
out loud at Seena, too. 

You see Estelle's mamma invited George to live at their house on 
Cahuenga and move away from the Ambassador Hotel. Then mamma went to New 
York on a trip and on January 27th at midnight, three horrid "Dicks" burst 
into the front door of the house. George was getting ready for bed and 
Estelle was in the bathtub but what's wrong with that, pray tell? The 
"Dicks" had to acknowledge they saw nothing wrong! 

Estelle says grandma didn't want her to go into pictures anyhow--too 
risky. She had tried to keep her in the clean path of vaudeville. She says 
she's an innocent pawn in the whole trouble between George and Seena and is 
peeved to the extent of $100,000! 

Anne Mower has just divorced her husband, Jack, Lasky leading man. 
"Every night was Saturday night to Jack," the wife complained. "We were 
happy when he earned $15 a week but success has spoiled him!" 


July 1922 
CAPT. BILLY'S WHIZ BANG 

The wife of Douglas Doty has just won her divorce decree. Doty is the 
former editor of the Century Magazine. From 1914 to 1917 he was editor of 
Cosmopolitan and later became a literary adviser of Harper's. He is now a 
writer at the Lasky Studio. A man of literary gifts without dispute. He has 
a daughter fourteen years of age. Harvey J. O'Higgins, the author and 
playwright and other famous folk tried to keep the Doty household intact, but 
without success. Douglas was smitten with "Hollywooditis" when he first came 
west to become head of the Universal scenario department. His interest 



became consumed by several ladies--one after another--and his confidants were 
amused because Doty was always saying, "I want you to meet my friend So-and- 
So--she's a wonderful inspiration in my work--" and every few weeks the 
"inspirator" went by a different name. 

Hollywood may have to look to its sensational newspaper laurels if 
certain doings at a Long Island studio leak out. Here--where presides a low 
brow megaphoner recently from the coast and the recent director to a well 
known actress of foreign birth--the feminine aspirants can either depart 
insulted or remain and blush. Isn't it time for the movies to pass this 
primitive stage? 

Lawsuits are the order of the day. Makes no difference how young you 
are. You are never too young to sue. Little Robert Campbell, via Mamma 
Campbell (Robert is two years of age), has sued for contracting a cold while 
"on location" at the Lasky ranch. Robert is the youngest person ever known 
to bring a lawsuit. We shall soon expect to hear that new born babes are 
suing their parents for bringing them into a hard and wicked world. 

August 1922 
CAPT. BILLY'S WHIZ BANG 

Eleanor Dowler is divorcing Ervin Martin, art director for the Pickford- 
Fairbanks studios, having lived with said husband exactly one day. The wife 
claims that the drinkables passed around at a party given by Allan Dwan made 
her forget everything and that when she woke up she found she had married 
Martin . 

In New York, just recently, two of the most important magnates in the 
film world paid a girl dancer $1,000 early in the morning after a night of 
carousing in a wild resort, to disrobe entirely before the remaining guests 



and execute a dance forbidden at secret order stags. 


The Mishawum Manor Scandal 

One of the film industry scandals which took place prior to the Arbuckle 
and Taylor scandals concerned a 1917 party in Massachusetts . The following 
is a newspaper account of the incident and aftermath. 


July 19, 1921 
NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 

N. Y. Movie Magnates "Framed" for $125,000 by 
Woman's Diary and a Fake Flashlight Photo 

Inside Story of a Conspiracy of Boston Blackmailers , the "Fatty" Arbuckle 
Dinner and the Subsequent Orgy Revealed for the First Time 

Boston, Mass., July 19. --About every one who has been listening to the 
testimony in the trial of District Attorney Tufts of Middlesex County for 
alleged malfeasance in office is pretty well convinced that half a dozen 
moving picture magnates of New York and Boston were deliberately framed up by 
a bunch of Boston men four years ago, and shaken down for about $125,000. 

The moving picture magnates are certain of it now--as a matter of fact, they 
began to see the light soon after they had parted with their money, but they 
were afraid to take any active steps toward getting it back for fear of 
publicity. 

The publicity has overtaken them anyhow and the case has thrown a scare 




into many prominent politicians, statesmen, tired business and professional 
men and financiers of Boston and vicinity because of the close association 
with it of one "Brownie" Kennedy, a woman who has in years past conducted a 
number of unsavory resorts. What causes the scare is the fact that "Brownie" 
kept a diary. 

And the diary is in the possession of the State's Attorney who is 
prosecuting Tufts. 

It is stated that the diary contains the names of all the men who ever 
visited her places. It has frequently been produced in evidence during the 
Tufts trial as a check-up on witnesses. There are men in Boston who would 
pay as much for that diary--known as "The Little Red Book"--as the movie 
magnates paid the lawyers. 

If the aforesaid movie men would be perfectly frank they would say that 
they believe a plan to shake them down was concocted at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel on the night of March 16, 1917, while a dinner in honor of Roscoe 
("Fatty") Arbuckle was in progress. They would even go so far as to give the 
name of the man they think was responsible for the plot, which included a 
fake flash light picture, the institution of suits for alienation of 
affection by men who have never put in an appearance and whose whereabouts 
are unknown to their own lawyers, and other means of intimidating wealthy 
married men. 

While the Arbuckle dinner was in progress--and it was a very damp affair- 
-certain New England film distributors to the number of five were 
mysteriously informed that there would be a continuation of the festivities 
after the hotel affair had closed. The same information was conveyed to six 
New York movie magnates. And at about midnight the eleven movie men and a 
lawyer drove out to a road house called Mishawum Manor, Wilburn, Mass, about 
twelve miles from Boston, which was conducted by "Brownie" Kennedy. Whoever 
arranged the party called her on the telephone and told her to have twelve 
bright girls on hand to entertain the visitors. 

Champagne was the only drink, and that quite a bit of it was absorbed is 
proved by the fact that the bill for the party, paid by a New York and Los 



Angeles magnate, was $1,060. When the proceedings, which began about 1 
o'clock A. M., were about an hour old there was a blinding flash and a report 
behind a curtain in a room in which all the men and women were assembled. 

Three of the male guests, two of them New Yorkers, immediately got cold 
feet. While no trace of a camera was found, they feared they had been 
snapshotted by flashlight. The other nine remained. A good time was had by 
all, and aside from the remorse that is the aftermath of all such affairs, 
nobody thought much about it. 

But things began to happen. Several of the magnates received letters 
from the lawyer who had attended the Mishawum Manor party containing 
insinuations of impending trouble. Mishawum Manor was raided and "Brownie" 
Kennedy was arrested and arraigned in court. A short time later she was 
again arrested at her home in Cambridge. On that occasion police officers 
obtained possession of the "Little Red Book." 

On May 6 a Boston newspaper printed a recital--more or less veiled--of 
the party at Mishawum Manor on March 6. No names were mentioned but 
everybody who had attended the "Fatty" Arbuckle dinner had a rather definite 
idea as to the identity of the dozen. Somebody clipped the article from the 
newspaper, placed it in an envelope and sent it to the wife of one of the men 
who had gone out to Mishawum Manor and remained there. 

Said wife knew that her husband was not home on the night of March 6. 

Flow he had explained his absence is immaterial, but the explanation was all 
shot to pieces by the newspaper clipping. This particular magnate, being in 
bad at home but valiantly sticking to his original story, and fearing that 
his wife's anonymous informer might go further, shot a barrage of telegrams 
to Boston begging that something be done. 

At about the same time a Boston lawyer filed a suit for alienation of 
affections against a New York magnate in the name of a man who was supposed 
to live in Providence, R. I. The suit alleged that the Providence man's wife 
has attended the Mishawum Manor party and had entertained the magnate from 
New York. 

Another suit was filed against another New York magnate by a lawyer 



claiming to represent a Boston man who alleged that his seventeen-year-old 
daughter had attended the party and been entertained by the magnate. And 
still another suit of similar nature was filed. 

The New York magnate was frightened blue. The Boston men were in the 
same state but they were not strong on money. Lawyers began to pop into the 
case from all angles. Politicians took a hand in it. Rumors spread in 
Boston that a lot of easy money was coming to town. 

After many frantic telegraph and long distance telephone communications, 
a meeting was held in New London, Conn., attended by the two New York 
magnates and several of the lawyers. One of the lawyers said that the suits 
could be settled and releases obtained from all the women who attended the 
party for the sum of $250,000. One of the New York movie magnates is 
reported to have fallen in a dead faint when the sum was mentioned. 

Prolonged negotiations ensued. The movie magnates promised to put up 
$125,000 and no questions asked. The bulk of the money was contributed by 
two New York magnates. The New England bunch--with possibly one exception-- 
did not chip in. 

The New York magnates went home and raised the cash and one of the 
Boston lawyers went down and got it and brought it back. The New Yorkers had 
been assured that two big politicians--one a Democrat, the other a Republican- 
-would straighten the matter out. 

As a matter of fact there was nothing to be straightened out. The 
party, except for the wealth of a few of the males present, did not differ 
from hundreds of others that had been held at Mishawum Manor. None of the 
women had made any complaints. The alleged suits had been brought by persons 
who have never been seen and cannot be found. 

The New York magnates did not, of course, know the truth. They thought 
they were in a scandalous hole, but got some relief from the assurance that 
the big politicians would pull them out of it. Their relief was short-lived, 
for in a few days they were informed by wire that the big Democratic Boston 
politician had dropped the case. 

Deliriously they scrambled for the long distance telephone and talked to 



Boston. After considerable pleading the Boston politician agreed to go in 
again for a $10,000 retainer and all that was left out of the original bundle 
after the claims had been paid. He has since testified that he raked down 
$32,000, but this figure is considered low. 

Tufts came into the case because the roadhouse is in Middlesex County. 
Boston is in Suffolk County. Some of the movie men, conveyed by lawyers, 
went out to see Tufts. He told them that if they would get rid of people who 
were making complaints to him he would let the matter drop--would not rake up 
t 

Well, the money was paid, but one magnate who had parted with his share 
painfully and reluctantly, is believed to have employed a New York detective 
to look into the matter. At any rate he obtained information which led him 
to believe that only two of the women who had attended the party had signed 
the so-called waivers; that neither of the women knew what she was signing, 
and neither obtained a cent for her signature; that the money used to settle 
the alleged "alienation" and other suits had been paid to the lawyers, that 
there had been no flashlight picture taken and that at least $47,000 was 
grabbed off by two men who were implicated in getting up the Mishawum Manor 
dinner . 

One of the movie magnates almost cried on the witness stand last week. 
After the court session he confided to friends that he didn't care so much 
about the money, but being played for a boob almost broke his heart. He is 
one of the men who got cold feet and left early and was entirely blameless 
except for the fact that he went out to the party as an invited guest. 



Statement by Lowell Sherman Regarding the Arbuckle Party 

Actor Lowell Sherman was one of the participants in the party in San 
Francisco which resulted in charges against Roscoe "Fatty" Arbuckle for 




allegedly having caused the death of Virginia Rappe. Sherman never testified 
at any of the Arbuckle trials, but he did make the following statement 
regarding the party, which was not reprinted in any of the four books about 
Arbuckle (see TAYLOROLOGY 28), so we are reprinting it here. 

September 22, 1921 
NEW YORK EVENING WORLD 
Lowell Sherman Tells of Arbuckle Party 
that Resulted in Girl's Death 

Lowell Sherman, the actor, who arrived in this city yesterday and who 
was one of the persons present at the party of Roscoe Arbuckle in the St. 
Francis Hotel, which resulted in the death of Miss Virginia Rappe, was called 
to the office of District Attorney Swann today and made a statement to Judge 
Swann and Assistant District Attorney Banton. The statement made by 
Mr. Sherman and given out by the District Attorney is as follows: 

"I was a guest of Mr. Arbuckle in room, 1219-20-21, St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco, on Sept. 5, 1921. There were three rooms. Mr. Arbuckle and 
Frederick Fishbach occupied a bedroom at one end of the suite, and I had a 
bedroom at the other end. There was a living room between the two bedrooms. 

"We had breakfast about 10:30 that morning. Between 12 and 1 o'clock 
that afternoon, guests began to arrive, until finally there were about a 
dozen people in the living room. Miss Virginia Rappe came with Mrs. Bambina 
Delmont. The men present were: Mr. Fishbach, Mr. Arbuckle, Mr. Semnacher, a 
man named Fortlouis, who I think is a traveling man for a New York 
dressmaker, and myself. The names of the ladies in the party have been 
published from time to time in the newspapers. 

"The refreshments consisted of a very fine quality of Scotch whisky and 
an equally fine quality of gin, which were partaken of quite freely by every 



one present. Eventually, everybody felt the influence of the liquor. There 
was a phonograph on a living room table which played constantly. First one 
person and then another would put on a record. 

"At the beginning of this party I had received telegrams from a manager 
requesting me to play in a play in San Francisco on Sept. 26. As I had a 
picture opening on Sept. 15 in Los Angeles, I felt unable to do this. So I 
immediately got into communication with this manager, who was in Seattle, by 
wire, and also put through long-distance telephone calls to Los Angeles to 
see if there was some one there who was not working and who could fill this 
part for this manager. 

"I received the addresses of some people from Mr. Semnacher, who was a 
moving picture agent. So that my entire time at most of this party was taken 
up trying to get these calls and writing out telegrams in answer to this 
manager. I spent my time back and forth from my own room to the living room, 
because there was a telephone in each room. If the calls had come to the 
living room I could not have heard on account of the people laughing and 
talking and the phonograph, so I told them downstairs to switch everything 
into my room. 

"During this time I sent several telegrams, which the boys from 
downstairs came up to get. During the course of this business of mine, while 
the party was going on, I saw Miss Rappe sitting on the sofa in the living 
room. I had never met her before and was introduced to her when she came in. 
I noticed the young lady was rather hilarious, evidently from the effects of 
the liquor. 

"The next I saw or heard of Miss Rappe was when I came from my room and 
Mr. Arbuckle said to me that the young lady was ill. His exact words were 
'That Rappe girl is sick.' She was then in Arbuckle's room. Some of the 
people were in there, and some were outside in the living room. 

"I went into Mr. Arbuckle's bedroom and looked in the door, and saw this 
young lady on one of the twin beds tearing off her clothes, clutching at her 
stomach and evidently in pain, groaning. I cannot say that she screamed 
because I did not hear any scream. She used no words that were distinct. 



It was just a sort of mumbling and groaning. I looked at the young lady on 
the bed and realized the young lady had had something to drink and said at 
the time, 'I guess that little girl has a little bun on, and has 
indigestion. ’ 

"I went out into the living room for a second and the next I saw was 
that some of the ladies and Mr. Fishbach had taken what was left of her 
clothes off and were putting her in a cold tub, which was directly in my line 
of vision through the door of Mr. Arbuckle's room. I walked into the 
bathroom to see if I could help any, and it seemed she was well cared for by 
the young ladies. 

"It was about that time that Mr. Arbuckle sent for the house physician 
and the manager of the hotel, either Mr. Boyle or Mr. Kearton. I met one of 
them, but can't remember which one it was. Arbuckle engaged a room for the 
young lady around the hall, and carried her himself half way round, and then 
this assistant manager of the hotel carried her the rest of the way. 

I walked around with several people. Just who they were I don't know. 

We all sort of walked around to see if the girl was put to bed. 

"I saw her in the room that was engaged for her, and left. That is the 
last I ever saw of Miss Rappe. 

"I did not hear Miss Rappe make any statement from the time that I saw 
her in the bed in Arbuckle's room until the time that I saw her in the bed in 
the room that he had engaged for her after she became ill. All this time she 
seemed to be in very great pain, and was groaning, but I did not hear her 
utter a word. The house physician was with her the latter part of the time, 
having come in with the house manager and walked around to the new room with 
her." 

"When I got back to my room I just said 'It's too bad about that girl 
getting sick,' and Roscoe said, 'Well, listen here, this party is going to be 
a little bit rough and we better see what we can do.' Fie said, 'You tell 
them that the reporters are coming up to see me and they better get out.' 

So I did that, and everybody eventually cleared out, and I went into my room, 
and that is the last I saw of them. 



"Arbuckle never told me how the matter occurred, because I never asked 
him. The party got on my nerves and I was very bored, and had this other 
thing in my mind, and I didn't pay much attention to anything that was going 
on. 

"I tried to be nice to everybody, but they were not pals of mine or 
people that I knew and I didn't pay much attention to them, never thinking 
anything was going to happen. 

"Nobody at that time expressed an opinion as to what was the matter with 
the girl, except some of the girls wondered what it was, and it was a 
generally accepted thought that the girl had got a little bun on and was ill. 
None of the persons present expressed any other opinion in my hearing. 

"Arbuckle did not at that time or any other time express to me an 
opinion as to what was the matter with the girl. Arbuckle never told me what 
occurred between himself and the girl after they entered his bedroom and 
closed the door. He never told me at any time that he had intercourse with 
the girl and I never asked him whether he did. I had no opinion as to what 
had occurred between Arbuckle and Miss Rappe, because I knew he had known the 
girl for four or five years, as he had told us, and I did not know but what 
he went in the room to talk to her privately. 

"I did not suspect anything wrong. I did not see Arbuckle put his arm 
around the girl before she went into the bedroom or put his hands upon her. 
Arbuckle was sitting in the chair next to the sofa upon which she sat. He 
was sitting with a drink in his hand, laughing and talking, and he did not 
have his hands upon the girl in any way. 

"I sat down next to her myself and talked to her, and it was the first 
time I had seen her. Mrs. Delmont did not at that time or any other time 
express in my presence her opinion as to what had occurred in the room. She 
never expressed an opinion in my presence or hearing as to what was the 
matter with the girl. 

"She went around to that room with us when they took the young lady and 
told them to take care of her. I said, 'I guess the little girl will be all 
right.' The doctor was there, and I paid no more attention to her. Mrs. 



Delmont did not seem to be at all upset at the time about anything that had 
happened to Miss Rappe. 

"I went back to Los Angeles with Arbuckle on board the Harvard the next 
afternoon. We had engaged our passage the day we got to San Francisco 

(Saturday morning) for four people and the car. We took the car back with us 

on board the boat. I never saw Miss Rappe after that and never inquired 
about her because I did not take any of it seriously. 

"I do not know whether Mr. Arbuckle communicated with her. If he did he 
did not do so in my presence. The next morning Mr. Semnacher came up to the 
room, and I seem to remember somebody saying 'I wonder how the Rappe girl 
is?’ 

"Arbuckle did not at that time or any other time say in my presence what 
had occurred between himself and the girl in his bedroom, and I never asked 
him. I suppose if I had asked him he would have told me. I never asked 
Arbuckle what he thought was the matter with the girl, except that he seemed 
to have the same opinion as every one else--that the girl had a bun on and 
was ill. That's all. 

"His exact words I do not remember, to tell you the truth, but that was 
the substance. He sort of agreed with me that the girl had indigestion. 

He did not seem in any way upset about it, any more than anybody was at the 

party. 

"There is nothing further that I can think of that would aid either the 
prosecution or the defense in this matter. As all the testimony states, the 
door of Arbuckle 's room was closed. I never entered the room while Miss 
Rappe was in there, as before related. 

"When I made my deposition to Mr. Doran, the District Attorney at Los 
Angeles, I told him I would try and think of anything important that might 
come to me later regarding this matter, but although I have tried to remember 
other circumstances of importance, I have been unable to do so. I never 
heard Miss Rappe express an opinion as to what was the matter with her at any 
time." 



A Dictionary of Flapper Slang 


The following are extracts from several "flapper dictionaries" published in 
newspapers within two months of Taylor's murder, from the NEW YORK EVENING 
MAIL, BALTIMORE EVENING SUN, and CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE. 

Airdale -- homely man. 

Alarm clock -- chaperon. 

An alibi -- a box of flowers. 

Anchor -- bank roll. 

Apple-sauce -- flattery or bunk. 

Bean picker -- one who tries to patch up trouble. 

The berries -- applied to express surprise, disgust, indignation; said this 
way: "Ain't that the berries!" 

Blouse -- to leave, to beat it, to take the air, to blow; "Let's blouse." 
Button shining -- close dancing, or achieving the same effect without the 
music. 

Cake basket -- a limousine. 

Cake eater -- a small-salaried male person who frequents teas and other 

entertainments and never makes any effort to repay his social obligations; 
harmless lounge lizard. 

The cat's pajamas -- anything that is very good. 

Cellar-sheller -- a young man who always turns up where liquor is to be had 
without cost. 

Cheaters -- same as glimmers, optics, eyes; sometimes meaning eye glasses. 
Clothesline -- one who tells the neighborhood secrets. 

Cluck -- a girl who dances clumsily. 

Corn shredder -- young man who dances on lady's feet. 

Crepehanger -- reformer. 



Cuddle-cootie -- young man who takes a girl for ride on a bus. 

Cutting yourself a piece of cake -- making yourself wait patiently. 

Darbs -- a person with money who can be relied on to pay the check. 

Did I was -- an exclamation of approval. 

Dimbox -- a taxicab. 

Dingledangler -- one who persists in telephoning. 

Dog kennels -- pair of shoes. 

Dogs -- feet. 

Dropping the pilot -- getting a divorce. 

Ducksoup -- anything agreeable, easy or congenial to the moment. 

Dud -- a wall flower. 

Dumbdora -- a stupid girl. 

Ear muffs -- radio receivers. 

Egg harbor -- a dance hall where no admission is charged. 

Father Time -- any man over thirty years of age. 

Feathers -- small talk. 

Fig leaf -- one-piece bathing suit. 

Finagler -- a young man who stalls until some one else pays the checks. 

Finale hopper -- a young man or a young woman who makes a business of 
appearing late at dances after the ticket takers have gone. 

Fire alarm -- a divorced woman. 

Flatwheeler -- young man who takes young lady to an egg harbor. 

Forty-niner -- man who is prospecting for a rich wife. 

G. G. -- refers to a man; coded form of the English expression Gullible Goof, 
which speaks for itself, but he doesn't. 

Given the air -- when a girl or fellow is thrown down on a date. 

Glimmers -- the eyes of either sex; "To put the glimmers on" is to take 
notice. 

Goofy -- To be in love with or attracted to, "I'm goofy about Jack." 

Grubstake -- invitation to dinner. 

Handcuff -- engagement ring. 

Hiphound -- one who drinks hooch. 



His tempo's bad -- a phrase used about any one off color in any way. 

Holyholy -- Flapper who won't indulge in mugging match. 

Hush money -- allowance from father. 

Jane -- a girl who meets you on the stoop. 

Jewelers -- flappers who measure college success by the number of fraternity 
pins they collect. 

John Bananas -- otherwise a goof, chump, sap; one who is silly, impossible, 
dense or dead, but too lazy to lie down. 

John D. -- an oily person. 

Lollygagger -- a young man addicted to attempts at hallway spooning. 

Mad money -- carfare home if she has a fight with her escort. 

Monogs -- Taken from the old English "monogamist," referring to the male or 
female student who plays with but one person of the opposite sex. 

Mugging match -- a necking party. 

Nice girl -- one who takes you in and introduces you to her family. 

The office -- a sign of warning, done covertly; vis: "I gave him the office 
to duck." 

Oilcan -- an impostor. 

Out on parole -- a person of either sex who has been divorced. 

Owl -- Flapper who cuts classes and is only seen at night at dances and 
parties; usually wise enough to get high grades in academic work. 
Pillowcase -- young man who is full of feathers. 

Pocket twister -- girl who eats, dances and drinks up all of a man's spare 
change. 

Police dog -- young woman's fiance. 

Punching the bag -- Act of a man who chats with a girl--and keeps on 
chatting. 

Ritzy -- stuck up. 

Rug hopper -- a young man who never takes a girl out; a parlor hound. 

Seraph -- Girl who likes to be kissed, but not violently. 

Slat -- young man. 

Smudger -- one who does all the closefitting dancing steps. 



Snake-charmer -- a female bootlegger. 

Snugglepup -- young man who frequents petting parties. 

Sodbuster -- an undertaker. 

Static -- conversation that means nothing. 

Stilts -- legs. 

Strike breaker -- young woman who goes with her friend's "steady" while there 
is a coolness. 

Struggle -- a dance. 

Strut your stuff -- otherwise show them how it is done; to dance, sing, etc. 
Sugar -- money. 

Sweetie -- anybody she hates. 

Swift's premium -- clumsy flapper; wall flower. 

Tomato -- good looking girl with no brains. 

Weeping willow -- same as crepehanger. 

Whangdoodle -- jazz band music. 

Whiskbroom -- a man who cultivates whiskers. 

Windsucker -- any person giving to boasting. 

A Wow -- denoting something extremely clever, brilliant or pleasing. 

The following article is largely superficial, but it does have some 
interesting fragments, including a rumor that at midnight on February 1, 

1922, Edna Purviance had been very drunk and had gone to Taylor's door. 


The Jinx on Mabel 


May 1924 
SCREENLAND 




Scandal loves a shining mark; so it lives in Hollywood that it may watch 
the stars. 

Scandal loves to hit a movie star and see him squirm and hear him make 
denial--but Scandal is cross-eyed and bigoted and blind, and even its 
microscopic lenses will not aid it to clear vision. 

It has spattered Herbert Rawlinson, smirched Bill Hart, driven Fatty 
Arbuckle off the screen, and now is crushing Mabel Normand. 

And Rawlinson and Hart and Arbuckle are the cleanest trio of men that 
have ever played in pictures. And Mabel's is the warmest heart that ever 
beat on a moving picture lot! 

There is a jinx that walks with Mabel, a jinx that is Scandal's friend. 
Let her bury herself among her books for years and years; let her busy 
herself with work at the studio, or over her drawing board at home; let her 
live her life as she may; someday the jinx will take her to the home of a 
friend . 

And then there is talk. Women's clubs in narrow little towns throughout 
the land will bar her pictures from their sanctimonious theaters; chivalrous 
censors will condemn her immediately; ministers who zealously follow the 
gentle Nazarene in all His ways, show her no Christ-like mercies. 

Two years ago Mabel stopped at the home of William Desmond Taylor, to 
return a book she had borrowed [sic], to have a chat with him, and run along. 
Taylor took her out to her car, and raised her hand to his lips--in the 
Continental manner that distinguished him--and said "Goodbye, little lady"-- 
and was found in his home next morning, dead, a bullet hole in his side. 

There was a girl who lived next door to Taylor, and she came home at 
midnight with a wealthy clubman's friend. She was drunk. She insisted on 
going into Taylor's home and having "another 1 i 1 ' drink." 

She almost staggered into the open doorway. She fought her companion 
with loud words, with vulgar profanity, and with uncertain and trembling 
hands . 

The neighborhood was aroused. All the neighbors knew of the affair. 

But not a word was said. Her reputation was at stake. She might have given 



material testimony about that open door. But she was never called. There 
was no jinx on her. 

Mabel had come in the daylight, and had gone away in the daylight. But 
it was Mabel who got all the notoriety out of the murder--Mabel and Mary 
Miles Minter. 

Mary came into the case but slightly--her letters were found in Taylor's 
house. Some of them were printed. She was only a child, however, an 
innocent lovely child. She said she was engaged to Taylor, and that they 
would have married. And she remained the innocent child--as far as the 
censors knew. 

Ah, Mabel might have kept out of it--but her sympathy was too great. 

She must tell the world how fine a man this Taylor was, and how she had liked 
him. It was the only tribute she could give him--and she would not hold it 
back though it put a brand upon her. 

It was not the thing to do--perhaps. Only a man should have been as 
brave, and as scornful of public opinion. 

Mabel was sick for months. Mabel went abroad. Mabel returned and made 
some comedies. Mabel took up life where she had left off when Taylor died. 
The jinx seemed to have been satisfied. 

And New Year's day she went to see two f riends--stepped into an 
apartment for a little while--and the jinx laughed, and Scandal rocked with 
glee. 

Come with me to Mabel's house. You'll love to hear her talk. She's 
interesting. She reads philosophies. She's a highbrow, but you'll not learn 
that from her. She's the most natural of the stars, the most human, the most 
original. And she loves to talk in the argot of the studios, the slangy 
patter of the lot--"that part is out"--"it's all wet"--"hold it for a still." 
It takes real brains to appreciate the niceties of slang. 

Oh, she'll spatter the room with English undefiled if you wish--and does 
it often. But she prefers quaint slang--and she can make it turn handsprings 
as well as the great George Ade. 

You will meet stars in Hollywood who talk in stilted phrases, and smooth 



involved sentences--when they deign to speak to you at all. And they will 
quote you lines from authors whose names they may remember--bits they have 
learned for the impressing of newspaper men. Their words are cloaks to hide 
their ragged minds. 

But talk to Mary Pickford, Viola Dana, Mae Busch, Blanche Sweet, Helen 
Ferguson or Mabel Normand--they have things to say--and say them naturally. 

Come on, let's talk to Mabel. 

She's going out as we enter, and she bids us come along. 

"My flowers," she says, "are withering. I can't endure them. 

We ourselves wither fast enough. Let us not have dying things around us." 

We escort her to the Japanese florist down the street, and Mabel goes 
into little ecstasies over sweet peas and violets, and poppies, and lilies 
and fresh green ferns; arranges them in pleasing combinations of color; 
smells them; loves them with her eyes. 

A little thing, Mabel, with black hair and big brown eyes--and the lines 
of suffering still in her face. You will hear no slang today from Mabel--for 
who that knows good English speaks in slang when he is sad? 

She isn't the same Mabel we used to know; the rollicking, joyous, 
chummy, prank-playing star of the Sennett lot. She is a chastened woman, a 
suffering little girl who cannot understand why fate should whip her as it 
has. 

"Only a little while ago," she says, "I started again to take up my 
drawing. You know I used to draw when I was a little girl. I had no 

technique, but the artists I knew said I had originality, and that was better 

than technique. 

"I used to draw for the Butterick people long ago, you know? And then 
some artist got me to pose. I posed for many of them--in New York. The 
Leyendeckers, Flagg, Gibson, Stanlaws, Christy, Hutt--lots of them. I got 
$1.50 in the morning; and $1.50 in the afternoon. I spent 30 cents in 
carfare going and coming, between Staten Island and New York. 

"I loved to pose. I would stand so still and look out at the clouds, 

and the tops of great buildings. And I would dream. Such dreams as I had! 



"Never then did I think the day would come when I would see my name in 
ugly headlines in every newspaper that I saw. Never then did I think I would 
hate and loathe my name; or that the nights would come when I would put my 
hands to my eyes and try to shut out the vision of that name. 

"Never then did I think that my brain would rock, saying to itself over 
and over-- 'Mabel Normand! Mabel Normand! Mabel Normand !!' --saying it over 
and over and over with a kind of horror at the repetition--saying it over and 
over until a merciful sleep would blot it out. 

"A young girl's dreams--money enough to keep my mother and sister from 
want--money enough for lessons in painting and music--money enough for all 
the books and the flowers and the beautiful things I wanted--dreams of a 
little home, and children, a peace, and happiness! 

"I didn't take the movies seriously then. It was just posing in front 
of a camera instead of a man with a brush and a box of pretty paints. I 
posed as a page for Griffith, and I didn't get home until morning. I could 
not be bothered with that. I didn't like to stay up so late--and I had to 
pose in the morning. I felt I couldn't afford to lose the $2.70 net a day to 
pose in the movies, and so I didn't go back. 

"One day I ran into Mack Sennett and Henry B. Walthall and some others, 
and they said Griffith was looking all over for me. They explained that I 
had held up the picture. I had registered in some scenes, and hence I must 
be in all the rest of that sequence. So of course I went back." 

That was Mabel's start, and it was only a little time until she was 
getting $100 a week, and the world was enjoying the freshness and the beauty 
and the charm and the sympathy that were hers. Hundreds, then thousands a 
week; fame; everything she had dreamed of, looking at the clouds as she 
posed. 

There are stars who have saved their money; there are stars who have 
squandered it; there are stars who have lost it in stocks. Mabel gave it 
away . 

She would see a girl weeping and ask her what was the matter. 

"Your mother's going to die unless you can get her to the hospital? And 



you haven't got a cent?" 

Great anger would ride Mabel. 

"Why didn't you tell me before?"--she might never have seen the girl 
before. But mama was taken to the hospital, and Mabel paid the bills. 

She had so much--and there were millions who had so little! Mabel--the 
star whom the censors condemn--used to cry sometimes because she could help 
so few. 

She listened avidly to the studio chatter, sifted it for clews, hurried 
to the bedsides of carpenters or electricians who had been hurt in accidents, 
or who had been laid off because of lack of work. 

Show her misfortune, and she would steal away from her work, taking 
flowers with her, and money, and a woman's sympathy. 

One time in New York she was speeding along in her car. A big shiny 
car, and warm. She was wearing a new ermine coat. It cost some thousands of 
dollars. Outside on the snowy sidewalk she saw a girl, walking, bending into 
the wind, dressed in a thin skirt and a thinner jacket. 

She stopped the car, got out, put her ermine coat on the girl, and 
jumped in the car again and cried "Drive on" before the girl could even thank 
her . 

Ever a tear in her eye, ever a laugh in heart--before the jinx got busy. 
A man's brain, a man's endurance, a man's courage--a man's sane outlook--but 
a woman's sympathy and an imp's love of fun. 

There was a woman writer in Los Angeles who had just been married. She 
was sitting in a theater box with the bridegroom, waiting for the play to 
begin, when Mabel walked into the box. 

She knew the writer, and had heard of the wedding; but she didn't know 
the groom. 

Yet she threw her arms about him, and whispered in his ear--loud enough 
for the bride to overhear--"Oswald, Oswald, I have found you at last, my 
darling. Oh, Oswald, life has been so bitter for us since you left. But 
you'll come back now to your wife and your little chee-ild? Oh promise me!" 

"Mabel, you humbug," said the writer, "you almost frightened me!" 



But the jest was so good it was repeated--and there were dull ones who 
knew not Mabel, and saw no jest whatever. They looked serious, and said, 
"where there's smoke there must be fire." 

And then the Taylor tragedy. 

"He was a gentleman," says Mabel. "An aristocrat who loved only 
brilliant minds. Many a girl has loved him--but I doubt if he loved any 
girl. 

"He never did more than kiss my hand when he left me at my home. And 
he’d say, 'Goodbye, my clever little lady,' or 'Goodbye, little friend; when 
shall we meet again?' 

"Nothing more than that. He always did the correct thing--sent flowers, 
books, candy. He was an elderly man and a scholar, a gentleman always. 

"And the stories they told of him when he was dead--and the stories they 
told of me! 

"Well, maybe he was peculiar. Maybe he was all they say he was. 

I don't know. Looking back I can see little things--things I passed over at 
the time, not understanding . 

"Oh, have you ever felt that no one in the world was honest and sincere? 
Haven't there been times in your life when you knew that all the world was 
false? That's how I felt then." 

Yes. Scandal was almost satisfied. But his job was incomplete. Nearly 
two years, he waited to enter the Dines' apartment. 

"I went to Mack Sennett's New Years eve," says Mabel. "But I left 
early, without seeing the New Year in. I was depressed and lonesome. 

I wanted to be alone. 

"I came home, and wept most of the night, silly tears for myself. And I 
started a letter to my mother--a letter I finished next day." 

She was addressing and signing New Year's cards--and the phone kept 
ringing. At 11 o'clock New Year's morning Edna called up and invited her to 
the Dines apartment. But Mabel was busy. At 1 o'clock, and at 2, and at B, 
and 4, and 5 o'clock she rang. 

"I thought there might be something the matter," says Mabel. So I went. 



Dines started joking about the Christmas package that Mrs. Edith Burns, my 
companion, had bought for him, and forgotten to give him. 

"I called and asked Mrs. Burns to send it over with Joe--the chauffeur I 
knew as Joe Kelley, not as Horace Greer. And Joe came, and Dines had been 
drinking, and Joe shot him. 

"A joke over a Christmas package, and I took it seriously, and once 
again my name danced before me in the headlines of a thousand daily papers-- 
and once again my brain repeated 'Mabel Normand! Mabel Normand! Mabel 
Normand!' until I thought I should go mad." 

It was Mabel who wrapped the wounded man in blankets; Mabel who called 
the doctor; Mabel who made arrangements to have him taken from the receiving 
hospital and its police doctors to the Good Samaritan and her own surgeons. 

It is Feb. 1. Incidentally it is the second anniversary of the 
"breaking" of the Taylor murder story. 

Greer is at liberty pending the outcome of the hearing. Dines is in the 
hospital, under bonds to reappear on the witness stand and say who shot him. 
He has sworn he does not remember. Mabel and Edna have testified, and made 
statements to the district attorney. 

Perhaps you have already realized it was only Mabel's sympathy that 
placed her there with the Jinx. 

Perhaps the censors will admit they were hasty, and the women's clubs 
they were wrong. Perhaps you will see her soon again on the screen, and 
laugh with her once more--and never remember her as she looks sitting alone 
in her home, anything but the Mabel of the films. 

"We all make mistakes," she says as you murmur goodbye. But life is 
making mistakes, and learning from them. I have made mistakes of course--but 
in all my life I've harmed nobody but myself." 



Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 




http : //www . etext . org/Zi nes/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http : //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
For more information about Taylor, see 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 



Errors in "Fallen Angels" 

We recently came across a recap of the Taylor case published in 1986, in 
FALLEN ANGELS: CHRONICLES OF L. A. CRIME AND MYSTERY, by Marvin Wolf and 
Katherine Mader (Facts [sic] on File Publications, 1986). While not as bad 
as many recaps we have seen, that book's chapter ("Enigma: The Unsolved 
Murder of William Desmond Taylor") does contain many errors. Ignoring the 
many unverified and dubious rumors, here are some of the factual errors in 






the book: 

1. It is erroneously stated that Taylor first acted in films in 1910. 

2. It is erroneously stated that Taylor first directed films in 1919. 

3. It is erroneously stated that Taylor directed "Anne of Green Gables" and 

"The Top of New York" prior to directing Mary Pickford. 

4. It is erroneously stated that Taylor was president of the Director's 
Guild. 

5. It is erroneously stated that Taylor brought Sands to Hollywood. 

6. It is erroneously stated that Minter was 20 at the time of Taylor's 

death. 

7. It is erroneously stated that Minter's mother was Charlotte "Selby". 

8. It is erroneously stated that Faith MacLean was "peering out the window" 

at the man she saw that evening. 

9. It is erroneously stated that Edna Purviance telephoned Mary Miles 
Minter and notified her that Taylor was dead. 

10. It is erroneously stated that Peavey telephoned Taylor's doctor. 

11. It is erroneously stated that Taylor's doctor telephoned Charles Eyton. 

12. It is erroneously stated that Mabel Normand was at the murder scene on 

the morning the body was found. 

13. It is erroneously stated that the coroner arrived before the police. 

14. It is erroneously stated that there was an "exit wound" in Taylor's 

back. 

15. It is erroneously stated that Taylor had been shot through the heart. 

16. It is erroneously stated that the coroner called the police. 

17. It is erroneously stated that Mary's mother was at the murder scene on 

the morning the body was found. 

18. It is erroneously stated that "upstairs in plain sight was almost $1,000 
in cash." 

19. It is erroneously stated that Taylor's ex-wife had tracked him down and 
confronted him in Hollywood. 

20. It is erroneously stated that Taylor was sending monthly child support 
payments to his wife. 



21. It is erroneously stated that Minter was at Taylor's funeral. 

22. It is erroneously stated that Minter and her mother did not reconcile 
until after Charlotte returned from Europe. 

Capt. Edward A. Salisbury 

There were many rumors that William Desmond Taylor was fighting drug 
gangsters at the time of his death, but the only such report which came from 
an actual associate of Taylor's was made by Capt. Edward A. Salisbury (see 
TAYLOROLOGY 72), who reportedly also stated "I knew Taylor ever since he came 
to California." (NEW YORK SUN, February 13, 1922). Salisbury was a noted 
explorer and documentary filmmaker. The following are two other Taylor-case 
press items on Salisbury, followed by items pertaining to Salisbury's 
expeditions between 1917-1923. Taylor did not accompany Salisbury on his 
expeditions; the "Taylor" referred to as crewmember was someone else. 

Another member of his crew was Merian C. Cooper, who would eventually film 
"King Kong." 

Some of the ethnic views expressed by Salisbury seem offensive or 
insensitive by today's standards, but are reflective of the time and culture 
in which they were written. They are reproduced as originally published, for 
historical purposes. 

February 14, 1922 
NEW YORK WORLD 

Thinks Taylor Was Killed By Some One in "Drug Ring" 


Billy Taylor threatened to make an example of the drug peddlers at 




Hollywood, but they evidently 'got him’ first," said Capt. E. A. Salisbury, 
an intimate of William Desmond Taylor, at the Waldorf yesterday. 

"Just five days before he was killed I had a long chat with him, and he 
told of the activities of a drug ring," continued Capt. Salisbury, formerly 
of the Ordnance Department of the Army, who recently returned from a trip 
around the world. 

"If my theory is right Taylor sacrificed himself to save a popular movie 
star from sinking deeper from the use of narcotics. She confessed to Taylor 
that she was addicted to the drug habit and told where she got her supply. 

In my opinion he was slain by some one whose enmity he incurred in his effort 
to cut off the drug supply of the actress." 

February 14, 1922 
NEW YORK CALL 

Taylor Slain Because He Bothered Drug Ring, Salisbury Says 

Capt. E. A. Salisbury, traveler, soldier and author, an intimate friend 
and admirer of the late William Desmond Taylor believes Taylor was shot 
because he interfered with the machinations of a drug ring which had enslaved 
a well known film beauty in whom Taylor took a friendly interest. The woman 
meant by Salisbury has been mentioned in the case several times. 

Captain Salisbury, who said he will turn over to the Metropolitan Museum 
a collection of curios from the Island of Borneo and from Africa, asserted 
yesterday that Taylor recently was very angry because drug peddlers were 
selling narcotics to the young woman. Taylor told Salisbury he would "make 
it hot for these people." 

Captain Salisbury's home is in Hollywood, Cal, and his observation of 
Taylor, he said, enabled him to say that Taylor was not a member of the very 
fast set whose parties have become notorious since the Arbuckle case became 
prominent. Taylor, he insisted, was not the man to take advantage of the 



fact that he possessed a certain strong charm for beautiful women. 


March 10, 1917 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 
"The Devil's Eye" in the Tropics 

Twelve thousand miles in a little motor-propelled yacht is surely a 
record! In order to obtain unusual film pictures in and about South and 
Central America, the cruise and travel, which occupied nearly fifteen months, 
were made by the well-known naturalist, hunter, and photographer , Edward A. 
Salisbury. For several months Rex Beach, the famous author and hunter, was a 
member of the party. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Salisbury arrived back in New York, and has since 
told many interesting stories of his film-work and adventures. He brought 
back with him as much as 65,000 feet of film, at least 25,000 feet of which 
he anticipates will be of exceptional quality and of extraordinary interest. 

Owing to the special precautions adopted, the negative, he declares, is 
in better condition than any tropical stuff he has seen. The film was 
carried in a large thermos bottle containing an electric-light. When the 
cover was lifted to remove the film the light would be switched on, and then 
switched off again when the cover was replaced. By this means all moisture 
was eliminated and fungus, which grows so quickly in the tropics, was 
entirely prevented. 

"In the Talamanc country," says Mr. Salisbury, "we found Indians 
descended from the original Incas of Central America. We studied their 
habits and took pictures of them. Did they balk at the camera? Yes, they 
did at first. They called the lens the devil's eye and the box his abiding- 
place. But we prevailed on the chief to distribute presents, which he did 
judiciously, and we had no further trouble. 

"We had a similar experience with the San Bias Indians. At Colon we had 



been informed on our arrival in February that the canal probably would not be 
opened until the middle of April, and consequently we would be compelled to 
remain on the eastern side of the continent for some time. We went down to 
the Windward and Leeward Islands, visited several tribes of Indians and 
looked into the pearl fisheries. 

"We took some wonderful scenes of tarpon fishing. Many shots were 
photographed in narrow streams, where the dense foliage lapped over the 
water. The fish jumped so high at times that they touched the trees. 

"In a trip into the interior with Indians as guides we indulged in 
hunting. Among the tapir we shot, the largest weighed 1,000 lbs. Then, too, 
we got specimens of jaguar, mountain lion, ant, bear, and sloth. The ants, 
of which we found many different kinds, were very interesting. Many pictures 
of these, including the umbrella ant, were taken for scientific purposes. 

"These San Bias Indians are strong on seamanship. They have enormous 
canoes, all carved out of mahogany, and probably the best in the world. 

Their boats are not classified by the number of men they may hold, but 
according to the coconuts that may be stowed in them. We saw some large 
enough to carry two thousand nuts each. 

"One of the finest sets of pictures I obtained will show a canoe race 
which I staged myself. I induced fifty of the Indians to race around one of 
the islands. It was understood that at the word 'Go' they should hoist their 
sails and get away. The mix-up was too amusing for words, but finally it was 
straightened out. Everything went along finely until they reached the head 
of the island, when I noticed the leaders stopping. As the last boat caught 
up with the party they cut loose and came down on the camera all fifty 
abreast. And you may take my word for it, it was a real spectacle. When I 
inquired as to why they had halted I was informed they were waiting for the 
others to catch up! It's a new idea of racing about which they knew nothing, 
but it made a novel picture. 

"We found the San Bias Indians of unusual interest. They are scattered 
over 365 islands, which for 120 miles dot the coast, and perhaps are the 
least known of any Indians in the two Americas. They were the only 



continental Indians ever visited by Columbus--for they are to be found on the 
mainland, too--who discovered them on his third voyage. So far as is known 
they are practically the same today as they were then. They have never mixed 
with any other race. Up to the time we visited them they had never been 
photographed. They were very much averse to the camera, but we became very 
friendly and remained with then several weeks. 

"We took many film-pictures of the homes on the different islands, and 
the gems in these, I think, will be the babies. Youngsters of two, three, 
and four years old venture out in canoes--and mahogany canoes, mind you-- 
4 ft. in length. If the waves come aboard the little fellows slide into the 
bottom of the craft, turn over on their stomachs, and literally kick out the 
water, then, reversing their positions, assume the upright and paddle off as 
if nothing had happened to disturb their voyage. 

"We got some fine pictures of sharks of varying lengths up to twenty 
feet (they are plentiful in these waters), and some splendid films of the 
turtle-fisheries. Of Central American birds we made many photographs. And 
butterflies! Down there are to be found some of the most beautiful in the 
world. It is my intention to have these films printed in colours. 

"While we were in Costa Rica we photographed from a mountain and also 
from the seacoast a total eclipse of the sun. The picture we took from the 
latter position came out wonderfully well--fine and clear. It is probably 
the first time it has been done. The conditions in the mountains were not so 
good, as we were bothered by clouds. Nevertheless, the spectacle of the 
fleecy masses crossing the sun may to some enhance the beauty of the unusual 
subject. 

"In the Ucuatan channel we obtained some unusual storm-pictures. The 
little 'Wisdom' battled in waves that were big enough to cause one of the 
fruit-steamers to turn back. We came through without a scratch, and we have 
many good scenes of the water breaking over our boat. 

"In Columbia we captured crocodiles. Wanting a little action, Mr. Beach 
suggested that we should rope one of them and give him a ride. At the word 
the bonds were loosed, the crocodile started for the water, and Mr. Beach 



tried to keep his 'saddle.' He had a number of spills, but we got the 
'action' all right. He's a man who will take a chance on anything. He is in 
most of the pictures we took. No stunt seemed too foolhardy for him to 
attempt. He supplied action. He has nerve in abundance--I know no one with 
any more of it. 

"Our last jump was from Corinto, Nicaragua, straight to Los Angeles, a 
distance of 2,600 miles. The reason we made this long trip without touching 
at a Mexican port was on account of a tip we got from a commander of a United 
States cruiser that there might be trouble with Mexico, so we put well out to 
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One of the constant drawbacks, in spite of which good pictures were 
obtained, was the rain, which Mr. Salisbury declares was "eternal." In the 
jungle, he said, there was not only darkness, but water as well. 

It is the photographer's intention to select from five to seven thousand 
feet of the best of his pictures for public exhibition, and cut up the rest 
for scientific bodies and educational institutions. 

His vessel, the "Wisdom," is now undergoing repairs in readiness for a 
trip to the South Sea Islands. 

August 1922 
ASIA 

Cruising in Coral Seas 

by Edward A. Salisbury 

In 1920 I sailed from east to west straight across the South Pacific in 
an 80-ton auxiliary yacht. This boat, the "Wisdom II," had been made into a 
motion-picture laboratory, for I purposed to try to catch and hold for 
history a photographic record of the fast dying races of the South Seas 
islands. 



We spent eighteen months at the work. It was not all passed in 
photographing the carefree, entrancing life of the Polynesians of the Society 
Islands. That, after all, was the least difficult part of our task. There 
is a strangely different panorama as one sails steadily westward from the 
laughter-loving, sensuous Polynesian races of the Marquessas, Tahiti and 
Samoa to the blacker, less kindly mixed breeds of the Fijis, then on to the 
headhunters of the Solomons and the near-savages of the New Flebrides and New 
Guinea. It is as if nature had drawn a mathematical graph of descending 
values--shown in no way more clearly than in the position of women. 

In the eastern islands, woman is a child of pleasure. Man is not her 
master, but her eternal lover. In Samoa, she is still free and happy, but 
more of the wife with household labors, less of the mistress. In the Fijis, 
she is looked upon as a worker for the man. And in the New Flebrides and the 
Solomons, she is a slave--something to be exchanged for a pig, traded by 
father to husband, often beaten, sometimes tortured, a beast of burden, an 
animal less valued than a sow. There are islands on which, when a sow dies, 
the woman must cease to suckle--must sometimes even kill her female 
children--and take to her breasts the dead swine's offspring. 

But the white races push onward, bringing with them the powerful forces 
of steam, powder, electricity, and the black magic of the white man's 
diseases. And as the white man masters, the native dies. 

On the twenty-second evening after the "Wisdom II," with a crew composed 
mostly of college boys, had slipped into the channel outward bound from Los 
Angeles, star sights showed us that we had made 2,700 miles and were 75 miles 
off Fliva-oa, the easternmost island of the Marquesas. At dawn we saw, dead 
ahead, a mountain jutting up out of the sea, gray in the early morning light. 
As we approached, the sun swooped up, the sea turned from black to purple, 
the gray mass ahead hardened into a series of mountain tops with sloping 
walls of dark green foliage. I thought of the hundred romantic tales I had 
heard of these islands from boyhood--Bougainville , Porter, the mutiny of the 
"Bounty." I pictured the island girls swimming out and swarming over the 



rails of Melville's ship, clinging to their shrouds, laughing, their long, 
heavy black hair only half covering perfectly formed naked bodies. Then we 
dropped anchor in a little, half-moon bay on the north coast--a gem of 
emerald beauty, tranquil, unspoiled. My crew of undergraduates crowded the 
forward rails, waiting for the canoes full of joyous natives, for the 
swimming girls with their flower-decked hair. 

On the shore, no sign of life. Half an hour we waited. Then we saw a 
single little outrigger canoe heading toward us. It floated against the 
yacht's side. Three brown faces, sickly and drawn, one smallpox scarred, 
stared up at us. The legs of the man steering were hideously swollen. 
Elephantiasis . 

"What place is this?" we asked in French. The bloated man lifted his 
face listlessly. 

"A leper village," he replied. 

The village of Atuona, the capital of Hiva-oa, is a small group of 
wooden shacks with galvanized iron roofs. Its population is made up of some 
three hundred natives, a few half-breeds and Chinese, the French governor, 
gendarmerie and a priest. It lies on a little bay at the bottom of a great 
half crater of a volcano, the other half having broken away ages ago and slid 
into the sea. On the inner side of the crater a lovely garden of green, 
splashed with multitudinous gorgeous flowers and huge boulders, has grown up. 
Everywhere coconut, mango, breadfruit and orange trees and innumerable 
waterfalls make the scene strangely beautiful. 

But something has been twisted out of shape in nature's scheme. 

At every turn I saw rotting thatched roofs, villages not dying, but dead. 
Occasionally girls and men would pass with something of the ancient beauty of 
the race, but most of them were thin and sickly. The Marquesan race has 
dwindled from over a hundred thousand to less than two thousand in a century. 
There was no doubt of what I had so often been told. In another few years it 
will have disappeared. 

"And then," I asked myself, "what will become of these magnificent 



islands? Will they turn into deserted gardens of loveliness?" I thought of 
the slums of great cities, children by thousands, hollow-cheeked, starved for 
air and sunshine. Why could they not be carried here? But all too clearly 
it came to me than in these seductive islands no white man has ever done hand 
labor. He may become a master, and, failing that, a beach-comber--but a 
worker, never. This is not a white man's land. 

I came to the outskirts of Atuona, where, on marshy ground, a group of a 
dozen shacks sprawled--the Chinese colony. I stopped in the tiny trading 
store of Chang, an old Chinese who had lived long in San Francisco, to ask a 
drink of water. In the rear room I heard the clatter of pans where his 
native wife was at work. 

"Chang," I asked, "do you like it here?" 

"Yes, Atuona good," he said. 

"And your children?" 

Gravely he walked to the door. He pointed out toward the coconut 
groves. "My sons half-Chinese. THEY no play. THEY like 'urn work like 
hell!" he said. 

That was the answer to the problem. The Chinese! Bred to labor, 
immunized by a hundred epidemics from the diseases whose lightest touch is 
fatal to the Marquesans, these tremendously vital Chinese have imparted to 
their half-Asiatic sons the capacity to work industriously in a land where 
the natives have played through all time. 

Among sailormen the world over the subject of whether a shark will 
attack a man is always one for heated argument. I thought at first that the 
Marquesans would swim in shark-infested water anywhere. But I learned 
otherwise . 

One day in the "Wisdom's" launch, accompanied by two of my college men, 
McNeil and Taylor, and a native boy, I skirted Hiva-oa on a goat hunt. Up 
the coast, where low bluffs rose abruptly from the sea, we began to catch 
sight of goats jumping from rock to rock. Occasionally we saw groups of wild 
horses, probably descendants of animals brought by the early whites. These 



horses are scarcely more than pony size and seem to decrease in stature with 
each generation that they remain in the wild. 

Finally we saw three goats silhouetted from the top of a bluff, offering 
an excellent mark. I determined to pick off the he-goat, and, as I thought 
the goat would drop into the water when hit, I told the native boy to strip 
and get ready to jump in and haul him out. To my surprise the boy became 
panic-stricken . 

"No, no, I no go in water here. Bad, very bad," he said, shrinking down 
in the bottom of the boat and refusing to budge. 

From his explanation, mostly made by gestures, I gathered that goats 
fighting on the bluffs often fell into the water and were eaten by sharks. 
McNeil grinned skeptically and offered to go over the side after the animal 
if I killed him. But argument was cut short by the activity of the goats. 
They began to move away and I quickly lined my sights on the old whiskered 
chap and fired. Fie leaped upward and fell straight down sixty feet into the 
water, striking it a few yards from our boat. He rose, struggling, wounded. 
Then a streak of a fin crossed the water, there was one agonized bleat from 
the boat, and he disappeared from view. I peered over the side and through 
the clear water saw a dark, writhing mass going down. 

McNeil wiped his forehead. "Who said sharks wouldn't bite?" he asked. 

Louis, fat, jolly, half-Portuguese, half-Tahitian , and Philip, lean, 
quarter-breed Frenchman, two rival traders, and I were sitting under a rude 
canvas awning on the deck of Louis's 80-foot trading schooner. The boat was 
abominably dirty. Cockroaches and copra-bugs swarmed everywhere. But the 
two trading captains, undisturbed and happy, bragged to each other of how 
each had warned chiefs against the other as a cheating scoundrel. I think 
both spoke the truth. 

Then said Philip: "Why don't you sail for Papeete, Louis? You have 
plenty of copra aboard." 

"My engineer's mother--she die Thursday. I wait for her to die," he 


answered . 



Philip nodded his head comprehendingly . But I thought a moment. "This 
is Monday, Louis," I said. "How do you know she is going to die on 
Thursday?" 

Louis explained that natives seem to see death coming from afar off. 

One day a woman will appear quite well. Then she will announced that on a 
certain day, perhaps a week or more later on, she will die--and die she does. 
Superstition, self-hypnotism, call it what you will--she dies. 

But I was skeptical, and on Thursday, with most of my crew, at Louis's 
invitation, I went to the woman's village. The grave was dug, the relatives 
and friends were all there--and the woman who was to die was walking calmly 
among them. She insisted that the burial feast be held anyhow. The meal was 
cooked in a large, home-made fireless cooker--a pit some five feet in 
diameter by two feet deep, dug in the earth near a stream. The women had 
been to the mouth of the stream with nets and had brought back baskets of 
fresh shrimps. A half-dozen pigs had been killed. A number of chickens had 
been put to death in the peculiar way of the islands. A woman pulls out one 
of the large feathers from the fowl that is to die and thrusts it sharply 
into the back of the chicken's neck. The luckless chickens had been cooked 
over separate fires, and their meat shredded away from the bones. Green taro 
leaves were cut up, mixed with the chicken meat and laid in baskets of green 
banana leaves. On these baskets was squeezed the milk of coconuts. Then 
breadfruit was peeled with a conch-shell and the shrimps were enfolded in 
leaf baskets. 

All these delicacies--pigs , shrimps and chicken--were laid on a grate 
made of stalks from green coconut leaves, which had been placed on the hot 
rocks in the bottom of the pit. This layer was then covered first with 
banana leaves, next with mats of burau leaves, and finally with damp earth. 
Every hole which emitted a jet of escaping steam was carefully plugged. 

In an hour the earth was taken off, and a delicious meal served us on leaf 
dishes. By each plate was a self-filled cup made by cutting away the top of 
a green coconut. 

First the men ate; then the women; then the dogs; and finally the pigs. 



All stuffed to the utmost. And over the entire funeral feast presided the 
woman who was to have died that day! We thanked her, as hostess, and went 
away on the path leading past her open grave. 

She died the following Monday. 

One night at a dinner at Papeete, the capital of the Society Islands, 

I was seated beside a beautiful woman. Gown, slippers, manners seemed to 
mark her as a French woman of delicate training. She was a Tahitian, the 
Princess Tekau, direct descendant of the old Tahitian kings. 

A week later, I sailed with the princess, her cousin and Warren Wood, 
a former California yachtsman, and his mother, for Morea, an island near 
Tahiti. Here, to the natives, this princess, though divested of all power by 
the French, was still their queen. At her order, a hundred girls and men 
danced the hula-hula and a great feast was prepared--raw fish in lime-juice 
sauce, steamed crawfish, breadfruit with coco-cream sauce, barbecued young 
pig, baked taro and bananas, and a pudding made of arrowroot and dried 
bananas. But the greatest of all the delicacies was heart-of-palm salad, 
called the "thousand-dollar salad", because made from the heart of the leaf- 
cluster of a coconut-tree eight years old. To get it the tree must be 
destroyed. 

At dinner in town the week before, the princess was a perfect European. 
Today, she was a princess among her own people--thoroughly loyal to them, 
thoroughly proud of them. She stuffed her fingers in her mouth with the food 
and drew them out with a loud, sucking noise; then looked at me and laughed. 

"Make lots of noise, Captain," she bantered commandingly . "They won't 
think you are enjoying yourself, unless you do." I obeyed. 

The women of Tahiti, lovely and easily loving, have long been famed as 
the sirens of sailors. I found them in no way changed. I landed at Papeete 
with my crew intact. When I sailed away six weeks later, I was short two 
mates, an engineer and a third of my sailors. Some of them were ill, but 
most had succumbed to the lure of the island. As I write, I catch a glimpse 



of laughing girls, barefooted, dressed in gay pareus, with flowers in their 
hair, going down a Pepeete street, hand in hand with my two bull-necked 
Swedish mates, Chris and John. They were both honest sailors, but that was 
the last I saw of them. The "coconut girls" of Papeete figured in my moving 
pictures. It is true that all Tahitians innately love a lover, which is by 
no means to say, however, that social lines are not drawn sharply in Papeete 
society. These "coconut girls" are a class of their own. They have come to 
Tahiti from many neighboring islands, brought by fair promises or the lure of 
the "city," and left by the men they came with. They live up among the 
coconut groves behind the town and are a happy, carefree lot, quite content 
with the gift of a seat at the "movies", if from one they like. When the 
fancy strikes them or they want a new pareu, they may wait on table at the 
hotels. My film-taking was a great lark for them. They pictured splendidly 
on the film, but my difficulty was to keep them in one place long enough to 
finish a reel. San Francisco brewers who established breweries in Tahiti 
when prohibition came into force in the United States, made my work no 
easier. I would take down to the beach two automobiles filled with girls, 
laughing and shouting at every pedestrian, but when the cameras were set up 
and I was ready to begin work, too often half the girls and most of my 
assistants had disappeared. So when I sailed from Papeete, I left steamer 
tickets for the missing members of the crew. When I arrived in America over 
a year later, a friend showed me a newspaper headline something like this: 
"Returned Crew Says Salisbury Reincarnated Wolf Larsen." Wolf Larsen would 
have murdered more than one man if he had had a crew ashore at Tahiti. 

Daylight of May 17 found the "Wisdom II" in sight of seven islands--the 
first of the two hundred of the Fijis, where Polynesian and Melanesian races 
have fused into a strong, hardy people. The thing I remembered principally 
about the Fijians was that a generation ago they had been the fiercest 
cannibals of the South Seas. 

We sailed past Taviuni, Garden of the Fijis. The next morning we stood 
into Suva Flarbor on the island of Viti Levu. A 15,000-ton steamer and also 



two smaller ships were alongside stout concrete docks on which worked gangs 
of Fi jians--tall , dark, strongly made, their masses of busy black hair 
impossible for any style of hat. Near them were swarms of turbaned Hindus, 
imported from India for labor. Ashore, automobiles rolled merrily along well- 
paved streets, lined with concrete stores. At each important street 
intersection were bareheaded, barefooted, khaki-clad Fiji traffic policemen. 

On the slope of the hill back of the town were numbers of fine residences 
surrounded by gardens or small parks. And we dined that night at an ultra- 
modern hotel, the best in the South Seas, among men and women in conventional 
evening clothes. A Carnegie library on the man street completed the picture. 

We had come to wild, cannibal Fiji. 

A tall Fijian stood at the steering-wheel of the old cabin launch. 

He held the lower spokes of the wheel gripped firmly with his feet and moved 
it dexterously as he stared over the launch-house. We were going--Taylor , 
McNeil, one of the camera-men and myself, with our host, Mr. Davis, a Suva 
merchant of lifelong residence in the Fijis--to the island of Mbau, the 
former stronghold of Thakombau, most famous of the old cannibal kings, once 
master of most of this part of the Fijis. As we came close to the island, we 
could see on its lee side great slabs of stone, placed upright, making a 
protecting wall. At fifty-foot intervals, there were openings into which war 
canoes once were hauled after raids. As Davis stepped out at one of these 
openings, he stretched his arms lazily and said, "About time for a drink." 

A huge, handsome, black Fijian, dressed in knickerbockers and a shirt, 
but barefooted, stepped forward and speaking in a cultured English drawl 
said, "Really, you know, I think that would be an excellent idea." It was 
Ratu Pope Epeli Senilola, grandson of King Thakombau. A few minutes later as 
we sat in his house, a frame building of hand-hewn timbers set on a 
rectangular stone base, with sides of woven reeds and a thatched roof of 
coconut leaves, he told us of the part he and his people had played in the 
world war. 

"We are a race of warriors," he said. "And so when England--to which my 



father's father ceded the Fijis by signing a paper on that very table there-- 
went to war with her enemies, I raised a regiment of my people. When we came 
to France, my warriors were astounded to find that instead of fighting we 
were to do servant duty. Flowever, the Fijians are people obedient to their 
chiefs, and when I, their King, played the flunkey cheerfully, they could not 
complain . 

"But though I acted as a servant there, I am not here, as you will see," 
he said. Fie called out sharply. A man entered, squatted on one of the mats 
covering the coral-pebbled floor, several feet from the King, and clapped his 
hands softly three times, the Fijian sign of obeisance to a chief. With a 
curt nod, the young Fijian monarch gave him permission to rise. Though shorn 
by the English of much of his forefathers' power, Pope held to his privileges 
of rank. Also he played the part of father to his people. While the 
influenza was sweeping the Fijis some time before, he had gone fearlessly 
among his people, personally attending the sick, until he himself was 
stricken. According to Fijian law, he owned no land nor personal property, 
but he had lala rights over the services and possessions of all his subjects. 

While his villages were at work preparing for our entertainment, he 
showed us his immediate domain. In the middle of the village he pointed out 
the remains of an old pagan temple, the foundations of which are still 
intact. Against one of its corner-stones only a comparatively few years ago, 
his grandfather, before being converted to Christianity, had had knocked out 
the brain of every male captive and of many a female. It was one of the 
killing methods before cooking for the feast. It also had the religious 
significance of a sacrifice. The victim's hands and feet were grasped by 
four stalwart executioners who swung the captive back with a long swing, then 
rammed him forward with four-man power, the head smashing against the 
execution rock. 

Near this spot stands a small stone church, built by the father of the 
present King in commemoration of King Thakombau's conversion to Christianity . 
The royal builder of the monument had a hollow scooped out in the old 
beheading stone, which he placed in the church as a receptacle for holy 



water. But the horrified missionaries quickly removed it. The rock still 
remains in one corner of the church, however. 

In the afternoon, for our benefit, a canoe race was held, in which we 
rode as passengers. Only in one place on the New Guinea coast have I seen 
canoes rigged like these of this part of Fiji. They were outrigger dugouts, 
whale-backed , some thirty feet long. In the center of each canoe was a 
single mast, to which was attached the upper end of a large sail of pandanus 
matting. This sail was fastened on a reversible sprit. The boat was brought 
about by the simple expedient of shifting the bottom end of the matting from 
one end of the canoe to the other. At either end were sockets to hold it in 
place. The canoes were steered by big nine-foot paddles. 

To a sailor these canoes were one of the most interesting objects 
imaginable. One small craft had a lone man for crew. It was a wonder of 
trick seamanship to see him bring his canoe about simply by grabbing the big 
paddle and the lower end of the sail and rushing to the other end of the 
boat. Sailing to the leeward, the canoes skidded the outriggers so that they 
barely touched water and were occasionally lifted high in the air. 

At nightfall a feast was to be served in our house. Clean mats were 
first brought in. Then the King entered and seated himself cross-legged, 
facing the door. Thereafter no native entered without first falling on his 
or her hands and knees before the King and Queen, as well as the rest of the 
guests. A girl of twenty took a seat in the center of the mat. She was the 
King's cousin. She acted as mistress of ceremonies. Other girls, bringing 
in the dishes, handed them all to her, and she served us. I had eaten at 
three o'clock and told the King that I was afraid I should be unable to 
swallow a morsel. But he insisted that I try the first course, a clear fish 
soup, served in a polished half coconut-shell. I ate that, then two more 
bowls, and then everything else that was served. It was the most delicious 
meal I had in the South Seas. Little black fish, which can be eaten by no 
one but the King and his guests, were served in three forms, roasted in 
leaves, boiled and crisply grilled. Then followed turtle meat, roasted 
chicken, yams, breadfruit, and taro leaves steamed in coconut milk. There 



was only one Europeanism--coffee was served in cups. 

Dinner over, fifteen girls, their coarse hair brushed astoundingly erect 
and made even blacker than natural, if possible, by a preparation of soot, 
took their places in a semicircle for a sitting meke, one of the native 
dances. While they moved their bodies back and forth and waved their arms in 
undulations of the dance, they sang, keeping time to the music by tapping 
their feet on the floor. One girl, almost a child, with a high soprano 
voice, would chant the first few notes of each verse. Then the others would 
join in, the movements of their bodies illustrating the words of the song, 
which usually was a tale of native life--of hunting, fishing, war, love. 

The tunes were chanted in a high minor key, but they bore a suspicious 
resemblance to certain familiar missionary hymns. 

As the girls sang, their songs grew more stirring, and one by one old 
warriors of the young King's father grouped themselves about the door. 
Suddenly in the midst of a war-song, one of these old men, without a word, 
threw up his hands and pitched across the threshold--dead . His heart had 
given out under the passion stirred by old remembrances . The King 
accompanied the body to the dead man's hut, comforted the widow and children 
and then returned to tell us with great regret that, because of the four-day 
period of mourning to follow, he would be unable to continue the festivities 
in our honor. 

The Fijians are controlled by a combination political theory that to my 
western mind was almost pure communism, paradoxically including government by 
a chief with wide powers, who owes fealty to the King-Emperor. There is no 
private ownership of property. If a man wishes anything from another, he 
asks for it and according to Fijian custom, his neighbor must give it up-- 
whether it be pig, sulu (the native single garment that hangs from the waist) 
or spear. It would appear that, under this system, the most industrious 
beggar must necessarily be the richest man, and that the only reward for a 
hard worker is to be able to have more to give away than his fellows. The 
first part of my assumption is partially true--practically every Fijian is an 



industrious beggar. But his begging is limited, for no mans looks farther 
ahead than the immediate present. If he has food for the day, he is content. 
I found, on the other hand, that my fear that the man who labors hard might 
be robbed of the fruits of his toil by his fellow tribesman, was not 
warranted--for no man in Fiji labors as an individual. All work is done in 
common, and the result of the work divided equally among all. If an man's 
house has been burned, he reports to his chief that he needs a new one and 
the chief assigns a certain number of men to build it. Thus, literally, no 
man can be richer than his fellows, and for that reason in the Fijis there is 
none of the jealousy of wealth that exists in more sophisticated communities. 

The tribal chief in these communistic governments theoretically owns no 
personal property. But he is considered to own the bodies of all members of 
his tribe and all their possessions. Formerly he had the power of life and 
death. Now, though the British have done away with this, he still controls 
his people's property and labor and is their judge and administrator . The 
British make him directly responsible to them, and when the British resident 
agent wishes men or work, he simply gives an order to the native king or 
chief of the district. I saw some three hundred of Pope's men clearing a 
government road through the brush and was surprised to find them working 
industriously, without overseers. This was the more amazing as I had had 
ample proof of the indolence of the average Fijian. 

Pope's villages were typical Fijian communistic communities. The houses 
were built in regular order, all almost exactly alike, rectangular-shaped and 
thatched with straw. They were neatly kept and surrounded by well-clipped 
grass lawns with no rubbish about. The interiors were bare except for food, 
clean-looking sleeping-mats and a few spears, cooking utensils and fishing- 
nets. I looked about particularly to see if any man appeared to have more 
than his neighbors. As far as I could see, Pope's boast that no man was 
richer than another in Fiji was correct. In some of the houses there may 
have been a few more fish or coconuts than in others. But in thirty years' 
wandering in many quarters of the globe I have never seen a more equitable 
distribution of worldly goods. 



As we returned from Mbau in our launch one day, Pope, who accompanied 
us, overheard one of his underchiefs telling another of a large pearl he had 
found. Without ado, Pope demanded it of the man, who immediately handed it 
to his King. 

"Will he not be angry with you?" I asked. 

"Ah, no," replied Pope. "When we reach home, he will come to me and ask 
a pig or two. And I must give them to him." 

"But suppose you refuse?" 

"We never refuse. That is the custom of our people, far more 
unbreakable than any written law you have in the United States." 

In Fiji, woman plays no part in government. She is simply a worker for 
man. And, since a Fijian has only one wife as a rule, her duties are 
arduous. The Fijian woman catches fish, gathers firewood, makes tapa-cloth 
and mats, cooks and rears the children. She has no leisure except in her 
girlhood. Her life is infinitely harder than that of the Polynesian women of 
the Society Islands, and in direct contrast with these girls she is notably 
chaste. But not so chaste as in former times. This is due in part to a 
change in custom brought about by the missionaries. Formerly, men and women 
were separated into different compounds at nightfall. Now they sleep 
together in one large room of the Fijian house. This has caused much 
immorality. This immorality has also greatly increased the practice of 
abortion, which was always prevalent in the Fijis, perhaps more so than among 
any other people of the world. Despite stringent laws, in nearly every 
Fijian village there are one or more "wise women" who know certain savagely 
efficient herbs for this purpose. 

Because of the hard life which the Fijian woman has after marriage, she 
is not anxious to marry young. In one village a chief told me that he had 
become so worried over the failure of his young women to marry, that he had 
arranged a betrothal dance. The young women were lined up on one side of the 
dancing-ground and the young men, dressed in their gayest sulus, their bodies 
glistening with oil, on the other. The young warriors danced a dance of 
love, then at a signal stopped suddenly, and each rolled an orange across the 



grass to the feet of one of the girls. According to the chief's plan, every 
girl was to marry the man whose orange she picked up. Not a single girl 
lifted the betrothal fruit from the ground. 

The marriage of a high chief to the daughter of a chief of another 
tribe, however, is an occasion of great rejoicing for the women of the tribe 
as well as the men. As soon as the girl is established in her new home, her 
husband, accompanied by all his clan, returns with her to her old home. The 
visitors have the right to take everything they wish from the bride's 
father's villages. And they usually make a clean sweep of it. But I was 
told that the losers take their loss cheerfully, picturing the day when their 
turn will come. 

Before we left Mbau, the period of mourning was over, and a feast and a 
dance were given in our honor. The celebration began with a kava ceremony. 
Then we took places under the coconut-trees on the border of a large grassy 
plot. Out came the men, led by a young chief, fantastically painted, oiled 
and dragging on the ground behind him a long strip of tapa-cloth. Following 
him, swinging their war-clubs high, were fifty warriors, dressed as the chief 
except for the train. Then came fifty young girls, gay in many necklaces of 
flowers and new sulus of tapa-cloth. After the dance the men and girls filed 
before me, each placing a gift at my feet. The men gave turtles, most valued 
food of the Fijis, and the women the sulus which they had worn in the dance. 
The ceremony concluded when the King presented me with a whale's tooth, the 
highest honor that can be paid a guest. 

We left Mbau the next morning. With us went Pope and forty minor chiefs 
who were going to Suva to present gifts and to hold a kava ceremony in honor 
of the British Governor, who was shortly to leave for England. I found that 
many of these chiefs could speak English. Some had been educated at 
universities in Australia, as had Pope, and most were loyal to the British 
government. It seemed hard to believe that they were leaders of a people 
who, only a generation before, had been among the most feared of the savage 
cannibals of the South Seas. 
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A Napoleon of The Solomons 

by Edward A. Salisbury 

Gau is not a big man. In fact, among the fierce warriors of his tribe, 
with their hawklike Semitic features, his thick-set body, full lips and flat 
nose give him the appearance of being squat and stupid. Yet Gau is the war- 
leader of the most famous head-hunters of the South Seas. 

It seems queer to find these people of Bella Lavella, the island over 
which Gau rules, in the Solomons. On most of the islands live the smaller, 
brown type of Malanesians. But the people of Vella Lavella approach the pure 
Papuan--big, black and strong. And it is queerer still to find as their 
leader in war this little man, Gau, plainly of strange blood, perhaps the 
child of some woman brought back as a chief's captive from a distant raid. 

At any rate he sprang from obscurity, as a young man made himself master of 
Vella Lavella, leader of a thousand warriors, and within a few years swept 
the western Solomons. He built dozens of war-canoes, each christened with 
the blood of human sacrifice. He conquered and ate of the bodies of three 
great chiefs, thereby joining the mana of their courage and cunning to his 
own fierce spirit. The skull-houses of his warriors were filled with skulls. 
For the first time the tribes of Vella Lavella were united under one head for 
war. It seemed that he would extend his little empire widely--be a king 
indeed. 

And then off Vella Lavella appeared, one day, a great gray canoe with 
guns that could kill a score of warriors with one bullet. The natives fled 
into the hills. The white men had come. They landed and, with deliberation 
and thoroughness, destroyed every war-canoe they could find. Gau's power was 
broken . 



The great chief had led his last head-hunt. He recognized the white man 
as his master, and this master made a strange law: "Thou shalt not kill." 

But a law to be obeyed. For down at the foot of the hill, behind the handful 
of white, galvanized-roofed government bungalows at Tulagi, the tiny capital 
of the white chief, there is a tall wooden gallows, from which swing the 
bodies of those who break this law. So Gau hunts heads no more. 

We were sitting one July day last year under the awning spread over the 
deck of my little yacht, "Wisdom II," on which I was making a tour of the 
South Seas, to take motion-pictures. There were three of us: Captain Blake, 
a big, "rangy" young Irishman, the British resident agent for the Solomons; 
Nicholson, an Australian Methodist missionary, burned gaunt with a thousand 
nights of fever; and I. Blake had lost his own boat a few weeks before, on 
one of the numberless uncharted reefs of the islands, and was making his 
inspection-tour in mine. Nicholson had come for supplies to Gizo, a tiny 
trading post, where I had picked him up. We were speaking of my chances of 
photographing a head-hunt. 

"Nicholson's blacks would be the very men to turn the trick. Gau is 
there, and he was the greatest head-hunter of them all," said Captain Blake. 
"But I suppose it's no go. The beggar was killing off the tribes of every 
island he could reach--and he and his warriors traveled incredibly far in 
those big canoes of theirs. One of my predecessors had to burn the lot." 

Nicholson looked up and smiled. "I'm not so sure of that, you know," 
he said. "I think that, if promised the canoes wouldn't be destroyed, they 
might produce a few." 

I was enthusiastic in a moment. But both Blake and the missionary were 
dubious. They feared the effect; there was the possibility that the staging 
of a head-hunt might arouse the sleeping passions of the natives. Finally 
they yielded. 

A month later I arrived at Vella Lavella to make the pictures. The 
"Wisdom II" anchored off Nicholson's mission, a beautiful spot--a little 
church by the side of a native village, sitting a hundred feet above the sea 
on a small plateau. We landed on a wide beach, fringed with palm-trees, and 



there the missionary met us. As we walked back through a coconut grove and 
mounted rude wooden stairs to the plateau, he told me how he had first come 
there thirteen years before. 

He and his wife had arrived in Tulagi from Australia. There they heard 
of the breaking of Gau's power, of his fierce lust for heads, of the terror 
of his name in the Solomons. Young and eager, they volunteered to go to his 
island, where never white folk had dwelt before. Their offer was accepted, 
though it was thought they had chosen the death of martyrs. 

The small boat from the trading schooner landed them with their few 
bundles of baggage on the beach and then raced back to the ship. They looked 
about. Above, on the plateau, they could see the thatched roofs of a 
village, but neither man, woman nor child. Silence, but for the surf 
breaking on the coral reefs, and the forest cries of birds. It was the kind 
of silence that is more to be fear than the fierce shouts of the spear-rush-- 
a man-made silence. 

The young Australian looked out toward the ship and swung up his arm, to 
show that all was well. He and the woman silently watched the vessel sail 
away, then turned and hand in hand walked up the rough path to the village. 
Soon, as if by signal, appeared out of the jungle the people whom they had 
come to teach the ways of the white man's God: naked black men, spear and 
stone club in hand; women with babies on their bare hips or swung from bark- 
cloth slings thrown over one shoulder; children huddling in the rear. The 
white girl crept close to her husband, not daring to look at these fierce 
head-hunters and cannibals. A little native boy walked boldly up to the 
white man, who smiled down at him and patted him on the head. Then a squat 
black man, decorated with many ornaments, made a sign--and the menacing 
circle melted away. The young missionary's cool courage had won. The boy 
was the favorite son of the great chief, and "the black with all the filigree- 
work was Gau himself", finished Nicholson as we came to the door of his 
bungalow. 

I looked about wonderingly; for here was the spot where that scene had 
taken place only a few years before. But now there was this neat bungalow, 



through the open door of which I could see European furniture, and near by 
stood a little wooden church, and stretching away from it long rows of neatly 
kept thatched houses. The plateau itself was cleared, except for a splendid 
coconut grove. 

"Not bad," said Nicholson, as he saw my glance. "And all due to Gau. 

He made me taboo. Without his protection our heads would have been among the 
chief ornaments in the skull-house any time in the past dozen years." 

But it was only the hundred-odd natives here who had become 
Christianized . Not half a mile away was a village where Gau and most of his 
tribe lived as had their forefathers. And the coast of all the island was 
dotted with like villages. 

In the cool of the afternoon, on the sand outside Nicholson's house, 

I had my first meeting with Gau. Since Nicholson was down with one of his 
frequent attacks of fever, the chief's son, who now lived as a "mission man", 
acted as interpreter. As Gau squatted on the ground across from me, 

I regarded with curiosity this chief whose powers as a leader had won him the 
name of the terror of the Solomons. He was a man of fifty, I should say, 
about five feet, five inches tall, strongly built and well-muscled, but fat. 
He was naked, except for a loin-cloth made of tapa-bark. His nose was full- 
nostriled, and his short bush hair curly and still black. His face was puffy 
and stolid. Only his deep-set eyes showed his remarkable intelligence. 

About his neck were three necklaces of shell money, and attached to cords 
made of native vine, a beautiful tortoise-shell circular pendant, two inches 
in diameter, on which were hung three rows of human teeth. Around each arm 
above the elbow were ten shell armlets. Fastened just above his right eye 
was his sign of chieftainship, a really magnificent thing. It was a flat 
piece of shell, four inches in diameter, as exactly rounded as if machine- 
made, and beautifully inlaid with tortoise-shell in curious and delicate 
designs. 

At the beginning of our talk, I presented him with a knife and a 
hatchet, which he accepted gravely. Gift-making is customary in the 
Solomons, but a man rarely ever accepts without making a return present. 



I received yams, chickens and bananas aboard ship from Gau the next day. 

He understood well enough my wish to see a head-hunt and told me he would 
call in his warriors from all parts of this island, but I could not make him 
comprehend what motion-pictures are. There was no combination of words in 
the comparatively few guttural sounds of his language which could convey the 
meaning. I finally resorted to superstition. I told him I had a magic eye, 
which could always see again anything it had ever beheld, and that what my 
magic eye saw, my followers who looked into it when I returned home, could 
see also. Then I said my warriors had heard of the fighting ability of his 
men, and I wished my magic eye to see for them, that they might learn. 

He solemnly assented to all that, and I gave him presents of knives and 
trinkets to send to his under-chiefs. 

While awaiting the arrival of the tribes, I investigated the customs and 
lives of the natives; for I realized that, if my pictures were to be life- 
size and exact, I must learn, before the head-hunt was photographed, 
something of the people themselves. Like all Solomon Islanders, they are 
deeply religious, or superstitious. There are hundreds of taboos, which no 
native dare disobey, for fear of the "devil-devils", to employ the beche-de- 
mer term. There are multitudes of these spirits, dread powers which punish 
cruelly the breaking of a taboo. 

An understanding of the deeply superstitious nature of the natives 
enabled me to comprehend the reasons for their head-hunting and cannibalism. 
Wolves pull down a moose for food; white men shoot game for like cause, or 
for love of the chase; but the Solomon Islanders hunt for a spiritual reason. 
It has to do with mana, a mysterious spirit of power, which dwells in both 
men and things in a thousand different forms. By virtue of this power, and 
not by his own intelligence or strength, a man becomes a great chief or 
famous warrior. If he is killed, it is because his enemy's mana is greater 
than his own. If a canoe has its bottom torn out on a reef, it is because it 
has no wonderful mana to protect it. If it carries its warriors safely, it 
is because its mana is great. A certain stone or reef may have a mana that 
will keep an entire tribe healthy or make a coconut grove fruitful. All 



successes, all happiness, is due to mana. Solomon Islanders believe that the 
more heads a man takes the greater his mana. For a powerful chief it is 
imperative that his canoe-house be adorned with hundreds of skulls. Then the 
mana which belonged to his victims becomes the property of himself and his 
people. And when the bodies of dead warriors are eaten, their mana becomes 
even more directly a possession of the feasters. Moreover, there are certain 
ceremonies that require human sacrifice. A war-canoe is thought to be 
without mana unless it is sprinkled with human blood and the skull of the 
sacrifice is kept in the canoe-house. Or if a great sickness falls on a 
tribe, there must be human sacrifice to appease the angry spirits. 

Frequently I am asked how much the missionaries have been able to do 
toward Christianizing the savages of the Solomons. Little, I am afraid. 

It seems to me that the chief thing the natives have learned from the 
missionaries is to play. Life in the wild villages of Vella Lavella is 
simply a matter of existence. To get food, eat it, sleep and have children-- 
that is life. The mission natives are, I believe, happier. The mission 
women are surely better off, for they are comparatively free. In their 
primitive life the women are the property of men and do all the hard labor. 

A girl is bought and sold without regard to her personal preference. She 
goes to the highest bidder. I took a picture representing such a marriage. 

At the beginning it was impossible to make the natives carry through their 
parts. First I was forced to play each role myself--be the bride, groom, 
dissatisfied suitor and father. I found, too, great difficulty in obtaining 
my stars. Most of the pretty girls were stupid or afraid. But at last I 
found one young girl who responded readily to instruction. She was 
vivacious, and after her fashion charming--a savage Mary Pickford. We staged 
the scene, as in life, outside her father's house. One suitor brought his 
gifts of shell money and ornaments, but the second threw in a pig, and the 
father, not able to resist this temptation, touched the second young man's 
offering, a sign that he had accepted the bargain. The bridegroom gripped 
his girl by the wrist and led her off unresisting. He was happy--or would 
have been, had the scene been real--if she was not, for wives mean wealth. 



They can make ornaments and shell money (and it is interesting that these 
savage people use money) and cultivate land. When a wife has done enough 
work, then with the products of her labor a man is able to buy a second wife. 
When he has two wives, he can more quickly purchase a third and so on. When 
a Vella Lavella man dies, his wives are killed also, for they are considered 
responsible for their husband's health, and his death is therefore due to 
their neglect. Nicholson told me he had done all in his power to change 
this. At the mission are a number of women who fled to safety there at the 
time of the death of their husbands. In some villages the natives have 
submitted in part to the missionary's demands, and now, instead of killing 
widows, they only require the poor women to disfigure themselves and to give 
up all ornaments and forbid them the privilege of washing. 

Neither men nor women are passionate. I was told that there is a mating- 
season, when they breed like animals. Unmarried girls are, I believe, 
chaste, principally because they are bought when very young. Women are the 
cause of trouble on Vella Lavella as in our civilization. Petty wars between 
tribes are brought about by the stealing of women. Also, women provide an 
incentive to the young men to work. A poor man will hire himself out to work 
on a plantation on some other island for three years in order to obtain 
enough wealth to buy a wife. When he returns, however, his ditty-box is 
usually emptied of its contents by his relatives or tribesmen; each one 
taking a present, and he is almost as poor as when he started. Strangely 
enough, he does not resent this. 

The natives of Vella Lavella are good sportsmen. As fishermen they are 
wonderful, but they find little to hunt. The only dangerous animal is the 
alligator, but it is never molested by the natives, either because they have 
no weapons with which to kill it or because it is taboo. Because of the fear 
of alligators, villages are never built directly on streams. The woods are 
full of bird-life. I made a trip across the island to visit a young chief, 
Osopo. As we trudged along the jungle trails, I could hear on every side the 
screeching of cockatoo and parakeet. Osopo would occasionally dart off to 
shoot pigeons and doves with his small bow and arrows. 



At Osopo's village I had a chance to see the natives in their primitive 
state. The small, thatch-roofed huts had no windows, and the only openings 
for light and air were doors about two and a half feet high and two feet 
wide. The sole furnishings were grass mats. Everybody was dirty. Vermin 
abounded. The natives lived from day to day. There was no reserve supply of 
food, except a few bundles of coconut in each hut. There was only one meal a 
day, which seemed to be eaten at any time, and at which all gorged 
themselves. For this meal the women gathered taro, yams and nuts and brought 
in shell-fish at low tide. The men went on pig hunts to get meat for their 
feasts. 

I accompanied them on one of these hunts. They stretched a net about a 
hundred feet long and three feet high, made of tough vines, across a 
clearing. Then some twenty men armed with spears slipped silently into the 
woods. I took a station behind the net and waited. Soon I heard loud 
shouting, and three pigs with the hunters after them came bursting forth from 
the underbrush. The pigs rushed straight into the net, which, being only 
loosely laid, dropped down, entangling them in its meshes. The savages fell 
on them gleefully, tied their legs and carried them back to the village. 

There their squeals were hushed by handfuls of banana leaves held tightly 
over their snouts until they smothered to death. They were then cut open and 
their entrails were pulled out. These were thrown into the fire for a few 
moments, and then every man grabbed some and began to eat gluttonously, but I 
made no attempt to swallow the morsels that Osopo handed me. In a trice the 
hair had been scraped off the pigs, and they were placed on red hot rocks in 
the center of the fire. Long before they were roasted, they were torn apart 
and eaten almost raw. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the head-hunt were being made. From 
hidden places far back in the jungle, war-canoes that had been saved from the 
British punitive expedition were brought out. These were magnificent pieces 
of workmanship, 35 to 50 feet long, holding from 40 to 100 men, and though 
without outriggers, seaworthy. They were made with three planks on each side 
and two narrow planks forming a flat bottom. All the boards had beveled 



edges and were sewed together by cords made from stems of vines. The seams 
were calked with a material something like rosin, obtained from a jungle 
tree. The sides of the canoes were beautifully inlaid with pearl-shells in 
fantastic designs. At both stem and stern were twelve-foot beaks decorated 
with conch-shells. At the bow, just below the line of shells and close to 
the water, were heads carved of wood, which were supposed to watch for hidden 
reefs. Nearly all the paddles had rotted away and new ones were made out of 
hard wood. 

When I came ashore on the day set for the head-hunt, hundreds of natives 
were already lying about in the coconut grove and on the beach. They had 
come in from the villages, overland, with their women carrying provisions for 
the stay, or by canoe, and were now camped out in the open, their quarters 
during the week I spent in photographing them. As I walked among the men and 
they closed around me, staring curiously, I thought I had never seen a 
hardier type of fighting-men. They were taller and blacker than most of the 
Solomon Islanders I have seen and more frank and fearless in expression, and 
they all had teeth stained fiercely dark from betel-nut chewing. They were 
fully armed for battle. Most of them had carved spears eight feet long, made 
of hard palm-wood and decorated with bands of colored hemp. When Gau joined 
me, I asked him through Nicholson what kind of bones the spear-points were 
made of. He reached down and touched his shin, indicating that his was made 
from a man's shin-bone. In addition to spears, a number of the warriors 
carried the stone clubs, which are called tomahawks by the traders. These 
clubs had three-foot straight handles, inlaid with pearl-shells. All the men 
carried light shields about two and a half feet long by ten inches wide, made 
of reeds fastened together by native hemp. They had streaked their faces and 
the upper part of their bodies with a paint made of white lime, so that in 
the dark or in the heat of attack they might easily recognize one another. 

All were bareheaded, but a few wore curious sunshades woven of fiber. Every 
man had on all the ornaments he possessed: tortoise-shell belts, necklaces 
and armlets. Each chief had his inlaid circular shell disc fastened either 
directly between his eyes or over one eye. The Solomon Islander always wears 



ornaments in war, because he is a firm believer in ghosts, and thinks that 
his ghost will have the use of all his most valued trinkets if they are kept 
with his skull. If he is killed, these treasures are never stolen. The 
natives believe that, if the dead man's ornaments are taken away, his ghost 
will haunt the thief. 

Nicholson was down with fever, but, using Gau's son as interpreter, 

I prepared to begin my pictures immediately. The natives entered into the 
spirit of the game. But first I gave them small presents and a feast of 
canned salmon and dog-biscuit, a meal they vastly preferred to native food. 
And I promised them further presents and feasts if all went well. Food was 
my best card. 

The chief difficulty was to prevent the savages from staring into the 
camera. That "magic eye" fascinated them. But by saying that to look at it 
was taboo and that its mysterious spirit would bring down terrible punishment 
on whosoever stared into it, I was soon able to induce them to go ahead as if 
the camera were not there. As the picture progressed, things became easier. 
The hunt ceased to be acting. I am sure that, if the savages had not all 
been under Gau's influence, my screen production would have ended in an 
actual battle with heavy casualties. The likelihood of such an outcome 
became so apparent that, before the fighting began, we had all the bone barbs 
removed from the spears. What Gau proposed to do was merely to feign a 
repetition of his last famous raid on Choiseul Island, from which he had 
brought home over two hundred heads. 

Fie called his under-chiefs into conference, and, as they squatted in a 
circle on the sand, talking earnestly, the women prepared food for the 
voyage, which, if actually made, would have been a hundred and fifty miles. 

Gau and his chiefs decided on a plan of attack. Then Gau addressed his 
warriors. It was a wonderful scene, but many feet of film were spoiled, 
because the mission men, dressed in shirts and breeches and unarmed, were so 
stirred by the sight of their great chief making a war-speech that they crept 
in among the savage warriors to listen to him. I had to stop the cameras and 
drive them away. When Gau had finished, the young chiefs spoke, working 



themselves into a frenzy, dancing up and down and waving their spears. The 
warriors answered their enthusiasm with savage cries and gesticulations. 
Finally, at a word from Gau, all rushed down to the canoes and in a second 
were making for an opening in the reef. The women and children followed to 
the water's edge, waving excited good-byes. The dozen men who had been left 
behind as guards remained silent. They stood on the beach and stared grimly 
and sadly at the rapidly disappearing canoes. And the mission men, downcast 
and miserable, huddled together--outcasts from the wonder and glory of the 
hunt for heads. 

The handling of the canoes was marvelous. The men sat double-banked on 
thwarts, with the exception of the chiefs, who stood. In the stern of each 
boat was a stern-man equipped with a big paddle, which he handled with both 
hands and feet, and in the bow was the stroke-maker, a warrior picked for 
strength and skill. The men kept perfect time, the paddles rising and 
falling rhythmically, in time with a wild chant which they sang in a high, 
minor key. The stroke was about fifty to the minute, but every fifteen 
minutes they would change it, make a rapid short spurt and then drop back 
into the regular time. Occasionally all the canoes would stop. During the 
few minutes' rest every man chewed betel-nut. And always I could see Gau's 
squat, immovable figure as he stood in the stern of the canoe in the lead. 

Gau had chosen one of his own villages, ten miles up the coast, as a 
place to be attacked. Around the houses were built three stone walls, two 
feet thick and five feet high, about fifty feet apart. From behind these 
walls the village men could hurl their spears at the unprotected enemy 
without great danger to themselves. A guard was usually stationed at the 
outer wall, and an enemy making a surprise attack would have to fight his way 
over two walls before arriving at the main body of defenders, who had had 
time, on account of these obstructions, to get their weapons and make ready 
for the battle. It was a system of defense devised by Gau himself. 

When the canoes neared the village, Gau directed Kavi , one of the older 
chiefs, with a hundred men, to separate from the main party and land on the 
far side of the village. I went ahead in my launch and had the camera-men 



ready. 

We came upon an idyllic scene. Women were cooking around open fires in 
front of the huts or hunting shellfish in the shallows of the blue lagoon; 
children were playing about; a few men were gathering coconuts, climbing the 
trees with monkey-like agility. Then, of a sudden, the war-canoes shot into 
sight from behind a nearby curve in the coast. I could scarcely see the 
paddles flash and dip--so rapid was the stroke. One of the women who were 
fishing looked up and saw them. She screamed loudly and ran for the village. 
In a second there was the wildest disorder. Women and children scampered 
pell-mell for the woods, crying and howling. The village men all vanished 
into the houses, but appeared again on the instant, waving spears and clubs. 
All had been informed that it was only play, but the sight of those war- 
canoes filled with yelling warriors was too much. 

It was then that Kavi's warriors came pouring out of the woods, cutting 
off escape and Gau's men, with the old chief at their head, beached their 
canoes with a rush and ran across the sand like mad. From behind the outer 
wall the village men met them with a volley of spears. Gau's warriors poured 
over the first wall, thrusting with their spears and swinging their tomahawks 
at the outnumbered villagers, who retreated. Then both sides lost their 
heads. They jabbed and hammered at one another in deadly earnest, while Gau, 
perched on top of the wall, jumped up and down, waving spear and shield, 
cheering his men on. The villagers made a determined stand before the last 
wall, but were overwhelmed. Then Gau and I rushed in, separating the 
struggling mob. When order was finally brought about, many of the savages 
were bleeding from wounds. It was the most realistic screen-fight I have 
ever seen. 

Gau took back a number of captives with him. It had always been the 
custom to take prisoners, if possible, breaking their legs if they attempted 
to escape. Captives were considered necessary, so that human sacrifices 
might be ready whenever the spirits demanded. The life of a prisoner in the 
Solomons was far different from what it was in most other lands; he was 
allowed to live freely with his captors, sometimes for years, until his fatal 



day came when a head was necessary--then he was killed without compunction. 

I shall never forget the sight of the home-coming of the head-hunters . 

As the canoes appeared in the far distance, the women and children came down 
to the shore, waving their arms in greeting. As the canoes drew near land, 
the men began to paddle very slowly, lifting the paddles high out of the 
water with each stroke and singing a wild, mournful melody, as if for their 
dead. Then, at the end, they broke into a pean of triumph and dashed the 
canoes almost up to the beach with terrific speed. Gau had had a number of 
skulls of his former victims brought down from his skull-house in the 
mountains, and these, wrapped in coconut leaves, were brought ashore by the 
warriors. As they stalked up the beach between the lines of admiring women, 
skulls held high, one would have thought from their proud appearance that 
they hat brought home real trophies of war. A great fire was built on the 
beach by the women, and into this the heads would have been cast, if they had 
been newly taken spoils, and left there until the flesh had been burned away. 
Around the fire the fighting-men danced, singing, while the women sat about 
and watched, their bodies swaying to the music. Then the skulls were placed 
in coconut leaf baskets and thrust on the top of four-foot poles set at 
regular intervals along the beach. Around these once more the wild dance 
swirled . 

And standing outside the circle, leaning on his spear, watching, his 
face expressionless, was Gau, greatest of the head-hunters , dreaming, perhaps 
of the hundred times that all this had been reality, or, it may be, of a time 
when it would become real again. 

June 15, 1923 
NEW YORK TIMES 

Finds a 'Dry' Tribe of Island Pygmies 


The white man's days in the East are numbered; fifty years will see 



Sumatra, India and the Philippines all under native rule," is the prediction 
made by Captain Edward A. Salisbury, who arrived yesterday aboard the Conte 
Rosso, completing a tour of the world made in the interest of the 
Southwestern Museum of California. "The one topic of conversation among 
white colonists in the East, whether they be Dutch, English, French or 
German," he said, "is, how long can it last?" 

Captain Salisbury and his companions made the greater portion of the 
voyage in an eighty-three ton sailing yacht. They visited the South Sea 
Islands, Marquesas, Tahiti, Samoa, Fiji, New Hebrides, New Guinea, Bali, 
Timor, Java, Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Andaman Islands, Ceylon, Sokotra, 
French Somililand, and Abyssinia. At Moka, in the Arabian Sea, the yacht was 
wrecked. It was salvaged and brought to Italy where it went up in flames as 
the result of an explosion. The fire destroyed many valuable gifts received 
by the party from native chiefs they had visited during the course of the 
journey. 

Among many interesting explorations was that of the Andaman Island. 
Little has been known hitherto of the natives of this group, and Captain 
Salisbury believes that his party was the first to study their lives and 
customs. He describes these islanders as the only people on earth who really 
enjoy the blessings of prohibition. They are a race of nomadic pigmies, 
living in jungles. Neither tobacco nor intoxicants are known to them, and 
their only form of punishment for criminals is the disdain of their fellow 
tribesmen. Crime is almost unknown among them, Captain Salisbury says, and 
such is the harmony which reigns that a domestic fight is considered an event 
of great importance, and causes all the tribe to turn out. 

For food these islanders rely on turtles, which are found in great 
quantities near the shores of their islands. They hunt these turtles in 
canoes paddled by the women. The game is speared by the men, who leap into 
the water and drive their bone weapons through the turtle's shell. 

The Andaman islanders also use bows which would do credit to the 
strength of Ulysses, says Captain Salisbury. In spite of their size, he 
says, they are able to bend these bows double, while the strongest members of 



his party could scarcely draw them more than taut. 

The only animals on these islands are a species of lizard which grows to 
a length of eight feet or more and a huge coconut crab. These crabs, Captain 
Salisbury says, are capable of crushing a coconut with their claws, of which 
they have three sets. The crabs are shaped like lobsters, except that they 
have very long legs and are adept at climbing trees. Some of them were 
captured by the party before it left the islands and were placed in boxes. 

One night during a hurricane in the Indian Ocean they ate through the wooden 
boxes, Captain Salisbury says, and made an attack upon the party en masse. 
Great difficulty was experienced before the crabs were finally driven from 
the ship. 

The lizards, he says, feed on turtle eggs which they dig from the sand. 
In the morning, when the party first landed, they appeared in droves on the 
beach, resembling huge alligators, and delaying the landing--somewhat . 

One of the islands in the Indian Ocean the party found a colony of 
10,000 murderers deported by the Indian Government. But the details of this 
visit the Captain preferred to keep for use in a special article he is 
preparing. 

In the islands about Sumatra the party spent some time among the Karo- 
Bataks, a tribe of which little is known. Observing that many women in the 
tribe had their teeth chipped off, Captain Salisbury inquired why this was. 

He was informed that it was the custom with all married women, and the party 
was permitted to witness the process of chipping the teeth. 

First a bowl made of a half coconut shell was filled with water. 

In this were placed some leaves from the sacred trees which grown in the 
tribal garden. Then came the victim, a girl of thirteen. The medicine man 
took a big iron chisel and, with a stone for a mallet, chipped the teeth off 
one by one. After this was done he procured a large file, like those used by 
blacksmiths for filing horses' hoofs, and added the finishing touches. Not a 
sign of a whimper escaped the girl. This, it was explained, would have 
disqualified her for marriage. The object of the custom was to determine 
whether the woman was capable of bearing brave sons as warriors for the 



tribe . 

The religious customs of the Karo-Bataks are described as particularly 
interesting. When a man died, in order to deceive the "death demon," the 
people carve out a log in the shape of a man, wrap it in a cloth, hire a long 
train of mourners and bury it with pomp. The "death demon" then goes to the 
grave of the fictitious corpse, the natives believe, while the true corpse is 
buried somewhere else. Nor is this the only precaution. A corpse is never 
carried out through a door or window of the Karo-Batak houses, lest the demon 
should learn the way in and return. Instead, the people cut a hole in the 
wall of the house, and as soon as the corpse has been passed through, the 
hole is closed. The houses are all built on bamboo stilts about six feet 
above the ground. 

The Karo-Bataks believe that Heaven is a neighboring mountain. Few of 
them dare venture thither except the medicine men, who usually return with 
weird tales of the dead who haunt those places. 

"In dealing with natives," Captain Salisbury said, "the first thing we 
impressed on them was that we didn't want their women; and then that we 
didn't want their land. We tickled their vanity by telling them that our 
country didn't have such great people as they were, and by asking that they 
teach us how to be as great as they were. Always we gave them gifts. But we 
never carried firearms. The one thing that will make a native commit murder 
is the opportunity to obtain firearms." 

The Karo-Bataks, he said, have all their money invested in earrings. 

The earrings they wear of solid silver and weigh about three pounds each. 

It is estimated that $2,500,000 in silver could be reclaimed from the Karo- 
Batak earrings in Sumatra. 

The expedition sailed from Los Angeles on Oct. 8, 1920. The first draw 
was composed of college boys, most of whom took a homeward bound ship at the 
first stop, as soon as they had seen that South Sea Islanders were not as 
picturesque as usually described. Thereafter the crew consisted mostly of 
natives. Edward Burghard, a Columbia University graduate; Merian C. Cooper, 
a former Captain in the United States Air Service, and George MacNeil of Yale 



and Captain Nelson Taylor of Los Angeles accompanied Captain Salisbury. 
Captain Cooper joined the expedition at Singapore. In South America the 
party met Mary Roberts Rinehart, Dr. Rinehart and Rex Beach. 

The "Wisdom II," in which the trip was made, was destroyed by fire at 
Savona, Italy. All the crew was ashore at the time. An Italian watchman 
went into the hold of the vessel with a lantern. Workmen on the vessel had 
cut into a gaspipe during the day, and gas had gathered in the bilge. The 
explosion which followed destroyed the ship and a large number of valuable 
presents which had been given the party. Other presents had been previously 
shipped to the Southwestern Museum from Singapore. 

Captain Salisbury was born in California. He has been engaged in 
similar expeditions for many years. 


Murderer's Island 


September 1923 
ASIA 


by Edward A. Salisbury 

In a New York club the other day I met a globe-trotter who said to me: 

"A white man must live in a white man's country to be happy. Whites who 
dwell in the lands of yellows and browns and blacks consider themselves 
always as exiles. In their hearts they are never content." 

"I'm not sure of that," I replied. "As contented white men as I have 
ever known--and cultured white women, too--live in a land of all three colors- 
-a lonely island in a lonely sea." 

"Impossible," said he. "What place are you talking about?" 

"Murderer's Island," I replied. 

"Murderer's Island!" he exclaimed. 

I looked him in the eyes so that he might know I was dealing neither in 



jokes nor lies. "A lonely island with only one settlement; that settlement 
composed of ten thousand convicted brown and yellow murderers; all the rest 
of the island dense jungle in which roam naked coal-black savage dwarfs; and 
ruling over the lot a half-hundred whites." Then I added firmly, "And the 
whites are very happy there." 

"Why?" 

"Listen." 

For two years I had been wandering up and down the world in my yacht, 
"Wisdom II." Last January I was sailing north from Sumatra up the Bay of 
Bengal. One hot dawn we sighted a group of low-lying hills, dark shadows in 
a purple sea. Along the coasts of these island hills there were no signs of 
life--no villages, no fisher-boats, no living beings. Only the dark jungle 
which ran down to the silent sea. 

But charts showed a harbor; and as the sun was coming up blazing red 
against the cloudless sky, we sighted a break in the jungle. As we sailed 
in, we saw that a tiny island hill, dotted with a score of red bungalows, lay 
off the mainland. We swung in around this islet, and there, a quarter of a 
mile away on the mainland, on a low, grass-covered hill in a clearing on the 
edge of the jungle, stood a huge, square, forbidding pile of red brick. 

I looked through my binoculars and saw that every window was iron-barred. 

On the tower which crowned the stern structure, there were leaning motionless 
on their rifles two bearded brown men in khaki, who wore the turbans of the 
Sikhs. It was a prison. Around and about the prison, I could just make out 
through the trees the thatched roofs of villages. 

On the little island, a signal-flag fluttered up, telling us to anchor. 

A rowboat came alongside, and a slow-speaking Scotchman, an officer of the 
Indian marines, stepped on board. Fie was the Port Officer. Cooper and I 
went ashore with him and walked over to a low bungalow at the water's edge. 
This was the club. Breakfasting in its big central room was a one-armed 
Major wearing on his tunic the ribbon of the D. S. 0. As we were served with 
cool drinks, the Major asked us our impressions of the Andaman Islands. 



"We haven't had much of a chance to get any as yet," I told him and 
asked what there was to see. 

"Well, not much," he replied. "Only about ten thousand murderers. You 
know Port Blair, this place, is where they send into exile the murderers from 
all over India. We have 'em of all kinds here." He called, ""Boy". Some 
one outside answered loudly and shrilly, "Sahib", and in trotted a bare- 
footed Indian to replenish our glasses. The Major laughed. "That boy is a 
murderer, too." 

I thought to myself, "What a life!" And the Major apparently read my 
thought from my expression. "Oh, it's not so bad as that," he said. "Wish I 
could stay here, by Jove, but no such luck. I'm ordered back to Burma. Now 
here comes a lucky man. He's been here twenty years." He pointed at a dry 
little man in spectacles who came in, was introduced and passed on into 
another room. 

"That chap's a forester. Dane or something by birth, but he saved a 
British ship. He was the engineer. The government asked him what he wanted 
as a reward and he chose a permanent billet here. Lucky dog." 

The Port Officer, who had gone out, came in to say that the Governor was 
waiting to see us. As we plodded up the winding gravel road to the big 
mansion on top of the hill, we passed a two-wheeled carriage. It had no 
horses, but six sweating, half-naked natives were pulling heavily at the 
shafts. By its side walked a Sikh guard. Half reclining in the carriage- 
seat was a woman, her face almost as pale as her cool white linen dress. 

It was the work of the tropical sun, that pallor. I had been long accustomed 
to recognize its disastrous effect on the complexions of white women. 

"A white woman living in the midst of ten thousand murderers," 

I murmured to myself. "Unhappy creature." But as I looked closely at her, 
as she returned our bow, I could see no marks of discontent. Rather she had 
the air of one to whom life has been good--very good. 

At the door of the Governor's mansion, a great white parrot screamed an 
unfriendly greeting. Several Indian servants met us and led us through a 
long hall, hung with queer bows and arrows, to a library. Its windows 



overlooked the great red prison across the little bay. I wondered what sort 
of man ruled over this colony of turbulent convicts. I created a lionlike 
figure with bold features and hard eyes. The door opened and, instead, there 
came toward us a short, stooped, middle-aged man, the type one sees, book in 
hand, wandering under the elms of a college campus. He said in the low voice 
of the cultured Englishman, "Welcome to the Andamans, gentlemen." 

This was Colonel Beadon, with almost despotic powers. With a handful of 
whites and a company or so of soldiery, he rules over the thousands of 
criminals, most of whom are allowed to live quite freely in villages of their 
own. The prison across the bay was used only for the most desperate 
characters and seditionists and new prisoners. This bookish Governor seemed 
to take the convicts as a matter of course, but even he appeared gripped by 
the mystery of a race of pigmies who inhabited the jungle. One tribe, he 
said, roamed the forest only a few miles from the colony, but could not be 
captured or hardly seen. The only sign the colony ever had of them was when 
sometimes at night they crept out of the jungle, killed a few convicts and 
escaped back into their impenetrable wilderness. When the Governor spoke of 
these queer little jungle people, his voice lost a little of its tone of 
semiboredom. 

But I was much more interested just then in the life of these whites I 
had seen walking unarmed among the murderer convicts. So I asked for more 
information. "Are all these Indians walking around, apparently quite freely, 
really murderers?" 

He smiled. "Not quite all," he answered. "We have some famous dacoits 
(bandits) and a few political prisoners, but the majority are murderers." 

He pointed at the musty row of files which lined one side of the room. 

"In those books," he said, "are the records of enough romances to keep a 
dozen story-writers at work for life. But perhaps the editors might not 
print the yarns; for they all have the same tragic climax--a killing and then 
exile to this place." 

"But if all these men are murderers, isn't there great danger for you 
whites walking about unarmed?" 



The Governor looked up as if a little surprised. "Why, no. There are a 
few--er--accidents now and then, but no real danger. No." 

The accidents to which he referred are of the kind that happened to a 
Viceroy of India who visited the island one winter many years ago. It was a 
Mahommedan convict who stabbed him to death in the midst of his retinue. 

I found this same attitude among all the white rulers of this strange 
place. This little group--not more than fifty in all--after the fashion of 
the English took their bizarre surroundings as the most natural thing in the 
world. Instead of worrying about either convicts or savages, they had built 
themselves a club where we had met the Major--when half a dozen Englishmen 
settle anywhere they must have a club. 

This club was a delight, with card-, billiard- and lounging-rooms . Part 
of the sea which washed up to its doors was fenced off from sharks to make an 
enormous outdoor swimming-pool. A tennis-court was near by, and wonder of 
wonders, a golf-course. These rulers lived in spacious bungalows on the 
hills. Big windows opened on every side with the sea-breezes every blowing 
through. They had literally swarms of servants. And the servants had one 
peculiarity--they were all murderers. 

This I did not know until one dark night Cooper and I went to dine with 
an officer and his wife, who live on the mainland on a hill above the convict 
villages. It was pitch-black when we landed, and we could just make out by 
torchlight a carriage drawn by six brown fellows, naked except for loin- 
cloths. We got in and our human horses started up a winding road. We could 
see nothing but the glimmer of the lantern on the naked brown backs before 
us. We stopped at last before a brilliantly lighted two-story bungalow-like 
house. Half a dozen servants, dressed in bright colors, were drawn up at the 
door. In front of these was standing our host. 

After a dinner served by an Indian butler with numerous aides, as we 
were sitting in the many-windowed drawing-room, having coffee, I remarked to 
our hostess that she did not seem to be bothered by the servant problem. 

"Well I do manage to get enough of them," she replied. 

"All convicts, I suppose," said I. 



"Yes, indeed," said she smiling. 

"I don't suppose you ever take in any murderers," I remarked. 

"No murderers!" she answered in mock indignation. "I wouldn't have 
anything else. You don't suppose I would tolerate a lot of thieves and 
robbers running about my house. No indeed, give me a nice honest murderer 
for a servant any time." 

I thought a minute. "And those fellows who dragged us up the hill, are 
they murderers, too?" I asked. 

"She smiled again and nodded yes. And when it was time to say good 
night, we rode down the hill through the night in the same rig with the same 
team. 

To me, those women of the Andamans will never seem quite real. They are 
figures of a dream. There are only about a dozen in all. Each has her own 
bodyguard, a great, bearded, uniformed brown Sikh, with gun and bayonet, 
without whom she is never allowed to go out. When her husband is not at 
home, which is the better part of the day, her bodyguard must stay near her. 
Then, too, the Indian maid who dresses her hair each day may be a murderess 
serving a life-sentence. Also, though she has the luxury of a private 
carriage, there are no horses for it, and she uses the same kind of a team of 
six murderers as the one which took us up the hill that night. That white- 
faced woman, then, whom we had first seen with the contented look on her 
face, had had a team of murderers! But soon we became so accustomed to 
seeing these white women riding about to pay their calls, drawn by murderer 
human horses, that we came to think little of it. 

And these women "carry on" happily, as do their men. From four to six 
each day is the time for sports, when, as the burning tropical sun begins to 
seek the horizon, they play at tennis and golf. Afterward comes a plunge in 
the ocean pool, and finally cool drinks in the room set aside for the ladies, 
before going home to dress for the little dinners they delight in giving one 
another . 

But in contrast to the life of the white woman is that of the brown and 
yellow and black-skinned women murderers I occasionally saw walking along the 



sun-baked roads. If it is woman's chief desire to be desired by man, then 
these women convict exiles should be the happiest of creatures. But I don't 
think they are. They are only a few among ten thousand men, most of whom 
have already killed because of love and jealousy. They are hot-blooded, 
desperate men--these Indian killers. They are Orientals and to them women 
are the beginning and the end of all human delights--better than the tinkle 

of gold coins one against the other; better than the blood of an enemy on the 

knife-blade. And here in exile these desperate men must forego the taste of 
the honey of life. 

However, a small percentage get women in a most peculiar way. When 
women murderers are sent to the island, Colonel Beadon has them lined up on 
Saturdays and put on the marriage-market . Then the exiles gather about in 

fierce crowds and bid for the treasures. Only a dozen odd can be successful. 

When these carry away their brides, they are followed by raging glares from 
the disappointed suitors. Too often tragedy follows. When her husband is 
away in the fields, the woman finds a hundred lovers ready to dare all for 
one soft glance from her eye. Then comes a knife-thrust in the dark, or an 
open killing of both woman and the lover and the end--with the hanging of the 
husband. The hanging is sure. The mild-mannered, bookish man, with whom 
Cooper used to play at chess, knows that the safety of all rests on swift 
punishment. Only a few hours at most, and then up in the great red prison on 
the hill the gallows-trap is sprung; there is a tolling of the bell, and all 
of Murderers' Island knows that their soft-voiced Governor is still the 
Master of Life and Death. 

I saw this gallows once when I visited the prison, and learned to my 
surprise that we were not the only Americans on the island. In the prison 
was a man who, though he might not strictly be called an American, for he was 
a Mexican half-breed, had come from the United States. He was a native of 
southern Texas. He was the most hated, the most feared and the most despised 
of all the prisoners. Men spat on the ground his feet touched, yet cringed 
before him as if he had the evil eye. He was the official hangman. How he 
came to be a life convict in this queer island prison on the other side of 



the world I did not learn. But there he was, receiving ten rupees a head for 
each man he hanged and some lesser sum for his work at the whipping-post. 
There was in the prison also another man who had lived long in America. 

He was a Sikh, who had been in California for many years. When we told him 
good-by, his eyes seemed to look over the seas and see the orange groves and 
smiling fields of that distant land, as he said to us: "You are going back 
to America. Back to America. Oh, if I could only see it once more!" There 
were tears in his eyes as we turned and went away. 

In the prison, too, I remember one old, bowed convict who wore around 
his neck the tag which showed he had three times made a break for liberty. 
Nevermore would he see the light of day outside of prison-walls. Upon these 
men who try to escape, the punishment is ruthless. They are put back into 
the prison, and there they stay until the end. This old man, a Burmese, and 
a woodsman who knew the stars, had braved the cyclone-swept Bay of Bengal in 
a canoe he had burned out of a log. He was picked up three-quarters of the 
way to safety, paddling gamely on, though half dead from exposure and thirst. 
Indeed, few of the murderers ever escape, despite their freedom from guards 
and prison-walls. If they try, the sea, an upturned canoe marks their end. 

If they try the forest, they are usually found with an arrow in their backs. 
But sometimes they are never heard of again, and only the jungle pigmies can 
tell how they died. 

In all the years the English have lived on the Andamans, they have never 
been able to do anything with the Jawaras, as is called the tribe of the 
Andamanese dwarfs on this prison island. These pigmies resist both force and 
kindness. Just before we arrived, a punitive expedition had been out after 
them, as the result of a raid, and had spent three miserable weeks in the 
jungle without even coming in contact with them. Sometimes, however, Burmese 
dacoits among the convicts are given long knives and a bag and turned loose 
in the jungle. Once in a while they come back with a diminutive black head 
in the bag and receive a reward of a few rupees, but more often they never 
return . 

I became tremendously interested in these pigmies, for I learned that 



they were among the most primitive of all humans. If it is true, as some 
anthropologists believe, that life first came into being in southern Asia, 
then these little aborigines may be forerunners of mankind; for it is 
probable that they inhabited this part of the world before the migrations 
swept down from southern Asia and obliterated all traces of them except in 
three remote localities. In two of these, one a wild spot in the 
Philippines, and the other a district in the central part of the Malay 
Peninsula, they have lost many of their original traits by contacts with 
other peoples. On the Andaman Islands alone have they remained isolated. 

Though no contact can be made with the Andamanese who live on the island 
of Port Blair, occasionally some of the wild little fellows from some of the 
other islands paddle up to a spot three miles from the prison, where the 
British have had a hut erected for them. A few years ago, before the British 
gave up in despair of ever civilizing them, the little forester, whom I had 
met in the club, had been the officer charged with attempting negotiations. 
With him I went to this hut, and was lucky enough to find several families. 

A half-dozen were standing at the water's edge when our launch chugged up. 

I thought at first that the reports of their smallness had been 
exaggerated, but as we stepped ashore, I realized that they are indeed dwarfs- 
-so perfectly formed, however, that it was not until I stood beside them that 
I realized how small. One of the tiny women, not more than four feet, three 
inches in height, caught my attention immediately. She had what appeared to 
be a huge white ornament hanging about her neck. I went closer and almost 
jumped with astonishment. The ornament was a ghastly human skull, white and 
grinning against her bare black breasts. 

The forester laughed. "The women wear the skulls of their dead husbands 
as loving souvenirs," he said. And then he told us how, when a man dies, the 
little people blow on his face to say good-by, bury him, and then desert the 
camp in which they are living. After several months they come back, dig up 
the bones and wash them in the sea. Finally they hold a dance in honor of 
the dead man's skull, paint it with red ocher and white clay and give it and 
the jaw-bones to the chief mourners, who wear them hung about their necks on 



fiber strings, like huge stones on a necklace. 

Another woman we saw squatting on the ground, apparently examining her 
child's arm. But when we went forward to see her, she was cutting a row of 
little cuts around it--the boy's body covered with rows of scars. The 
Andamese believe that every child is born with evil spirits within him. 

So the mother every two or three months lets the spirits escape through these 
cuts. As a result, all the men and women have their entire bodies covered 
with scars. 

At the request of our forester, the Andamanese held a mock marriage 

ceremony. Two who had recently been married acted as the bride and groom. 

There was a dance; then the young man pretended to flee into the jungle. The 
other men ran after him, bringing him back to where the bride was sitting on 
the ground, surrounded by the women. With loud shouts, the men plumped the 

lad down in the girl's lab, and all, men and women alike, threw themselves on 

top of the bride and groom, like football players on a loose ball, weeping 
and wailing as if in mortal grief. From fifty yards away, the bridal party 
looked like a huge black ball. 

Standing near this marriage ball was a girl, her body covered with long 
zigzag designs in white. She refused to enter into the fun. The forester 
explained that she was a debutante, as her paintings showed, and that 
marriage was much too important an affair for her to enter into a sport about 
it. She had but lately received her "flower name". Every pigmy girl must be 
called after a flower when she matures into womanhood. She passes through an 
elaborate three-day ceremony to receive this name, during which she is 
neither allowed to eat nor sleep. At the end of that time a name is selected 
for her after one of the jungle trees or plants in bloom at that time, to 
show that the girl herself has bloomed into womanhood. Flenceforth she is 
never known by her childhood name. She is now a young lady of very few 
social restrictions, and considerable influence. 

But to my mind the strangest thing about these pigmy nomads is that they 
know no way of making fire. Each family has a fire of their own, which they 
keep always going. When they travel, they carry the fire with them, thinking 



it a gift from the gods that, if once extinguished, they may never relight. 
The Andamanese are the only human beings I have ever heard of who do not know 
how to make fire. 

When I had finished telling of this far-away island in a lonely sea, my 
globe-trotter said to me: "Great--brown and yellow murderers and naked black 
savages on a jungle island! You mean to tell me that white men are really 
content to live there?" And he added with scorn, "And white women, too?" 
Then, with a near-sneer, "Why?" 

"The answer is simple," I replied. "We Anglo-Saxons will suffer 
anything to stand on top of the dung-hill. And of all Anglo-Saxons, the 
English gentleman has this spirit bred deepest. In India, he has already 
begun to slide down the heap. Therefore India is becoming intolerable. But 
Murderers' Island is the India of long ago. There at the present day the 
white man is a god, his lady a goddess. Around them are nothing but dark- 
skinned convict murderers and black aboriginal pigmies. Far above these 
stand the lordly whites, looking from their eminence on the lesser beings 
below. The whites are the caste. Therefore content." 


[All of the above articles reprinted from ASIA were originally published with 
many accompanying photographs. Additional articles by Salisbury appeared in 
the October 1922, January 1924, and April 1924 issues of ASIA.] 
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Mary Miles Minter Here and There 


Some previous issues of TAYLOROLOGY have reprinted interviews given by 


Mary Miles Minter throughout her life. Below are some short press items 
published during her acting career which provide fragments of additional 
information . 







December 7, 1908 
CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 

Mr. Nat Goodwin used up all of the fifty-seven varieties of poses in 
responding to curtain calls at the Lyric Sunday night, which curtain calls 
were not given out of admiration for, nor even interest in "Cameo Kirby." 

They were grounded upon a desire to welcome back an actor who was once an 
artist... As a play it is so full of inharmonious situations, so replete with 
impossibilities, so crowded with cheap conveniences, and generally so trivial 
and inconsequential, that it is a wonder that one sees Booth Tarkington ' s 
name attached to the play... Not one of the ten of twelve characters is 
equipped with lines or duties which seem to flow harmoniously or consistently 
out of real life, saving, perhaps, little Juliet Shelby, who plays the part 
of a small child. As children may be expected to do almost anything 
unexpected or strange, her errors are easily overlooked... 

September 7, 1912 
NEW YORK CLIPPER 

Chicago--Lou M. Houseman, western representative for A. H. Woods, and 
Fred F. Fleck, manager of "The Littlest Rebel," were arraigned in Judge 
Scott's court Thursday, Aug. 29, on a charge of using Mary Miles Minter in 
the play in violation of the State labor laws regulating the employment of 
children. The case was continued by agreement to Sept. 3. The State factory 
department claims it has a statement from the girl's grandmother that she was 
born in 1902. The defense says the girl is seventeen years old. She plays 
the part of the Littlest Rebel. Many of the members of the cast will be 
summoned as witnesses at the next hearing of the case. 



December 1915 


PHOTOPLAY 

While enacting a scene for the production of "Barbara Frietchie" 
recently, at Fort Lee, Mary Miles Minter accidentally shot William Morse in 
the arm. The wound did not prove very serious, although it caused a lot of 
excitement for a while. 

December 12, 1915 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

The Columbia-Metro aggregation of players, under Edgar Jones and with 
Mary Miles Minter as the star, whose destination is St. Augustine, left New 
York on a special Pullman car on Wednesday, December 8. They will at once 
begin work on two five-part features, "Dimples" and "A Scrap of Pasteboard," 
both of them original manuscripts. 

February 11, 1916 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter, the popular Metro star, who will shortly be seen in 
the stellar role of "Dimples," took a day off recently to buy articles and 
prepare a crate in which to send a number of things to the soldiers now at 
the front in Europe. Miss Minter's private tutor, Miss Coursolies McCaul , 
received word that her brother had enlisted with a Canadian regiment and 
would leave for England within a few days. Miss McCaul arranged to go to 
Toronto to see her brother off. Miss Minter readily granted her a week's 
vacation. Then Miss Minter remarked that it would not seem right to send the 
young man without some sort of remembrance, although she had never seen him. 



Accompanied by her mother, she went on a shopping expedition and bought 
everything that a little girl thinks a soldier needs. Among these things was 
a set of poker chips and cards in a compact case. 




Film Ball Aftermaths. 


February 25, 1916 
VARIETY 


...When Mary Miles Minter, elected queen of the ball, trecked round the 
hall under the spot leaning on the arm of "Governor Whitman," as announced by 
Joe Flumphreys, Jim McKenna, the Governor's Bayside, L. I., double 
commandeered by the Minter legions when it was discovered that the real 
Governor wasn't coming all the Baysiders present haw-hawed... 




February 26, 1916 
NEW YORK CLIPPER 

Heavy Evening for Mary 

In future, when Mary Miles Minter goes touring on the East Side, New 
York, she will carry an interpreter with her. Thursday night Mary appeared 
in Loew's Avenue B Theatre and dwelt at great length upon the subject of 
motion pictures. 

Leaving the theatre she entered her flivver, which she manages herself, 
and endeavored to ride through the crowd. Suddenly an inhabitant of the 
neighborhood dashed in front of the machine gesticulating wildly and mumbled 
incoherently. 

Immediately Mary became frightened, and shrieked for the police and 
mama. The crowd took up the cry and soon pandemonium reigned with no one 



aware what it was all about. 

A gendarme approached and grasped the culprit firmly by the collar and 
was about to drag him off to the bastille when the prisoner, pointing to the 
lamps on the auto, said excitedly: "I vant to tell her der lights iss oudt!" 
This caused the cop to walk out of the picture in disgust. 

March 19, 1916 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter, the young star of the screen, who is now appearing in 
Metro plays, has returned from a tour of several of the largest cities in 
Canada, where she was tendered a truly marvelous reception. She was received 
by royalty, dined and feted by college students, visited hospitals, edited 
the motion picture page of a big newspaper for one day, gave away thousands 
of autographed photographs, and received so many flowers from boy and girl 
admirers that it was necessary to obtain an automobile to convey them to her 
hotel . 

In Montreal Miss Minter appeared at various theatres and was welcomed by 
more than 25,000 persons. She first visited the Children's Memorial Hospital 
and presented each of the children with a pound box of candy. Later in the 
parlors of the Windsor Hotel she held a reception for the boys and girls of 
thirteen years old, her own age. 

In the evening she appeared at the Imperial Theatre, where she was 
presented with a handsome traveling bag by her boy and girl admirers. When 
she went to supper at the Windsor later in the night she found the dining 
room had been converted into a veritable flower garden. 

The following day she appeared at several theatres, and in every one 
scores of bouquets were thrown at her feet on the stage. In the evening 
there was a reception for Miss Minter in the private theatre of the 
Starfilms, Ltd., the distributors of Metro pictures in Canadian territory. 
Among those who attended the reception were Sir Rudolphe and Lady Forget and 



family, Mr. and Mrs. Martin, Madame Z. Herbert, Mr. and Mrs. Donor, Arthur 
Ecrement, Paul Gailbert, Dr. and Mrs. Fleury, A. N. Brodeur, Mrs. H. Lubin 
and Mr. M. R. Lubin. Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, the mother of Miss Minter, 
presented her to the distinguished members of the party. 

In Ottawa Miss Minter took complete editorial charge of the motion 
picture page of the Ottawa Journal and was given a large basket of flowers by 
William McLoughlin, the editor. She appeared at the Regent Theatre in the 
evening . 

That night Miss Minter personally gave away 2,000 photographs of 
herself. Later in the evening she appeared at the Chateau Laurier, where she 
made a little speech to 600 boys and girls. 

She was the guest of honor at the Athletic Club of Ottawa at Rockcliffe 
Park, where she participated in the ice skating, ski jumping and snowshoe 
sports. 


April 23, 1916 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Minter to be Mutual Star 

According to report from the offices of the Mutual Film Corporation, 

Mary Miles Minter has been added to the roster of the American Film Company, 
to appear in productions of not less than five reels, to be released in 
America as special features through Mutual. Samuel S. Hutchinson, president 
of American, is responsible for the announcement... 

It is said that Miss Minter will receive a salary in excess of half a 
thousand dollars per week, but President Hutchinson declined to talk figures 
in this regard. The actress will leave for the American studios at Santa 
Barbara about the middle of May. . . 



May IB, 1916 
REEL LIFE 

Wednesday, May 10, "Mutual Day" at the Motion Picture Board of Trade of 
America Exposition at Madison Square Garden, was the crowning event of a week 
of singular achievements. 

Thousands who thronged the Garden gathered in and about the Mutual booth 
during the afternoon and evening, eager to catch a glimpse, receive a 
handshake or extend their congratulation to the galaxy of Mutual stars who 
were in attendance. 

Mary Miles Minter, the newest of the Mutual stars, was the center of 
attraction. Hundreds of picture devotees, but few of whom had ever seen this 
charming little star in person, crowded about her, showering her with 
congratulations and carrying away with them autographed photographs, 
thousands of which were distributed by her and other Mutual stars during the 
course of the day. . . 

[photos caption:] Mary Miles Minter, grand marshall, and scenes in 
connection with the street parade preceding the opening of the Motion Picture 
Board of Trade Exposition at Madison Square Garden. 


May 14, 1916 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter, the dainty Mutual star, will leave New York today on 
the Twentieth Century for Chicago, where a big celebration is planned for the 
youngest star in filmdom. Miss Minter will be accompanied by her mother, 

Mrs. Juliet [sic] Shelby. 

On her arrival in Chicago Miss Minter will be met by J. Casey Cairnes 
and officials of the American Film Company, Inc., who will escort her to the 
new American film laboratories . After a tour of inspection a reception will 
be held in her honor. In the evening she will be the guest of honor at a 



dinner being arranged for her. She is anxious to get to the Coast to begin 
work in the first of the special features she is to appear in. Miss Minter 
and her mother will leave for the American studios at Santa Barbara Monday 
night. 


June 24, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Led by the Mayor and various of his official family, Santa Barbara, 

Cal., residents gave a rousing reception to little Mary Miles Minter, the 
American-Mutual child star, on her recent arrival at the southern California 
city to begin work on her first Mutual feature release. 

Long before the arrival of the train at the station numerous of the 
city's stanch residents were on hand. Accompanied by her mother, Mrs. 
Charlotte Shelby, Miss Minter appeared on the rear platform, and after a 
brief address of welcome delivered by the Mayor she was escorted through the 
crowd and rushed to the American-Mutual studios, where the celebration 
continued. 

As a token of comradeship members of the American-Mutual playing forces 
insisted that Miss Minter be delegated to open the new concrete dressing 
quarters at the plant. In the parade from the depot to the studio exactly 
162 autos took part. 

December 3, 1916 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

The supper dance given by the motion picture directors on Thanksgiving 
night at the Alexandria ballroom was a brilliant success. Many well-known 
directors and picture stars were present, among others Directors Otis Turner, 
L. Scott, Lois Weber, William Taylor, Frank Lloyd, Douglas Gerrard, Joseph de 



Grasse, Eddie Dillon, Chester Withey, Robert Leonard and Edward Le Saint. 

Some of the stars present were Bessie Barriscale, Mae Murray, Kathlyn 
Williams, Stella Razeto, Mary Miles Minter, Fritzi Brunette, Myrtle Gonzales, 
Maude George, Ruth Stonehouse, Ella Hall, Gladys Brockwell, Gladys Hanson, 
Herbert Rawlinson, Neal Burns, Hobart Henley. 

Mrs. Eddie Dillon presided as hostess. 

Other guests beside those mentioned were J. R. Quirk, manager of the 
Photoplay Magazine of Chicago, Mabel Condon, Bessie Beatty, R. H. Jesson and 
Bennie Ziedman. 

Eva Tanguay floated in late in the evening, clad fascinatingly in a rose- 
colored evening gown, and proceeded to add her own brand of brilliancy to an 
already scintillating occasion. 

February 1917 
PHOTOPLAY 

Mary Miles Minter had a narrow escape from death in an automobile 
accident early in December while en route in her automobile from Los Angeles 
to Santa Barbara. She sustained injuries which are keeping her on the 
hospital list but she got off much more lucky than her mother and sister, 
Margaret Shelby. Mrs. Gertrude [sic] Shelby, the mother of the girls was 
driving when the car skidded and turned over in the ditch. Mrs. Shelby 
sustained a broken arm, her sister was badly cut and bruised and Miss Minter 
suffered severe cuts from broken glass. 

March 17, 1917 
REEL LIFE 

Mary Miles Minter, the American-Mutual star, stabbed herself in the 
right eye recently with a hatpin. The accident happened during the luncheon 



hour while she was resting in her dressing room and the wound necessitated 
her being taken to the doctor. 

March 24, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

The screen ball of Kansas City, planned and managed by the Kansas City 
Screen Club, proved again that the public is intensely interested in moving 
pictures, and wants to get into closer touch with the industry. It proved, 
too, that it is keen on seeing screen stars, and wants to get as close to 
them as possible. 

The ball had been widely exploited, chiefly through the exhibitors of 
Kansas City and the neighboring towns. The newspapers gave liberal notices 
also. The whole country knew that something big was coming off at Convention 
Hall the night of March 6. And it was big. The floor had been cleared, and 
a stage erected in the middle thereof, on which the two bands were placed, 
and where a vaudeville performance was given to open the entertainment. 
Following the program, the moving picture stars were introduced. Among them 
were Rose Tapley, Mary Miles Minter, Neil Craig, Vivian Rich, Richard C. 
Travers, Mr. and Mrs. Bryant Washburn and Crane Wilbur. They also took part 
in the grand march, and danced with their friends, new or old... 

That the ball was a success is putting it mildly. It was a triumphant 
success. There were 6,000 people in the balconies and galleries, looking on. 
And there were probably 4,000 who occupied boxes and 2,000 spent their entire 
evening on the floor... 


April 15, 1917 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 


Mary Miles Minter, the Mutual's young star, is heartbroken over the 



death of her little dog. When, as a mite of a child, Mary made her 
legitimate reputation in "The Littlest Rebel," J. D. Wooster Lambert, Jr., 
the Listerine king of St. Louis, presented this clever child actress with a 
small French poodle, called Woof-Woof. Woof-Woof traveled with its young 
mistress and, it is said, understood every line and every cue in "The 
Littlest Rebel." Mary pathetically says that the little dog was put between 
sheets every night and slept like a baby. 

This little poodle reigned supreme until Richard A. Rowland, president 
of the Metro Pictures Corporation, presented Miss Minter, then a Metro star, 
with a long-pedigreed Pomeranian. These two little dogs, who vied with each 
other in their devotion to their young mistress, were both poisoned, and all 
that skill and love could do was to save only the Pomeranian. Poor little 
Woof-Woof lies buried in Santa Barbara among the roses, and this tiny grave 
holds a part of the heart of Mary Miles Minter, herself the rarest rose in 
all the garden. 


May 17, 1917 
REEL LIFE 

Mary Miles Minter "the crown princess of the motion picture," as the 
critics call her, has signed a new two-year contract with the American, and 
will continue in pictures for Mutual release. 


May 26, 1917 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

The Turner and Dahnken theatres, the Tivoli, in San Francisco, and the 
New T. and D., in Oakland, received Mary Miles Minter, the Mutual actress, in 
person, when her picture, "The Periwinkle," was shown there this week. 

Her presence in the film playhouse followed a reception she gave to the 



press of San Francisco. Some of the scenes the reporters saw taken during 
the week were shown on the Tivoli and T. and D. screens. 

In the party with the little picture actress were her grandmother, Mrs. 
Miles; her director, James Kirkwood; Mr. Stout, of the American studio, and 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Langley, the managing director of the Turner and Dahnken 
circuit, and his wife... 

At the showing of the picture, Miss Minter spoke a few words to the 
audience which had received her film with such enthusiasm... 

June 24, 1917 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter sends word that it is with great regret that she is 
parting with her director, James Kirkwood, with whom she has worked for the 
past year. Mary's next picture will be "Charity Castle" in which she appears 
as a very little girl. This picture will be directed by Lloyd Ingraham. 

September 16, 1917 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter, with a large company of players, is in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains for two weeks getting atmosphere for the little star's new American 
Mutual production, "Peggy Leads the Way," under the direction of Lloyd 
Ingraham. Miss Minter's sister, Margaret Shelby, is prominent in the cast. 

October 21, 1917 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter and her compnay, directed by Henry King, have returned 



to the studio of the American Film Company at Santa Barbara, after spending 
ten mighty warm days at Flunter's Point in San Francisco Bay filming scenes 
for "The Mate of the Sally Ann." The unusually hot weather made it difficult 
for her to keep about all day as a barefoot girl and the burning sun beating 
upon the deck all day resulted in badly blistered feed for the little screen 
star. But Miss Minter covered her feet with adhesive plaster and bandaged 
them when the scenes were over and kept right on with the work. 

November 4, 1917 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Liberty Bond Day in Santa Barbara will long be remembered. Word from 
the Coast states that Mary Miles Minter, accompanied by District Attorney 
Thomas Lee Woolwine, who will probably be California's next Governor, were 
wildly cheered as they motored to the National Bank. Patriotic airs were 
played by the band and the American Film Company placed flares along the 
street. Spotlights flashed a benediction on the young star. As she took her 
place the enthusiasm was so great that for a time her voice could not be 
heard, a riot seemed imminent ... Local papers state that but for the tireless 
efforts of Mary Miles Minter the maximum quota could not have been secured. 

As it is, Santa Barbara County totaled a million more than the amount 
necessary. On Saturday night alone, nearly $100,000 in bonds passed through 
the hands of Mary Miles Minter. All hail to her! 

November 11, 1917 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Los Angeles--The Club of Forty gave its first dinner dance on Halloween 
and it was unusually successful. Speaking from a cinema standpoint there 
perhaps has never been an affair which attracted so many distinguished guests 



and one from which the general public was so carefully and diplomatically 
eliminated . 

Mary Pickford was the guest of honor, and Mary Miles Minter ran her a 
very close second. They both made speeches. George Beban and District 
Attorney Thomas Lee Woolwine also addressed the gathering, but both very 
briefly and to the point. The boys and girls were they for a good time and 
they certainly had it. 

Olive Thomas, Mae Murray, Dorothy Dalton, Gail Kane, Adele Rowland, 
Vivian Martin, Lottie Pickford and so many other beauties were present, and 
the boys were so dazzled they had to wear tortoise shell cheaters the next 
day. 

Among the especially invited guests were District Attorney Thomas Lee 
Woolwine, Alfred A. Cohn, Harry Caulfield, Mrs. Shelby, mother of Mary Miles 
Minter and Mrs. Pickford... 

November 25, 1917 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Los Angeles-- .. .Mary Miles Minter is in town again and this time is 
stopping at the Hotel Clark which accounts for the popularity of the lobby of 
that hostelry during the past week. Mary will be the prime mover in a 
benefit to be given for a Santa Barbara Church during the Christmas holidays. 
Assisted by a number of people from the American studios she will present two 
one-act plays, one of which will be William De Mille's satire "Food." 

January 15, 1918 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mr. Camby, who conducts the Photoplay Art, a newspaper which prints 
pieces and pictures about the actors and actresses, had a popularity contest 



which ended last week. Mary Miles Minter was the winner. Santa Barbara 
voted solid for Mary and she won a "fully equipped motor car valued at 
$1,500." (The quotation marks are Mr. Camby's.) Betty Compson was second and 
she won a "gorgeous banquet ring containing a sapphire and forty diamonds 
valued at $500." Doris Baker was third and she won a Victoria "valued at 
$ 200 ." 

...The prizes were awarded at a ball given at the Hotel Alexandria. 

[Photoplay Art was actually published by the American Film Manufacturing 
Company, so the contest was rigged.] 

February 10, 1918 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

A war savings contest has been started in Santa Barbara and the 
committee has organized what is to be known as the Santa Barbara Schools 
Thrift League. One of the most active workers is Mary Miles Minter, the 
American-Mutual ' s youngest star. 

A big parade took place February 4, when a half holiday was declared for 
all the public schools. A band with the Boy Scouts and Cadets escorted the 
Mayor and other public officials. Mary Miles Minter herself led the parade 
and awarded the prizes on the green before the Federal building... 

March 1918 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 

Mary Miles Minter has been appointed California president of the 
Children's Patriotic League of America. She will make trips to all the 
public schools of Southern California and talk to the children about the 
necessity for helping children of stricken nations. It was due to Miss 
Minter also that Santa Barbara was able to dispose of her quota of Liberty 



Bonds, for on the very last day about $30,000 worth remained unsold and Miss 
Minter made a street campaign in that burg which awakened even the oldest Rip 
Van Winkle. 

September 1918 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 

Mary Miles Minter has taken her company up to Ben Lomon, about sixty 
miles from 'Frisco, for a three-week's location, doing a play with the 
fascinating title, "Rosemary Climbs the Heights." Before departing, she 
spent a day shopping in Los Angeles with Margaret Shelby and Mrs. Shelby in 
her big blue car with its butterfly on the door. 

October 2, 1918 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Mary Miles Minter, who has been working daily since the opening of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan drive in the interests of piling up bond sales, will 
cease her bond selling activities for two hours tomorrow afternoon in order 
to devote her time to meeting the patrons of the Kinema Red Cross tea room, 
where she will be the honor guest from 3 to 5. She will be accompanied by 
her mother, Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, and her sister, Miss Margaret Shelby. 

Miss Minter, upon finishing her latest feature picture at the American 
Film studios at Santa Barbara, came down to Los Angeles in time to go out to 
Long Beach and take care of the bond sales in that city. She piled up a 
total of $361,800 worth of bond sales in four hours on Saturday afternoon and 
in the evening added $155,000 worth of sales to this total. Daily since then 
she has visited the small towns around Los Angeles to aid the Liberty Loan. 

On Thursday afternoon from 3 to 5, however, she will sip tea and meet 
all patrons of the tea room at the Kinema theater. Miss Minter was secured 



to aid the Red Cross through the courtesy of the Mabel Condon exchange. 


December 1, 1918 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

On March 27, 1918, Mary Miles Minter, American-Pathe star, christened 
the big hydroplane, F-l, which was built in Santa Barbara by Allen and 
Malcolm Loughead, and at the time Miss Minter predicted that the huge man- 
made bird would some day make Santa Barbara proud of it. It would now seem 
that her prediction is in a fair way to be realized, as F-l, remodeled as a 
land plane, left Santa Barbara November 23 for a cross-continent trip to 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Minter and her party gave the F-1A and its crew a royal sendoff and 
shortly before the official flight was started Miss Minter was a passenger in 
a trial flight over the city of Santa Barbara. The star was also a passenger 
on the maiden voyage of hydroplane F-l over Santa Barbara Channel. 

Pilot Meyenhoffer carried a letter to President Wilson written by Miss 
Minter, which read as follows: 

"To the Honorable Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, The 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

"Our Most Honored President: 

"I send you greetings from California and take this opportunity to 
express the appreciation I feel, as a citizen of our wonderful republic, to 
you, our great and just statesman, who has brought our nation safely through 
this crisis. 

"I am not old enough to cast my vote for you, but may I assure you of my 
loyalty and express the hope that together with my countrymen, I may salute 
you as our President for another term of years. 

"Faithfully yours, 


Mary Miles Minter. 



January 12, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Ever so often in every motion picture star's life comes up the question 
of whether to renew the present contract or whether it be better to start 
something new. This, with apologies to William Shakespeare, is what is 
happening now in the life of Mary Miles Minter. 

Miss Mary Miles Minter's contract with the American Film Company expires 

in May, and just now there is speculation on what Miss Minter intends to do 

when this said contract expires. 

Some time ago considerable interest was aroused in the motion picture 
world by a story stating that D. W. Griffith had made an offer to Samuel S. 
Hutchinson of the American Film Company to release Miss Minter from her 
present contract with the American. Naturally, Mr. Hutchinson declined to 
grant this request, and later also refused to loan Miss Minter for one 
picture. 

This, of course, may all be gossip, though it was accepted as the truth 
when the report came out. If it is true, it may be that Mr. Griffith only 

wanted Miss Minter for one picture. It has not been the Griffith way to take 

screen stars trained by any one else for his pictures. He has, with the 
possible exception of George Fawcett and other stage stars, starred only 
those screen players who have been trained by himself. 

Miss Minter has been with the American Film Company for several years 
and has fared very well at their hands. 

May 30, 1919 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Mary Miles Minter continues to play in New York--that is the word play 
being meant in the relative sense of the term. A rumor being current that 
she was about to sign with Famous Players, this department sent an inquiry 



back to the blonde star. 

Said Miss Margaret Shelby, sister of Miss Minter, who, together with 
their mother, accompanied the star to New York, to the Times representative 
when he called: 

"My sister has not yet signed a contract, although she is considering 
several very fine offers. The prices offered for her services would surprise 
you if I told you some of the amounts. However, the situation with Juliette 
(that being the actress's real name) is this: 

"Juliette told me today that she is thinking seriously of letting a 
couple of months pass by before affixing her name to any sort of a contract. 
She needs a rest, you see, and it has been agreed among ourselves that New 
York City will make the best summer resort that we can think of. We have our 
pets here and in our new Fifth Avenue home. We have become so delighted with 
New York and our home that we will stay here for some time to come. Sister 
has had very little time to rest, having been busy with her long string of 
engagements. When she started out to perform in pictures a few years ago 
with the Frohman Amusement Company, we really never thought the time would 
arrive when she would have to relax a bit." 

June 22, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter has signed for three and a half years to star in 
Realart Pictures. 

She is the first of the artists to be announced by Realart. It is said 
that the opportunity to engage Miss Minter was one of the reasons for the 
formation of Realart Pictures Corporation, of which Arthur S. Kane is 
president. 

Immediately after completing late Tuesday afternoon the agreement which 
has been under negotiation for some weeks Miss Minter left with her mother, 
Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, for Atlantic City for her first vacation in years. 



She is scheduled to begin work Monday, June 30, in New York City on her first 
photo-play under the new contract. 

All of the pictures are to be made by the Mary Miles Minter Productions 
Company. They will be produced at the rate of six attractions yearly, or a 
total of twenty productions for the period of the contract. It is stated 
these are to be made solely from novels and stage successes... 

The actual signing of Miss Minter 's contract was done by her mother, 

Mrs. Shelby. This was necessary because the youthful star is still several 
years under age. . . 

Under her new engagement Miss Minter will work in New York City for the 
first time in four years. She has transferred her residence here from Santa 
Barbara, Cal., where she has lived and made her productions in the past. 

June 27, 1919 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

The little girl with the biggest motion-picture contract in the 
world--that ' s Mary Miles Minter. But she pays a stern price for it, inasmuch 
as her personal life is ordered by the rules laid down in the contract, and 
she is even forbidden to wed during the life of the agreement. 

We're always getting a record of the "biggest contract ever signed in 
motion pictures," and here is Miss Minter's: 

By its terms she will receive in three years the sum of $1,300,000. She 
is to get $250,000 for her first five pictures, or $50,000 a picture. For 
the second five she will get $300,000, or $60,000 a picture, and for the 
third five $350,000 or $70,000, and for the forth five, $400,000, or $80,000 
a picture. No chances were taken with Miss Minter because she happens to be 
a minor. While she was represented by O'Brien, Malevinsky and Driscoll, the 
contract was so drawn that her every act will come under the supervision of 
her employer, Mr. Zukor. 

A sensational feature provides that, though Miss Minter is but 16 years 



old, and therefore might be expected to love social gaiety, she is to order 
her life according to a set of rules which provide she shall live the 
quietest kind of home life, never be seen in public when it is possible to 
avoid it, and never associate in public with stage or screen folk. Also--and 
this might not be pleasing to a lot of screen stars--she is to receive no 
interviewers . 

All these terms are new in the screen world, but were adopted years ago 
in case of some stage stars by Charles Frohman and David Belasco. Maude 
Adams, as is known, never has been interviewed. On the other hand, 
tremendous advertising is to be done in Miss Minter's behalf by Mr. Zukor. 

When Miss Minter went to New York she had no idea she should be able to 
make such wonderful terms. Selznick made her a very good offer, but Adolph 
Zukor raised it, then Selznick is reported to have "seen" the offer, but 
Zukor again outbid him. Then Mrs. Shelby, Mary's mother, suddenly realized 
what a bonanza her daughter really was, and just let the two men bid against 
each other as long as they would, under advice of her attorney. 

Miss Minter's pictures are to be released and sold under the Realart 
trademark, and the star will commence work June 30. Her company will be 
known as the Mary Miles Minter productions. 

The little actress and her mother are now vacationing in Atlantic City, 
where Miss Minter is enjoying to the full the only free social life she is to 
be allowed to know during the next three years. 


July 26, 1919 
EXHIBITOR'S TRADE REVIEW 

Mary Miles Minter was hostess to a party of distinguished guests at her 
home on Fifth Avenue, New York, Wednesday night, when she entertained the 
heads of the Belgian Military Mission to the United States at dinner. 

The guests included General Leon Ossterieth, head of the Belgian 
Military Mission, who has been decorated by King Albert 17 times for valor in 



battle. The general is here preparing for the coming of King Albert to 
America in the Fall. Fie is a Knight of the Order of Leopold II and a Knight 
of the Crown, the two highest honors a Belgian can win. Lieut. William Van 
Goethern, of the Belgian Army, who has also been decorated, was also in the 
party. . .The third member of the party was William Augustus Whiteley, American 
attache to the Belgian mission. 

After dinner the entire party attended the performance of the "Midnight 
Whirl" at the Century Grove, where the officers and their navy decorations 
and the beauty of Miss Minter attracted unusual attention. 

August B, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Although Mary Miles Minter has been very active at her New York studios 
since July 14 preparing for her Realart debut in "Anne of Green Gables," 
actual work on the production did not begin until last Monday. The two weeks 
intervening were spent in selecting a cast of supporting players and this was 
no easy task, as anyone knows who has read the "Anne" stories from which the 
scenario was made. 

In starting production on Miss Minter's first Realart picture, her 
director, William Desmond Taylor, introduced an unusual innovation in photo- 
play technique. For the first three days not a scene was recorded by the 
camera. The reason for this was that Mr. Taylor broke away from the 
conventional method of direction by devoting all this time to rehearsing the 
star and members of the cast. 

He believes that in this way the actors will gain a much more thorough 
understanding of their roles than would be possible under the accepted system 
of production and will consequently be able to play the parts much better. 

Miss Minter and her company were slated to leave for Dedham, Mass., the 
latter part of last week. In the quaint old New England town, where the 
exteriors for "Anne of Green Gables" will be filmed, the "location scout" of 



Miss Minter's producing unit found a house that might have been patterned 
after the one described in the "Anne" stories. 

It is doubtful if a more suitable spot in the whole of New England could 
have been found than this as the locale of the stories. 

August 17, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Dedham, Mass., will be the Mecca of New England exhibitors today. From 
a distance of fifty miles or more around Boston, they will assemble at Dedham 
for a big picnic, the feature of which will include the filming of several 
scenes for a photoplay, luncheon, games and the meeting of Mary Miles Minter. 

Miss Minter, assisted by her company, is to be the hostess of the 
occasion and the exhibitors will be present in response to invitations 
personally sent out by the Realart Pictures star. Miss Minter has been in 
Dedham for about three weeks making scenes for "Anne of Green Gables," under 
the direction of William Desmond Taylor. 

Work on the exteriors for the production will be completed at the picnic 
and it is stated that some of the best scenes have been reserved for the 
occasion. 

The picnic is the result of visits which exhibitors have made within the 
past two weeks to the location where Miss Minter is working. Practically all 
of the exhibitors who have been in Boston on business recently have made the 
six-mile trip to Dedham, and, in addition, a large number of Boston 
exhibitors have been guests of the Minter company. The interest thus 
manifested suggested to Miss Minter the desirability of giving the picnic. 

The star, also in response to invitations from leading theatre managers, 
has visited Boston theatres. Thursday night she made seven personal 
appearances. Four downtown photoplay houses and three in the Back Bay were 
included. In each case the star made a short address. 

It is expected that Miss Minter will resume studio work in New York 



early next week. . . 


October 14, 1919 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Arriving in town yesterday, via the Salt Lake, was Mary Miles Minter, 
the new bright particular star of Realart. Miss Minter was accompanied by 
her mother, Mrs. Shelby; by her director, William D. Taylor, and by her 
secretary, Mrs. Whitney. The star and her mother went at once to the 
Alexandria, where they will stay until they find a suitable millionaire's 
home to rent; that is, the home must be suitable. 

Miss Minter had intended visiting Santa Barbara, her old home, but now 
she isn't going to, because her two much beloved dogs, which she left when 
she went to New York, have died. 

The star will soon start work at the Morosco studio, under direction of 
Mr. Taylor, on Grace Miller White's story, "Judy of Rogues' Harbor." 

Miss Minter declares she's very fond of New York, and that she expects 
to return there next spring. Also she says there's no truth in the report 
that her contract won't let her marry--so there! 

"But as I'm only 17 1/2, even if you don't believe me when I tell you 
that," she laughed, "you'll have to speak to mother about my marrying!" 

"And it isn't true," she said, "that my contract won't let me appear on 
the street with a man. In fact, if you had been in New York, you might have 
seen me many times on Broadway with some one of the nice men of my 
acquaintance. " 

A dinner was tendered Miss Minter last night at the Alexandria, presided 
over by Oren F. Woody and Henry L. Massie, members of the Realart 
organization , at which a number of the newspaper folk of the city were 
guests. Miss Minter made a very clever little speech, in which she paid a 
very high compliment to Mary Pickford, whom she stated, was her ideal of all 
the stars in the picture world. 



October 23, 1919 
DRAMATIC MIRROR 

Her trunks filled to the brim with finery purchased while completing 
"Anne of Green Gables" for Realart, Mary Miles Minter left Oct. 9th for the 
Pacific Coast. She will spend the winter at Hollywood. Miss Minter and her 
mother, Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, were hostesses to some of the prominent men of 
the industry at a luncheon Thursday at the Hotel Plaza. 

November 16, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Los Angeles-- .. .Mary Miles Minter, her mother, Mrs. Shelby, and her 
secretary, Mrs. Whitney, are to occupy the Matheson home at 56 Fremont place. 
A lease has been taken for eighteen months, so it seems that they will be 
with us for a year and a half at least. 

November 9, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter and her company are out on location at Johnson Lake, 
near Annandale Club House... 

November 17, 1919 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 


Mary Miles Minter, the Realart Pictures Corporation star, under the 



direction of William Desmond Taylor, took a day off away from the studio on 
Monday [November 14] to make the aquatic scenes for "Judy of Rogue's Harbor." 
Silver Lake was the ideal locale for the many scenes. 

Little Mary nearly forgot for once that she was a worker, she says. She 
gave dear old Herbert Standing a thrill by rowing him around the lake and 
nearly spilling him once or twice, and later she and her story sister, 

Fritzie Ridgeway, climbed up in a tree to eat their lunch. 

November 26, 1919 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Mary Miles Minter, the delightful little Realart star, will appear 
personally in San Francisco and Oakland theaters on Dec. 1. 

December 1, 1919 
Grace Kingsley 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

[from an article describing the Thanksgiving Ball of the Motion Picture 
Directors' Association held on November 26, 1919]... Even the Lasky studio, 
where it is reported some of the stars think they are too good to speak to 
each other, was well represented, Mary Miles Minter arriving at 12 o'clock in 
high spirits and a tall blue limousine... 

December 8, 1919 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Fred and Roy Miller, pioneers among western motion picture exhibitors, 
have long been believers in the motto, "Charity and Success Go Together." 



Therefore when they decided to reopen their former theater at Main-Spring- 
Ninth and set the date for Saturday last [December 6], it was not surprising 
to those who know their charitable inclinations that the first performance 
was given over to the orphans of the city--those parentless kiddies who 
depend not largely but solely upon the kindness of other for their childish 
amusements . 

The theater management also saw to it that charming little Mary Miles 
Minter (who might be taken for an orphan herself if her proud mother did not 
dress her up in nice clothes and motion picture magnates did not insist upon 
paying her a yearly salary equal to that of the king of England) was on hand 
to say a few cheery words and give the children a chance to view the living 
"Anne of Green Gables." It was thoughtful of Mr. Miller and the youngsters 
showed their appreciation by applauding loudly and lustily, to say nothing of 
their gasps of astonishment when the real Mary walked before them right after 
they had watched the reel Mary in L. M. Montgomery's charmingly delightful 
story picturized by Frances Marion. 

December 10, 1919 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Mary Miles Minter, the Realart Pictures corporation star now appearing 
at Miller's new theater in "Anne of Green Gables," established a record 
Monday [December 8] in selling Red Cross stamps for the benefit of the 
tuberculosis hospital movement. Mary was located in the First National bank, 
and in addition to disposing of many dollars' worth of stamps she sold a doll 
six times and still retained it. 


December 11, 1919 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 



Mary Miles Minter, the Realart screen star, will be among those 
appearing on the program being given at Clune's auditorium Sunday [December 
14] afternoon for the benefit of the Lark Ellen Home for Boys. The 
entertainment is planned in an effort to lift an $8000 mortgage on the home. 

Some of the nationally known artists and actors to appear Sunday 
afternoon are Georgiella Lay, pianist; Mrs. Alexander Pantages, violinist; 
Ellen Becah Yaw, Carrie Jacobs Bond and William Desmond. 

Several boxes at the auditorium have sold for $100 for the performance 
Sunday afternoon and the choice seats in the house are said to be in great 
demand. The sponsors for the Lark Ellen home include some of the most 
prominent society leaders of this city. 

December 17, 1919 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter, the Realart star, has been rewarded for her hard work 
during the weeks she has been back at the West Coast studios by official 
presentation to Governor Stephens of California before a notable gathering of 
7,000 people, including exhibitors, stars, directors and others prominent in 
the motion picture industry. 

The largest ball held in recent days in Los Angeles was opened by the 
formal introduction of Miss Minter to Governor Stephens. According to the 
original plan, Miss Minter was to have opened the ball by dancing with the 
California executive, but at the last moment it developed that he did not 
dance. 

However, the motion picture actress carried off the introductory honors 
with rare charm, and proved quite equal to the occasion. Miss Minter's box 
was directly adjoining Governor Stephens's. With the star were her mother, 
Mrs. Charlotte Shelby; Oren F. Woody, Los Angeles manager for Realart 
Pictures Corporation, and a party of friends... 



December 26, 1919 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Mary Miles Minter, the Realart Picture's star, who recently completed 
"Judy of Rogue's Harbor," presented on Christmas Day to her charming sister, 
Margaret Shelby, a magnificent Country Club Packard roadster of the popular 
Verdun maroon tint. This costly gift created temporary speech impediments in 
the beautiful Margaret, who seldom lacks for witty repartee. 

December 31, 1919 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Mary Miles Minter motored down to Riverside last Saturday, returning on 
Monday. Of course, she made a personal appearance at the biggest picture 
house in town--that goes without saying; they never would let her go without 
showing herself professionally. Aside from that, she spent many hours 
motoring about the country, part of the time driving the car herself, as she 
said she wanted to "commune with nature," and didn't want to be bothered 
talking to people. 

January 2, 1920 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Mrs. Charlotte Shelby of 56 Fremont place was hostess on Monday 
[December 29, 1919] at a most interesting musicale, almost a hundred well 
known folk being invited to the affair. Miss Mary Miles Minter, daughter of 
Mrs. Shelby, assisted. 



January 18, 1920 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Mary Miles Minter, the petite star of Realart Pictures Corporation, is 
fast becoming the silver-tongued orator of the silver sheet. She will motor 
this morning to San Diego, where she will make a short speech at the Plaza 
Theater on the occasion of the opening of her picture "Anne of Green Gables" 
tonight. She will remain overnight at the U. S. Grant Hotel, and return to 
town tomorrow morning. 

As if this were not enough speech-making for one week, Miss Minter is 
memorizing another talk to be given at Santa Barbara on Thursday, at the 
California Theater, where another of her celluloid doubles will make its 
appearance. 

January 21, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

The Wallace Reid ball for the benefit of the national theatrical 
charities fund is to be held at the Alexandria hotel on the eve of Lincoln's 
birthday, Wednesday, February 11. The list of patronesses includes Mary 
Pickford, Clara Kimball Young, Mildred Harris Chaplin, Anita Stewart, Viola 
Dana, May Allison, Mary MacLaren, Enid Bennett, Bessie Barriscale, Gloria 
Swanson, Ruth Roland, Edna Purviance, Gladys Brockwell, Peggy Hyland, Mary 
Alden, Mary Anderson, Edith Roberts and Marguerite Livingston. The hostesses 
are Mrs. Wally Reid and Mary Miles Minter. 

January 21, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Mary Miles Minter motored to San Diego Sunday, where she made a personal 



appearance at the Plaza theater coincident with the presentation of her first 
Realart picture, "Anne of Green Gables." She was introduced by W. W. Hitson, 
proprietor of the theater. She was accompanied to the southern city by her 
mother, Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, and sister, Margaret Shelby. Before going to 
the theater in the evening Miss Minter and her party were entertained on 
board the destroyer Ingraham by Capt. Franklin Scott Irby. 

February 15, 1920 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

In recognition of the prominent place which the motion picture industry 
has won in the estimation of California business men, Mary Miles Minter was 
chosen as the guest of honor at a luncheon at the Alexandria Hotel, given 
recently by the Advertising Club of Los Angeles 

More than 300 of the prominent business men of the city attended the 
luncheon, which was the occasion for boosting "A Greater Los Angeles in 
1920." Among the prominent speakers were Dr. J. A. B. Scherer, president of 
Troop College, Pasadena; John P. Carter, Internal Revenue Collector; John F. 
Murray, United States Investigator in Europe of child conservation, and 
Motley H. Flint, vice president of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

Miss Minter was not only the guest of honor but the sole representative 
on the program of the motion picture industry. . .On the program Miss Minter 
was listed as "the fastest ascending luminary of the film firmament of this 
era. Her Realart contract calls for $1,200,000 for twenty pictures. This 
prepossessing little star is a wonderful speaker. We remember her effective 
work in Liberty Loan campaigns." 

Miss Minter's speech dwelt upon the great progress made in recent years 
in Los Angeles business affairs, but called attention to the still pressing 
need for more and larger buildings and housing conveniences. She praised the 
various department stores and business houses and congratulated Los Angeles 
business men on furnishing the motion picture industry with facilities for 



buying commodities and clothing equal to New York City. 

In the same week, Miss Minter motored from Los Angeles to San Diego to 
make personal appearance at the Plaza Theatre, where "Anne of Green Gables" 
was having a week's run. W. W. Whitson, proprietor of the theatre, made the 
arrangements for the visit. Miss Minter made the trip accompanied by her 
mother and sister. The party was entertained that afternoon aboard the U. S. 
S. Ingraham, a destroyer. 

At the theatre one of the boxes was decorated for Miss Minter and her 
party, a large electrical star being placed over it. Miss Minter related in 
her speech a number of the amusing or difficult situations that arose during 
the making of "Anne of Green Gables" last summer at Dedham, Mass. 

February 22, 1920 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter, Realartist, has taken possession under lease of the 
famous Mathewson home in Los Angeles. 

The house stands on Fremont Place, is an imposing structure and has 
spacious grounds, a garage, a tennis court, swimming pools and stables, and 
is pointed out as one of the show places in the locality. 

Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, who occupies the house with her daughter, has 
told friends that Miss Minter has entertained so many persons since moving in 
that she has not yet decided whether the place is a hotel or a private 
residence. 

March 6, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Further delays have occurred in the shipping of the new Locomobile 
limousine, specially designed for Mary Miles Minter. The factory promises, 



however, that she shall have it for use during the last weeks of March, when 
the company will be on location in the mountains, taking scenes in Miss 
Minter's latest production for Realart. The car has been fully equipped for 
use as a dressing-room. 

March 11, 1920 
Henry Dougherty 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Mary Miles Minter, assisted by her mother, Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, and 
sister, Margaret Shelby, entertained old friends from the American Film 
Company at her beautiful home on Fremont place last night with a dinner and 
dance. It was a very happy affair, inasmuch as it was a reunion of former 
friends, who once worked together at Santa Barbara. Among those present were 
Mrs. Julia B. Miles, grandmother of Miss Minter; Lloyd Ingram, Mrs. Ingram, 
Mrs. Charlotte Whitney, Mrs. Charlotte Russell, J. R. Crone, George Crone, 
Mrs. Henry Dougherty, Julian Louis Lamothe, Dean Fifield, Charles Binder and 
the writer of this item. 

March 25, 1920 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Tripping up to the hospital and to the bedside of David Warfield 
yesterday, bearing an armful of flowers, was no less a person than Mary Miles 
Minter, who is an old friend of Mr. Warfield. The flowers were half the gift 
of Miss Minter and half that of Marcus Loew who as soon as he heard of 
Warfield's accident, telegraphed Miss Minter to purchase flowers and send the 
bill to him. Miss Minter did so, and sent half the bill, or maybe no bill at 
all, but the card on the big nosegay bore both names. 

Miss Minter promised to "come again," and when she does she's going to 



take the great actor a box of fudge made by her own fair hands. 

April-May 1920 
MOTION PICTURE 

Charlotte Whitney, the Santa Barbara girl who built up Mary Miles 
Minter's publicity office from one room and Charlotte to four rooms and three 
secretaries (who mailed three thousand or more pictures weekly) is the proud 
mother of a little girl named for Mary--that is, of course, "Juliet Shelby 
Whitney"--taking Miss Minter's very own names. The latter is so proud of her 
godchild that at Christmas she had a tree for the three-week's old infant--a 
perfectly gorgeous affair--in her Fremont Square residence. 

Mr. Whitney is in business in Santa Barbara and lives with his mother-in- 
law and the first child, a boy, and Charlotte remains in Hollywood with Mary, 
who has engaged a special nurse for small Juliet so that Mrs. Whitney may 
give her usual skillful attention to the Minter publicity, answering of fan 
letters, and mailing of pictures. Grandmother Miles and Margaret Shelby are 
still in New York, but Mrs. Shelby, Mary Miles Minter and Mrs. Whitney keep 
house here. Mrs. Whitney and the infant are making week-end trips frequently 
to see the other half of the family. 

April 1, 1920 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Having a birthday and not caring who knows it is what Mary Miles Minter 
is doing today. Also, by an odd coincidence, it is also her small cousin's, 
Joseph Jordan's birthday. 

The joint birthday is to be celebrated by giving an Easter egg hunt for 
young Joseph in the gardens of the beautiful Mathewson estate, where Mary 
dwells. Wallace Reid, Jr., will be one of the guests. 



April 18, 1920 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Mary Miles Minter's eight-cylinder roadster was overhauled, rebuilt and 
specially painted while the star was on a recent location trip. It is now a 
robin's egg blue in color. The driver's seat has been so arranged that the 
diminutive favorite will be able to use the machine herself. 


May 22, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Last week easily could have been designated as Motion Picture Week at 
the Don Lee Coach and Body works. Not only was Roscoe Arbuckle's $25,000 car 
completed after many months of work, but special custom-built bodies on 
Cadillac chassis were delivered to Jack Pickford, Lottie Pickford, Mary Miles 
Minter, Betty Compton and Milton Sills. 

Jack Pickford purchased one of the exclusive town cars, of which only 
one model is in Southern California. This car was presented to his wife, 
Olive Thomas, on her return from New York. 

Mary Miles Minter took deliver of the first of the season's club 
roadsters turned out by the local plant and is driving the car herself. . . 


July 22, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Charlie Chaplin and Mary Miles Minter met the other day outside the 
latter's studio. They hadn't seen each other in a long time, although they 
are old friends. 

Engrossed in conversation they failed to see a crowd assembling until 



they looked up and discovered scores of peering eyes, motor vehicles blocking 
traffic, and a huge rubber neck motorbus load listening to a discourse 
through a megaphone on their greatness. 

The comedian turned and fled... 

August 14, 1920 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

Mary Miles Minter, her mother, Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, and her sister, 
Margaret Shelby, left yesterday on their long-delayed vacation trip to Lake 
Tahoe, Yosemite Valley and other beauty points in Northern California. The 
party expects to be gone about three weeks, after which Miss Minter will 
return and begin work on "All Souls' Eve," from a stage play of the same 
name, produced in New York last year. 

August 24, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Film Love Ends in Prison Term 

Visions of work by the side of a beautiful motion picture actress 
brought him to Los Angeles. Too much imagination, fired by stories he had 
seen in the films of "reds" and "revolution" landed him in jail. 

Mike Serjack, 18 years old, saw Mary Miles Minter in every film in which 
she starred at the "picture show" in his native Ohio village. 

He longed for the chance to see his pictured inamorata in the flesh, to 
talk to her. Surely, he though, she would understand. Perhaps, if he told 
her she would give him a job, just any little job working with her in the 
films . 

The "picture show" proprietor told him that most motion picture stars 



lived in Los Angels, and Mike saved his pennies to come out to the Coast. In 
July he found he had enough. 

"In order to get into the films you must do somethin' unusual to git 
their attention," some one who pretended to know told him before he reached 
Los Angeles. 

What would be "unusual?" What would make the fair Mary Miles Minter 
smile upon him? 

Mike pondered. He formed a plan. Painfully, and with much biting of 
his pencil, he managed to compose the following note which he put in the mail 
box the day after he arrived in the city: 

"Dear Miss Minter: Your home is attempted to be robbed or destroyed by 
red radicals. I overheard their plans. The reds will attempt bombing or 
kidnapping. I can prevent it if you come to the Santa Fe depot tomorrow and 
tell me where you live so I can guard you. Please come with your mother for 
your sake." 

With his letter Mike enclosed a crudely printed note which was supposed 
to have been stolen, at great risk to his life, from one of the "reds," 
explaining, in much veiled language, their plot against Mary. 

No one came to the Santa Fe station. But Mike meanwhile had found out 
where his heroine lived, 56 Fremont Place. Friday morning he knocked out a 
couple of teeth, otherwise made himself look like the veteran of a hard 
fight, and threw himself, feigning unconsciousness, in the bushes near the 
Minter home. To save her life he had given battle to the "reds," you see. 

But instead of the fair Mary a newspaper delivery boy found Mike. He 
called a police ambulance. Mike was taken to the police station where 
Detective Sergeants Finlison, Slaughter and Hurt arrested him on complaint 
filed several days previous by no less a person than Mary Miles Minter. 

Yesterday Judge Richardson, anxious to make an example to "filmstruck 
youth," sentenced Mike to six months in the city jail. 

But even as he was being led to his cell it is doubtful if Mike realized 
why. All he knew was that he had done the unusual, but it had not been 
appreciated. Would the world--and Mary--never understand? 



September 23, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

On the probable cancellation of $1,000,000 worth of life insurance hangs 
the decision as to whether or not Mary Miles Minter will continue with her 
plans to become an airplane pilot. Two companies with Minter policies of 
$500,000 each threaten to declare them "scraps of paper" should the film 
favorite "take the air." 

October 23, 1920 
LOS ANGELES RECORD 

The "rose bud" set of Los Angeles, the young debutantes who graduated 
from Marlborough in June, 1919, were guests Monday evening at a delightful 
affair given by Mary Miles Minter in honor of her house guest, Miss Elizabeth 
D'Arville. The decorations were in pink rosebuds, the table for the supper- 
dance presenting a most beautiful arrangement of these blooms. Included 
among the guest were the Misses Jane and Dorothy Knapp, Dorothy Cook, Irene 
Parker, Dorothy Preston, Elsie Wright, Amelia Hogan, Gertrude Kingston, Ruth 
Bardoley, Mr. and Mrs. Pierce, Starke Patterson, Robert Jarvis, Truman Van 
Dyke, John Stevens, J. Parke Jones, Albert Hineman, Allan Connor, Mr. Foster, 
Mr. Allender, Arthur Gilbert, Walter Shaw, Edward D'Arville. 

December 1920 
PHOTOPLAY 

Ten thousand dollars was raised for the Disabled Soldiers of the Great 
War at a ball given in September at the Alexandria in Los Angeles by the 



Motion Picture Directors' Association. The affair was exceedingly gorgeous in 
the appointment and entertainment and the 700 people who gathered represented 
the elite of Los Angeles society as well as of the Hollywood film colony. 
William D. Taylor, feature director for Realart, was in charge of the 
entertainment, and presented some unique stunts. Doraldina did her 
fascinating hula-hula; Tom Mix and twenty of his cowboys in full regalia 
pulled a fake hold-up and separated the crowd from its spare cash; Larry 
Semon paid $500 for a bat and ball autographed by Babe Ruth, and Ben Hampton 
gave a like amount for a pair of crutches belonging to one of the wounded 
heroes present--and then returned the crutches. Over in one corner was a 
booth marked "For Men Only" at a dollar a man, which caused a good deal of 
excitement, but rumor hath it that it was a blank. 

Among those who graced the dance and the wonderful supper served at 
midnight were Wanda Hawley, Jeanie MacPherson, Ruth Roland, Lois Wilson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Conrad Nagel, Mary Miles Minter, who entertained a party of twelve, 
Tony Moreno with a number of society people from Beverly Hills, Pauline 
Frederick and her mother, Bebe Daniels, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Forman, Elliott 
Dexter, Mr. and Mrs. Wally Reid, Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Eyton (Kathlyn 
Williams), Irene Rich, Margaret Loomis, King Vidor and his wife, Florence 
Vidor, May Allison, Viola Dana, Colleen Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Holt, 
Priscilla Dean and Wheeler Oakman, Mr. and Mrs. Willard Louis, Mary Alden, 
and William Duncan and Edith Johnson. 

December 5, 1920 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Los Angeles -- Mr. and Mrs. Arthur S. Kane played hosts at a lavish 
dinner party given at the Beverly Hills Hotel last Saturday evening in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ray. Mr. Kane proposed the toast to the popular star 
and good will speeches were made by many of the guests. Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Willis, Mr. and Mrs. Gus 



Inglis, Mr. and Mrs. Albert A. Kidder, Jr., Mary Miles Minter, Mrs. Charlotte 
Shelby, Margaret Shelby, Bessie Love, Mrs. Love, Captain and Mrs. Hayes, Oren 
F. Woody, Mr. and Mrs. Carter de Haven, Mr. and Mrs. Watterson Rothacker, 

Mrs. Vivian P. Whitaker, Mr. and Mrs. Martin Quigley, Mrs. A. J. Callaghan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Anderson, Sid Grauman, Catherine Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
W. Dustin and Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Mayer. 

December 17, 1920 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Mary Miles Minter, accompanied by her mother, Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, and 
her sister, Margaret Shelby, left yesterday for New York. The little star 
will be in the east several weeks. 

January 19, 1921 
NEW YORK CLIPPER 

Mary Miles Minter is in New York. Last Thursday she was the guest of 
Wilbur Finlay Fauley, the author of Miss Minter's recent "Jenny Be Good" 
photoplay. Mr. Fauley, who is associated with the New York Times, escorted 
the star through the various departments, with many prominent society women 
serving on the reception committee. 




February 12, 1921 
DRAMATIC MIRROR 


To the American Society of Cinematographers goes the honor of staging 
the first motion picture ball of the year and also the first motion picture 



gathering at the new Ambassador Hotel. It was the society's second annual 
ball and proved a huge success, being attended by all the celebrities of 
filmland, including Mary Pickford, Gloria Swanson, Louis Gasnier, Roscoe 
Arbuckle, Mary Miles Minter, William S. Hart, May Allison, Pauline Frederick, 
James Kirkwood, Madame Nazimova and Sid Grauman. 


April 15, 1921 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

If there's one thing which may be considered irresistible to the 
feminine heart, it's a uniform. And now Mary Miles Minter is proving that 
even so cool a little head as hers isn't proof against its lure. 

Miss Minter gave a perfectly lovely party Wednesday for officers of the 
New York. She was assisted in entertaining by Miss Lois Wilson. There was a 
horseback riding party in the morning, at Beverly Hills, then a luncheon, 
followed by a bathing party at the beach, and dinner and dancing in the 
evening at a local cafe. 

One mishap marred the day's joy. That was when Gaston Glass, the young 
actor, who is to portray the lead in Miss Minter's next picture, slightly 
injured his side in performing a diving feat during the bathing festivities. 

Mr. Glass was thereafter unable to drive his car, but as Miss Wilson 
drove it for him, it is likely that his sufferings were considerably 
lightened. 

Other members of the party were Capt. Blaydon, Dana Todd and Jack 
Donovan . . . 


April 27, 1921 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 


Mary Miles Minter, star in "The Little Clown," Avery Hopwood's clever 



circus story at Clune's Broadway, was bitten by the monkey which is shown as 
her inseparable companion and pet in the picture. For three days she nursed 
a badly swollen hand. 


April 27, 1921 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Mary Miles Minter has bought a Wilshire district home, in which she will 
live until the completion of her new house on the heights of Laughlin Park. 
The former Minter home in Fremont Place was disposed of last winter. 

May 5, 1921 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Mary Miles Minter is the latest of the film stars to plan a European 

trip. 

According to present plans the Realart luminary will finish her current 
picture, "Her Winning Way," and leave Los Angeles in time to board the 
"Imperator" sailing from New York June 2. 

The first stop will be London. Paris and Ostend will be visited by 
airplane followed by a flying trip over the battlefields to Lake Lucerne, 
Switzerland. Venice, Naples, Florence, Rome and the Riviera are in the 
itinerary, not to forget a motor tour up through the Chateau country of 
France and short dip into Spain. 

Accompanying Miss Minter will be her mother, Mrs. Charlotte Shelby and 
her sister, Margaret, who will combine business with pleasure by gathering 
ideas for the home-building firm which she owns and manages. 



June 2, 1921 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Mary Miles Minter is going abroad, and like any girl of her age, she is 
properly thrilled. At a luncheon at the Hotel Biltmore she entertained about 
twenty representatives from the newspapers and motion picture periodicals who 
assembled to wish her "bon voyage." 

The plans for her trip have been made as carefully as those of a 
visiting diplomat, for she will be a messenger representing the city of Los 
Angeles bearing greetings from the Mayor of that city to many important 
personages abroad, including the Lord Mayor of London, the Permier of France 
and King Albert of the Belgians. Besides these her visiting list shows such 
names as Jenny, Poiret and Paquin, also Coty, Houbigant and Gelle Freres. 

The after-luncheon speeches were a bit like the old game of "Up 
Jenkins." First S. Jay Kaufman called upon Mary for a speech, but she, in a 
few firm and gracious words, declined, passing the honor back to him. S. J. 
called upon Mr. Dannenburg, and Joseph Dannenburg on James, who was once 
press representative for Miss Minter, and from him it jumped to Bide Dudley, 
the well known columnist of the World. Mr. Dudley told a story about the 
last speech he had heard Mary Miles Minter make. 

"It was at Palisades Park one day," he said. "I was tossing rings at a 
booth when I heard a childish voice behind me say, 'Dimme dat Teddy bear,' 
and there was Mary. 

The sailing date is set for the Fourth, on the Olympic. Miss Minter 
will be accompanied by her mother and sister. She expects to be gone about 
four months. 


July 13, 1921 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 

Formal and emphatic denial that Mary Miles Minter, local moving picture 



star, now on tour in Europe, is to marry Orville Erringer of Portland, Ore., 
was made today by Mrs. Julia B. Miles, 701 South New Hampshire street, Miss 
Minter's grandmother. 

"You may state that reports to the effect Miss Minter is to marry 
Mr. Erringer or anyone else, for that matter, are absolutely false," said 
Mrs. Miles today. 

"Mr. Erringer was brought to our home some time ago and there met Mary. 
Their acquaintance was very slight; certainly not enough to base an 
engagement rumor on. Mary is scheduled to arrive in Los Angeles on or about 
Aug. 23 and will at once start on a picture for the Realart people. 

I receive letters from her constantly and in none of them has she even 
mentioned matrimony." 

The report of the engagement is said to have emanated from the home of 
Erringer's parents in Paris, Ky. Erringer is 21 years of age and 
northwestern manager of a California fruit packing corporation. 

August 1, 1921 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

In the absence of Mary Miles Minter and mother in Europe it was left for 
Grandma Shelby to deny the story sent out from Paris, Ky. , that the star is 
to marry Orville Erringer of Portland, Ore. 

'Tis a far cry from Paris to Portland, but it was explained that the 
"news" came to Kentucky in a letter. Young Erringer is grandson of a former 
Parisian (the glue grass kind) who was manager of the local branch of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. So Paris got it first. 

Other details of happy fiance: Age 21; is Portland manager for a 
California fruit packing concern; son of a traveling representative of a 
motor car company; met Mary in Hollywood. 

Grandma Shelby says it is only a "schoolgirl romance," and that "Mary 
soon recovers from them." 



September 27, 1921 
LOS ANGELES HERALD 


Mary Miles Minter Arrested Twice in 1 Day for Speeding 

Mary Miles Minter, motion picture star, was expected today to make 
application for an operator's license to drive a motor car. Also she may 
have her speedometer adjusted. 

This accomplished, the police believe, Miss Minter, in addition to 
saving considerable money, will avoid being arrested twice in the same day, 
as happened yesterday. The actress was nabbed first by Motorcycle Officer 
Jesse at Wilshire boulevard and Wilton place and the second time by 
Motorcycle Office Bandle at Fourteenth and Main streets. She was charged 
with speeding and operating a car without a license in each case and 
deposited bail to the amount of $40. 

October 27, 1921 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

More motion picture celebrities were gathered at the Ambassador Cocoanut 
Grove on "49 Night," Tuesday evening than ever before. This was partly in 
honor of Miss Constance Talmadge, who was the guest of honor at the party. 
Among the picture stars seen in the boxes were: 

Gloria Swanson, Eileen Percy, Claire Windsor, Larry Semon, Buster 
Keaton, Margaret Landis, Marion Davies, Lila Lee, Thomas Meighan, Claire 
West, Thomas Mix, Juanita Hansen, William Desmond, Natalie Talmadge, Jack 
Conway, Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon Hamilton, Viola Dana, Mary Miles Minter, Virginia 
Fair, Marshell Neilan, Alice Lake, Phyllis Haver, Miss du Pont. 



Thomas Lee Woolwine, district attorney, was also there, faced two tables 
distant by Charles E. Erbstein, the Chicago attorney whom he is at present 
battling. 

December 11, 1921 
Frances Agnew 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Los Angeles--The writers staged their first annual cramp, a 
jolificiation, not a cause for a doctor--last Thursday evening at the Hotel 
Ambassador. Film historians take note! For it was a party to be recorded as 
perhaps the greatest single social gathering of literary and professional 
celebrities sever staged. They've had them all in a theatre at one time, but 
probably never at one dinner before. That old phrase, "The guest list reads 
like the 'Who's Who in Literature and Filmland'," has been abused until 
applied to this affair. 

And just for good measure, as well as to prove their magnetism, no 
doubt, the writers added the blue book of Los Angeles society to their 
roster, and they were all there in full force, marcel waves, low cut gowns 
and dress suits. 

The writers' cramp was really the "coming out" party of the Screen 
Writers' Guild organized here as a branch of the Authors' League of America 
some sixteen months ago, the proceeds of the lavish dinner dance and original 
entertainment to be used to equip the writers' new club house on sunset 
boulevard . 

The first cramp was staged with a decidedly novel entertainment 
"scenario," its biggest "situations" being a satirical act from the 
uncensored pen of Thompson Buchanan, titled, "Lo, the Poor Writer, or 
Father's Sin," a four-round boxing bout between Bert Lynch and Eddie Coffey, 
featherweights, and a battle royal of five fighters representing the pioneer 
scenario writers, the fight to determine who wrote the first motion picture 



scenario. The lone woman won the fray, her only identification on the program 
being a few question marks followed by this note: "Hush! Courtesy prohibits 
using the name of a lady associated with so remote a date of ancient 
history. " 

The Rev. Neal Dodd was toastmaster, though his speech and those of Frank 
E. Woods, Thompson Buchanan, George Foster Platt, master of ceremonies; 

George Ade and others were "cut" because they could not be heard above the 
clatter and chatter of the diners. 

"Father's Sin" held the limelight. It was an uncensored travesty on film 
making, interpreted by Tully Marshall as the director, Theodore Roberts, 
assistant director; Noah Beery, cameraman, Mary Miles Minter, assistant 
cameraman; William H. Crane, "props"' Sylvia Breamer, vampire; Enid Bennett, 
leading lady; Bert Lytell, leading man; Herbert Rawlinson, villain; Lionel 
Belmore as the owner of the company, whose name, Mr. O' Flaherty, didn't match 
his accent a-tall; Mayme Kelso as an "extra," and Roy Atwell as the abused 
author. . . 

January 7, 1922 
NEW YORK GLOBE 

Mary Miles Minter Denies Engagement 

Denial that she was engaged to marry T. P. Dixon of New York was made 
this week by Mary Miles Minter, star in Paramount pictures, in a telegram to 
her mother, Mrs. Charlotte Shelby. 

Miss Minter's telegram follows: "As there are the holidays an open 
season for all sorts of wedding and engagement rumors, let's be cheerful and 
round out the year with last denial. That's seven for 1921. Say for me I am 
not engaged, married, or out of a job." 

"Although I knew it to be a waste of time," said Mrs. Shelby, "I wired 
Mary about this latest rumor. The last previous rumor had Mary engaged to 



Orville Erringer of Chicago, and was circulated while we were in Europe. The 
story was given wide publicity, while later denials were not so prominently 
displayed. Mary has hosts of friends, but has not at any time considered any 
one of them as a possible husband." 

Mrs. Shelby has left for Hollywood to join her daughter, who is now 
engaged in producing "The Heart Specialist" in the Lasky studio. 


May 13, 1922 
MOVIE WEEKLY 

"Oh, but did you hear about Bebe Daniels' back-fire at Mary Miles 
Minter! It seems that Mary had very deeply offended Bebe by saying something 
awfully catty to her at a party one night right before everybody. Well, Bebe 
is the sweetest girl in the world, and beloved by everybody, but she won't 
stand everything. 

"It all happened out at Lottie Pickford's wedding, while the audience 
was gossiping the way a crowd always does while they're waiting for the holy 
bans of matrimony to be pronounced, and before the bride and groom come 
gliding down the aisle. Mary Minter was calling across to Mary Pickford, 

'You know, on my second trip to Europe--' and then went on, sort of showing 
off. It all began to get on Bebe's nerves. She called across to Lila Lee-- 
'Oh, dearie, do you remember our seventh trip to Europe?' 'Oh, no,' Lila 
played right up, 'it wasn't our seventh trip; it was our ninth trip!' The 
crowd around was listening by this time, and Mary Minter had begun to blush, 
realizing that she was being kidded. 

June 1922 
CAPT. BILLY'S WHIZ BANG 

The two film actresses mentioned so often in connection with the Taylor 



murder will each go abroad but in different directions. Mabel Normand has 
announced her intention of soon going to Europe for a prolonged stay. Mary 
Miles Minter has already left for the Orient. A very few months ago, Mary's 
engagement was announced to T. E. Dixon, you remember. He is the son of the 
millionaire pencil manufacturer . However, since the Taylor affair entangled 
Mary and disclosed a very frank and schoolgirly letter she had once written 
to him--which any of us might have done in our young teen days! --Dixon is no 
longer seen calling at Mary's home. It is said that he broke the engagement 
and that Mrs. Shelby, Mary's mother, is prostrated with grief... 

October 1922 
PHOTOPLAY 

After having survived six weeks of strenous location activities for "The 
Cowboy and the Lady," Mary Miles Minter was knocked about her private car 
when a switch engine jolted it near Victor, Idaho, sustaining severe cuts and 
numerous scratches and bruises. 

Tom Moore, Mary's leading man, received severe bruises about the head. 
The actors were waiting to start their railroad journey back to Los Angeles 
when the accident occurred. 

The unfeeling director was doubtless relieved that the actors had 
completed their roles in the picture before the smash happened. 

October 15, 1922 
Frances Agnew 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Hollywood, Oct. 9--For the second time the capitol of filmland has hit 
the gong for the benefit of the Actors' Fund of America, that splendid, 
professional cause which Daniel Frohman so ably and tirelessly heads. 



Last year the motion picture branch of the fund was established by the 
proceeds from an all-day carnival and gorgeous pageant given by the film folk 
at the Los Angeles Speedway. This year it was augmented by a large share of 
the gross receipts from a spectacularly beautiful performance of 
Shakespeare ' s "A Midsummer Night's Dream." This was staged Saturday night in 
the Hollywood Bowl, under the auspices of the Motion Picture Directors' 
Association. 

And when standing at the side, gazing over the sea of more than 10,000 
faces that lined the graceful hills of the Bowl and glancing over the 
hundreds of celebrated names on the program, one reflected that nowhere else 
in the world, perhaps, could there be assembled such a wealth of beauty, 
luxury and talent. About 90 per cent of the "Who's Who in Filmdom" were on 
the program, playing important roles, "suping" with spears, strolling past in 
the pageant, or out in the audience and driveways selling programs and acting 
as ushers. The other 10 per cent, were in the boxes for which they paid as 
high as $200, or in the $10 or $15 seats, giving the rest of the gigantic 
audience a double treat in their propinquity. 

In the picturesque theatre, which had the stars for its canopy and the 
full moon for its chandelier, with a lovely green-covered and tree-studded 
hill for the backdrop of its broad stage, on which dozens of colored 
spotlights were turned throughout the performance, the principal roles of 
Shakespeare ' s fantastic comedy were played by Enid Bennett, who was a queenly 
Titania; Conrad Nagel, a romantic Oberon; Viola Dana, who frolicked 
delightfully as Puck; Mary Miles Minter as the lovely Helena; Thomas Holding 
as Demetrius; Shirley Mason as a fiery and winsom little Herminia; William 
Desmond as a dominating Lysander; Stuart Holmes as Theseus; Louise Dresser as 
Hippolyta; Patsy Ruth Miller as a fairy; with Francis Powers, Charles Newton, 
Wallace Reid, William Russell, Gertrude Astor, Cullen Landis, Gaston Glass 
and Dick Sutherland in incidental bits. 

The individual "hits" of the evening were scored by the five comedians, 
Charles Ray, who seemed to be having a good time and entertaining others, 
too, as Flute, the bellows mender; Larry Semon, who cavorted as Snug, the 



joiner and played the lion in their burlesque; Wilson Hummell as Quince; 
Mitchell Lewis as Snout; Otis Harlan as a mirth-provoking Starveling, and, 
especially, by Lionel Belmore , whose performance as Bottom brought him 
repeated applause. 

Then there were the fairies led by Jackie Coogan, Baby Peggy, Gertrude 
Messinger, Bob Alexander and Johnny Jones, with dozens of tiny screen kiddies 
braving the chilly night in their filmy garments to add the exquisitely 
lighted scenes in the forest. And every one of them were "ever in the 
picture," even the tiniest, who grew tired of pirouetting and dashed off to 
the wings with a cry of "Oh, daddy," at a very fantastic moment in the play. 

And the pageant. It was interpolated in the first act to give the vast 
audience a chance to see more of their favorites than Shakespeare ' s cast 
permitted. The pity of it all, however, was that the plan to announce the 
stars as they passed in review by electric signs apparently failed to carry 
and there were few, even among the professionals in the audience, who could 
recognize the pageant beauties in their classic costumes. 

In the pageant were Frank Beal, William Farnum, Claire Windsor, Edna 
Purviance, Jane Novak, Lottie Pickford, Kathlyn Williams, Marie Prevost, Ruth 
Roland, Mae Busch, Helene Chadwick, Anna Q. Nilsson, Carmel Myers, Florence 
Vidor, Wanda Hawley, Mae Murray, Lois Wilson, Bebe Daniels, Agnes Ayres, 
Dorothy Phillips, Priscilla Dean and last, but by no means least, Pola Negri. 
However, when Miss Negri doffed her headdress and covered her Cleopatra 
costume with a gorgeous ermine cape, she appeared in Daniel Frohman's box, 
where Charlie Chaplin, Mary O'Connor, Jesse L. Lasky, Marion Fairfax and 
Josephine Quirk were among his other guests and, needless to say, the 
audience passed and repassed that particular point to glimpse the famous 
Polish star and the comedian. Mr. Chaplin's contribution to the performance 
was one of its biggest hits. With his hair ruffled and the baton in his left 
hand, he conducted the orchestra in Mendelssohn's "Spring Song" after the 
second act. . . 

[This was probably Minter's last stage performance.] 



December 9, 1922 
LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 

Jesse L. Lasky and the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation have severed all 
connections with Mary Miles Minter, one of its most prominent screen stars, 
according to an announcement made public in New York today. 

"Miss Minter is working on 'The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,' which will 
close her contract with us," remarked Secretary Goodwin of the executive 
offices. "It has been understood for some time that this picture would 
terminate her services." 

Later it was stated to Jesse L. Lasky that Miss Minter expected to 
return to the stage and that she is completing negotiations with a theatrical 
corporation in New York City with that end in view. 

Mr. Lasky, first vice president of the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
announced: "The contract with Mary Miles Minter and the Famous Player-Lasky 
Corporation, which has extended over a period of approximately three years, 
was for a certain number of pictures, the last of which is that upon which 
she is at present engaged, 'The Trail of the Lonesome Pine.' 

"I understand that Miss Minter has made her plans for an appearance on 
Broadway, which will mark her return to the spoken drama, where she was so 
successful before entering on motion picture activities. 

"It may be that her popularity is not sufficient to warrant the 
tremendous expense in finding pictures starring her. As the action was taken 
at New York I can not authoritatively discuss it." 

Efforts to communicate with Miss Minter were futile, but it was 
announced at the office of her attorney that Miss Minter does not intend to 
retire from the screen, in spite of the action of the Famous Players-Lasky 
officials. 



January 20, 1923 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Hollywood-- [from an article on the death of Wallace Reid] ... "God-speed , 


Wally," said Mary Miles Minter. "You were our play-boy of the screen who 
brought us joy and laughter. You always made us feel that you were as much 
for us as we were for you."... 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 

http : //www . angel fi re . com/az/Taylorology/ 
http : //www . etext . org/Zines/ASCII/Taylorology/ 
http : //www. silent-movies . com/Taylorology/ 

Full text searches of back issues can be done at http://www.etext.org/Zines/ 
or at http://www.silent-movies.com/search.html. For more information about 
Taylor, see 


WILLIAM DESMOND TAYLOR: A DOSSIER (Scarecrow Press, 1991) 
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Maurice Tourneur 

The following is a selection of articles by, and interviews with, 
Maurice Tourneur, a leading silent film director who was one of Taylor's 
contemporaries . 


July 3, 1915 






NEW YORK CLIPPER 


Maurice Tourneur Voices a Few Opinions 

In the rapidly changing panorama of the moving picture production field 
there looms a new and important factor, a personality which will be felt. 

He is Mons. Maurice Tourneur, the latest addition to the World Film direction 
corps. M. Tourneur was born in Paris thirty-eight years ago, and educated 
there. He attained some degree of fame as a painter, and to this training 
may be attributed the artistic manner in which his photoplays are put on. 

Feeling the call of the closer touch with his fellow man, M. Tourneur 
abandoned the palette and brush for the stage and worked under the master 
hand of Andre Antoine, the Belasco of Paris, playing important parts with 

Mme. Re jane in England and South America and on the continent, and assisting 

in the stage direction. In one or the other capacity, he participated in 
four hundred plays, including Shakespearean and other classical 
presentations, before leaving the speaking stage for that of the silent 
drama . 

"I consider moving pictures," said M. Tourneur, in a recent interview, 
"the most important invention for education since the printing press. It is 

absurd to say it is in its infancy since so much has developed in it, but 

truly it is in its childhood, as is evidenced by the almost daily strides 
forward. It stands alone today as a growing industry, and so great is its 
promise, its future cannot be foretold. I do not favor the combination of 
the pictures with the spoken drama, as experimentally put forth in 'The 
Alien.' The silent stage is a thing as much apart from the so-called 
'legitimate' stage as ice skating is from roller skating. 

"What we need for the cinema today is authors. There are few real 
screen authors. Whether acknowledged or not, nearly everything worth while 
in the pictures is an adaptation of a book, a play, a poem. A new sort of 
creative literary brain must develop for filmdom. There must be a better and 
a more natural showing of human nature, in which the conflicting sides, both 
good and bad, are shown in their true combination. 



"Our screen heroes and heroines today are saintly; there are no such 
people in life. Our villains are so bitterly bad and deep-dyed in their 
wickedness that nothing so evil can be found this side of hades. Let our 
hero digress occasionally from the flowery paths of virtue; otherwise he is 
far from human. Let us find a redeeming trait, a kindly impulse at least 
once in a while in our villain, there's a ray of good in every human breast." 

"Who is, in your opinion, the foremost director in moving pictures?" he 
was asked. The answer came with a smile and without a moment's hesitation. 

"Mr. Griffith," said Mr. Tourneur, "he had the first big chance and had 
brains enough and courage enough to seize it. He made the most of it. All 
others suffer by comparison with him. He stands alone." 

M. Tourneur's ambition is to produce strong and appealing detective 
stories. He believes they interest the greatest number of people. He has 
already produced J. Storer Clouston's "The Lunatic at Large," and is seeking 
for material along that line. His productions with the World Film in the 
last eight months have been "Mother," with Emma Dunne; "The Face in the 
Moonlight" and "The Man of the Hour" with Robert Warwick; "The Wishing Ring" 
with Vivian Martin; "The Pit," with Wilton Lackaye; "The Boss," "Trilby," 
with Wilton Lackaye and Clara Kimball Young, and "Alias Jimmy Valentine," 
with Robert Warwick. He is now producing "The Cub," with Robert Warwick." 


Tourneur Heads New Firm 


November 6, 1915 
MOTOGRAPHY 


With "Quality, not Quantity" as its motto, a new film manufacturing 
concern, the Paragon Film, Inc., will open a great studio, now nearing 
completion, at a factory at Fort Lee, N. J., about December 1. At the head 
of the organization , which is backed by ample capital, is M. Maurice 
Tourneur, the eminent French producer of motion pictures, who came to this 



country from Paris a year ago and has staged some of the most artistic screen 
productions seen in this country. His office in the New Jersey corporation 
is the dual one of vice-president and general manager. The Paragon will 
release its output through the World Film Corporation, with which M. Tourneur 
has been associated. 

"The new company," said M. Tourneur in an interview, "will enable me to 
present photodramas of five or more reels each, along special lines, which I 
have long felt would be very profitable. We will not attempt to turn out a 
million feet a week, nor even from thirty to forty reels, as nothing really 
artistic can be assured to such an output. Our intention is to produce about 
twenty-four big five-reel features a year and perhaps three or four larger 
ones, which will mean from 10,000 to 15,000 feet of film a month. We are 
certain of a market for such an output and we expect to produce better 
pictures than have yet been made. This will make the exhibitors our friends. 

"The new plant is ideally located in the center of the woods near the 
Universal plant, and it will contain many original improvements, the effect 
of which will be felt by those seeing our pictures. We have already 
contracted for the best French directors in America, the best original 
scenarios and adaptations from the recent plays of the most successful 
theatrical managers, and for the best American actors whom I regard as 
superior to any we have in Europe. 

"Although we have gone so far with our plans, the door is still open and 
always will be for new talent and for original artistic suggestions. While 
we start from a high point, we feel that we have much to learn, and our 
policy will be one of progress, and not of satisfaction to continue with what 
we have accomplished. I detest a crowded or a noisy studio and I feel that 
these two conditions have held back the motion picture more than any other 
factors. I shall have but three or at most four directors beside myself, and 
these will have plenty of room and privacy for their work. I shall try to 
eliminate rush, as time is most important to the artistic creator in any form 
of endeavor. 

"With the absence of noise and trouble, caused by imperfect system, I 



think I can do away with all the nervousness which has so often proved fatal 
to the production of the high-class drama. I have invented and adapted means 
for new and correct lighting, one of the chief requisites for convincing 
screen results. The greatest care will be taken in the selection of our 
casts. Our successes already in that particular will testify to our ability 
in that direction. 

"We will not hesitate to spend money to secure desired results, as our 
directors have been so carefully chosen as to make them worthy of the highest 
trust. They will not be hampered in any way. They will not have to wait and 
keep their actors waiting for hours while a scene is being set, for there 
will be stages enough to have these all set at night, so that the work on the 
actual making of the picture will begin the first thing in the morning, while 
all are fresh and can give the best that is in them. In this way, instead of 
devoting most of the day to the mechanical work and a small part to the 
artistic, the entire day will be given over to the acting, thus obtaining the 
coveted prize of director and actor alike, time." 


April 29, 1916 
Maurice Tourneur 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 

Movies Create Art 

Movies: a quivering rift in an emerald woods, silver-shot with a 
summer's sun; a startled nymph beside a mirrored pool, the play of whose form 
is a prayer; a charnel house, grimy and shadowy, its damp marble slabs 
glinting green against the moon; a baby's smile, also its tears, the one as 
unfeigned as the other; a mountain ridge at night with silhouetted riders 
speeding by against the clouds; a jungle kraal, with a panther brood 
frolicking about a recumbent mother, whose eyes are lit with the maternal 
fire that shines not on the land nor on the sea--these motion picture 



miracles, the tabulation of scarce more than a single hand against an 
overwhelming array, many as inspiring, many more thrilling, many more 
enthralling alike to the artist and all others--and these are but exhibits of 
a craft? 

Bezeul, now a confrere at the Paragon studios, several months ago 
stalked the woods of the Champagne section in France at the close of a 
battle, equipped with a movie camera, and the world has since thrilled with 
the chill of death as shown by war's horrors in the raw; no sheltering 
fiction of paint as Meissonier gives it, nor of molded mineral Rodin forms, 
but death real, stark, limp and fearful, carpeting an actual glade, animate 
only in the mute, orderly stepping from corpse to corpse to check the 
victims' identities by their regiment tags. Merely mechanical, to turn the 
crank that rolls the film upon whose solution the heroism of a nation is writ 
indelibly. Staging death in the mass, yet with restraint, keeping the will 
master of the emotions, so directing the camera that the merely gruesome 
shall be but an underlying terror of the whole--this, too, is but 
craftsmanship--a cutey? 

I produced the French stage version of "Alias Jimmy Valentine." I later 
filmed the play for this country. Paul Armstrong's piece in its stage form 
needed little adapting for the films. Armstrong, as everyone knows, took the 
character of "Jimmy" from an 0. Flenry tale and that's all he took. Scarcely 
more than four printed pages in length in its 0. Flenry form, it was the idea 
of a semi-polished outlaw gaily fastening himself upon the payroll of a bank 
that he designed subsequently to rob, that fired Armstrong. Structurally 
there is no more resemblance between the 0. Flenry fiction and the Armstrong 
comedy than there is between a chess board and a woman weeping. Do the 
learned judges of the new art deny that Armstrong created an enlivening 
drama? Do they deny that the mere record of Jimmy's job-taking in the bank, 
even without the details of its original fiction, was in essence a play? 

Would they deny this adaptation practice to the credentialed film director! 
Isn't the history of the acting drama and the printed fiction that inspires 
it a voluminous record of interchanges? Didn't the great romancer take 



largely from Montaigne? Doesn't Montaigne freely confess his own 
appropriations from multiple sources? Aren't we all creatures of just so 
many emotions? Isn't drama mere criss-crossed collisions of these, taking 
new forms with each fresh alignment? Isn't there in Shakespeare an entire 
gamut of masculine character, also a more or less complete feminine galaxy as 
it exists about us today? 

Do filmdom's decriers concede the necessity for the preservation of 
something like a unified whole in a spoken stage piece or a mute filmed one? 
Do these captious weeping willows know that if a film director produced 
verbatim the average scenario as detailed in, say, a five reel picture, the 
audience would consider the six-day Chinese drama a delightful tabloid in 
comparison? Do they know that one entire reel of one thousand feet of film 
may be interestingly devoted to the mere entrance of a single person into a 
room? 

I have not seen anywhere any claim of any manufacturer of films that he 
considers himself an artist or even a purveyor of art, or that he aspires or 
seeks to mold public taste in photoplays, nor do I believe he makes a 
practice to producing what he thinks the public thinks it wants. Considering 
the difficulties besetting his supply, I think the film manufacturer is doing 
in the short time of his existence, a great deal more than any publisher or 
theatrical manager of an equally brief existence did, not even excepting the 
early days of the French, German and English stage and literature, which 
reminds me that Shakespeare shows in all his work that he would have reveled 
in the magical volubility of the motion camera. Not a play of his but shows 
his flair for scenic embellishment and brilliant variety. What he would have 
done with his filmed battle scenes--a flash here of panoply, a shift to a 
portentous conference, a flash of helmeted couriers, all filigrees of his 
main current. 

The quarrel with close-ups by the present school of film decriers is 
without consideration. The close-up, which, by the way, is not new, is 
merely a director's emphasis of a phase of his play, an auxiliary he employs 
to insure the conveyance of a definite thought at a definite stage of the 



play. Reference to their abnormal size is as intelligent as the same 
criticism would be of the colossal bronze of Daniel Webster in Central Park, 
the Bartholdi Liberty Lady in New York bay, or the Sherman equestrian figure 
on the Plaza on Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Authorities agree that the stage production methods of Max Reinhardt are 
art. Are film directors, who write, create, adapt stage and camera plays 
less entitled to the term? Capellani, a Paragon associate director, filmed 
"Les Miserables." If photoplay critics think the people--the common people-- 
are artistically obtuse, let them scan the royalty records of the Hugo 
fiction in films and note the millions who came, wondered and wept with 
Valjean and the other unfortunates of the imperishable tale. 

Dorothy Nutting 
July 1918 
PHOTOPLAY 

[from an article on Maurice Tourneur] .. .The cinema tried to beckon to 
him. He haunted the funny little theatres which soon sprang up, paying often 
as much as fifty centimes (ten cents) a ticket. This was a great 
extravagance for the young student at the Lycee Condorcet, and soon 
abandoned, for he obtained an engagement with the great tragedienne, Re jane, 
who was making a tour of the world, including Africa. 

"One unique engagement," says M. Tourneur, "Was at Dakar, on the 
northern edge of the Sahara in Algiers. We reached the town on a queer sort 
of boat, the engine of which was dying by inches. We were due at eight 
o'clock at night, and arrived at midnight exactly. Everyone was asleep and 

we would lose our evening's receipts. We were all truly dismayed! For we 

needed the money, so Madame Re jane, with all her adorable aplomb, merely 
attached bells to the necks of a few of the natives and turned them lose to 

announce the news of our arrival. Behold, in half an hour there we had an 

audience ten times larger than we would have had at eight!" 



But, to come back to America and the matter in hand, the art of this 
poet of the screen, his views are refreshingly different from that of most of 
the producers. For example: 

"There is an odious fallacy that a great many people still believe, in 
regard to the moving picture. It is almost as widespread as that the cinema 
is in its infancy. By that I mean the belief that we must give the public 
what it wants. To me, that is absurd. As absurd as if the fashion dictators 
should attempt to suit women's wishes in costumes. In reality, the opposite 
is the case, is it not? The fashion dictators say: 'Next year you shall look 
like umbrellas, ladies--but this year you shall be as a broomstick;' and the 
ladies obey like lambs and even enjoy their servitude! The public does not 
know what it wants until it sees it--how should it? So we must try over and 
over again, until we have discovered what it is they really do want to see." 

Another of the Tourneur antipathies is the remark that many people think 
must be true today because Shakespeare made it many hundred years ago, "The 
play's the thing." This idea M. Tourneur combats with all the force at his 
command . 

"I know there are few to agree with me," he said, "but I shall always 
assert that the play is NOT the thing. If it were true, one would merely 
read a play, and the acting, the beautiful presentation, the 'ensemble' as we 
say, would amount to nothing. Then, if the play were the thing, the lack of 
these, of the acting and good interpretation and ensemble would not spoil it. 
To me, neither the play, the acting, the star, the director, nor the 
presentation is the thing. It takes all of them. 

"Of course, I believe that the play, a classic such as 'The Blue Bird,' 
'A Doll's Flouse' or 'Prunella' should not be changed. Nor should there be a 
dragged-in, illogical 'happy ending' to replace the author's conclusion. But 
I do believe that to make a play of this sort there must be the best acting, 
the best directing, and the best presentation available. And with the 
showing of it, good music. Any one of these elements missing, and your 
picture will not succeed. 

"I enjoyed making 'The Blue Bird,'" he went on thoughtfully. "But if I 



could have had another six months to work on it, I would have enjoyed it much 
more. Then, too, I cannot work so well with children. They are disturbing. 
Work at the studio should go along smoothly like the clock--but, children, 
ah! they cannot be regulated! However, this I must say, that little Tula 
Belle and Robin MacDougall, the two child actors in 'The Blue Bird' are 
exceptionally clever little players and will be heard of one day in the 
future. "... 


May 18, 1918 
EXHIBITOR'S TRADE REVIEW 

Maurice Tourneur Asserts That Wartime Mental 
Reaction Is Creating Demand For Shorter Films 

Maurice Tourneur, the famous director, now at work on his initial 
independent picture, "Sporting Life," which is to be a companion picture to 
his very successful production, "The Whip," believes that the world war is 
creating a trend towards shorter picture dramas. 

"The movement, as I see it, is distinctly away from the full evening 
photoplay," declares Mr. Tourneur. "This is psychological in its cause. The 
world war, with its attendant excitement, sacrifice and worry is playing upon 
the nervous system of the world. Whether we know or realize it, the war has 
keyed up our nerves to a high pitch. We are keenly restless, high strung, 
unable to concentrate for any length of time upon anything but the world's 
tragedy. 

"This nervous reaction is reflecting itself in every walk of life. 

Short stories, requiring but fifteen minutes or so to read, were never so 
popular as now. Poetry, which is, after all, but the drama of life condensed 
into more or less beautiful particles, is tremendously popular, too. So it 
is coming to be with pictures. 



"I am, of course, a steady patron of the film houses. It is part of my 
business to watch the progress of my fellow workers. I have come to note a 
marked unrest in audiences when a drama runs longer than six reels--or six 
thousand feet. Six reels requires about an hour and a half for adequate 
presentation. 

"I had a curious example of this nervous reaction presented to me the 
other night when I once again witnessed 'The Birth of a Nation.' This 
beautiful drama--a classic of the screen--did not seem overlong when first 
presented, but the audience of today reflects the war-time reaction. A man 
who sat just ahead of me remarked to a friend, 'It's beautiful--but just a 
little too long. ' 

"For my part, I do not intend to run my productions over six reels, or 
seven at the very most, for the duration of the war. We must meet conditions 
as they are. 

"It is part of our duty as purveyors of entertainment to the great 
majority, to see to it that the public gets wholesome, optimistic and, if 
possible, amusing entertainment. It is up to the screen to sustain the 
spirits of the nation. Let us keep away from the morbid and gruesome and 
throw the tremendous power of the photoplay into the civilized world's war 
for democracy. 

"Another interesting reaction I have noted in wartime audiences," 
continues Mr. Tourneur, "is the steadily growing spiritual note. We are all 
turning more and more to religious support in these grim days. You can 
observe this in the way audiences respond to the spiritual element in 
pictures. People are coming to think profoundly of the problems of life." 

June 22, 1918 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Maurice Tourneur, who has just launched his own producing organization , 
is a firm believer in the big opportunities now offered the independent film 



maker . 

"The star system of today is fast proving its fallacy," declares Mr. 
Tourneur. "Consider the problem of the producer with a chain of stars. He 
must manufacture films regularly, using these stars at systematic intervals, 
in order to succeed. It is natural that the stars are allotted certain roles 
to which they have shown themselves fitted. From two and three to twenty 
stars must be fitted, and there is not time to study a player's 
possibilities . 

"Thus these stars come to get stereotyped stories, providing them with 
essentially the same characters. This is dangerous from many angles. Except 
in rare instances film fans tend to lose interest in stars who keep on 
playing upon the same string. Screen patrons come to be familiar with the 
stories and they know just what is likely to happen in their working out, so 
that all novelty is gone. All this spells the ultimate eclipse of the star 
in question. 

"Today the star has no substantial hold upon his or her following. 

A series of three bad pictures can send a star sliding downward rapidly, 
while one or two unusual vehicles will pull a star back into popularity. 

This has been demonstrated a dozen times this year. This all goes to show 
the insecurity--steadily growing--of the star system. 

"Don't think that the stars do not realize all this themselves! Note 
how they change leading men and leading women with each production, hoping to 
gain some novelty in this fashion. 

"The independent producer, on the other hand, can afford to select the 
star to fit his photodrama or to produce his film play as he feels it should 
be produced. He can put time, undivided attention and care into his efforts 
as against the machine-made productions of the star system." 

Mr. Tourneur, in speaking of the steadily advancing prominence of the 
director, says: "The charge is made that to substitute the prominence of the 
director in place of the player is but to shift stars, and is therefore no 
cure for the star system evil. This is obviously not true. The director is 
the man who paints the dramatic picture. Give him a bigger canvas and 



recognition and he will do bigger things; but make him paint around the 
limitations of a certain player and you curb him, stunt his growth and 
prevent his development. 

"Let us not forget that the director and the scenario writer must be the 
big factors of the photoplay's future." 

Mr. Tourneur is now completing his first independent production, 
"Sporting Life," adapted from the famous Drury Lane melodrama. 


July 27, 1918 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Tourneur Protests Use of "Photoplay" Promiscuously 

Maurice Tourneur, the independent producer, who has completed his 
production of the Drury Lane melodrama, "Sporting Life," which is to be 
released by Hiller & Wilk, Inc., protests against the indiscriminate use of 
the word "photoplay." 

Says Mr. Tourneur, "We see the word used in various ways, as 'photoplay 
comedy,' 'photoplay farce,' 'photoplay tragedy,' and so on, all of which are 
as wrong as the theatrical use of drama comedy, drama farce or drama tragedy 
would be. Why not photofarce, photocomedy or other combinations? 

"Again, the use of 'photoplay' to cover all forms of silent drama from 
that written originally for the screen to the adapted drama and novel, is not 
correct. 

"Personally, I don't think photoplay is the word we have been awaiting 
to describe the motion picture drama. Why not try to get a better one? 

"The movies have brought many words and new uses of old words to the 
language, as fade-out, switchback, cut-back, iris, register, shoot (otherwise 
to photograph), screenization , scenario, script and continuity and we need a 
bigger word to describe the output. 



"Movies is, of course, hardly a word to be used professionally. It only 
indicates something that moves. Surely the screen drama is something more 
than that now. Not that I dislike the Americanism of the word. It is rather 
a term of endearment, indicating the hold of the motion picture play upon the 
heart of the masses. We will never be able to get away from it." 

September 1918 
Maurice Tourneur 
MOTION PICTURE 

Stylization in Motion Picture Direction 

It was Gordon Craig who developed the new impressionistic school of 
stage production. With him in the field of stylization, as the newer stage 
tendency is termed, appeared Max Reinhardt, Stanislavsky , Granville Barker, 
and others. I take pride in the fact that the opportunity was given me to 
bring stylization to the screen. 

Stylization has been defined as the development of style in stage 
settings; style, in turn, being the manner of doing a thing. In stage 
settings or studio direction, style implies an expression of the 
individuality of the producer. 

Before Craig, realism was the thing behind the footlights. A room must 
be perfect in every detail, from the real pictures on the wall to the real 
wooden door; from the real glass windows to the real books in the real 
bookcase. Then came Craig, who declared for style in place of realism. "Why 
copy nature," he demanded, "without adding something of our own? A mere copy 
is imitation, and not art." 

Craig, for instance, has explained how he attained his results. "We 
take 'Macbeth,'" he has said. "How does it look, first of all, to our mind's 
eye; secondly, to our eye? 

"I see two things. I see a lofty and steep rock, and I see the moist 



cloud which envelops the head of this rock; that is to say, a place for 
fierce and warlike men to inhabit; a place for phantoms to nest in. 
Ultimately, this moisture will destroy the rock; ultimately, these spirits 
will destroy the men. Now, then, you are quick in your question as to what 
actually is created for the eye. I answer as swiftly: Place there a rock! 

Let it mount up high. Swiftly, I tell you, convey the idea of a mist which 
hugs the head of this rock. Now, have I departed at all for one-eighth of an 
inch from the vision which I saw in the mind's eye?" Having fixed upon his 
exterior, Craig utilized a rearrangement of the same setting for his grim 
castle interiors, thus retaining a unity of staging. 

Volumes could, of course, be written upon stylization. I have here 
tried to condense into a few sentences something of a definition. In a 
phrase, it is an endeavor to express to others one's mental reactions upon 
studying a drama. 

I endeavored to apply stylization, in the best of my ability, to my 
production of Maurice Maeterlinck' s "The Blue Bird." Here I tried to sound 
the note of fragile, symbolical phantasy. Again, in Laurence Housman and 
Granville Barker's "Prunella," I tried to catch the gossamer of whimsical 
romance. Again, in Ibsen's "A Doll's House," my purpose was to utilize 
simplicity of setting to accentuate the drama of the grim Norseman. 

Whatever my own personal failure or success with stylization, I am 
content of the value of impressionistic methods on the screen. The artistic 
effects alone are invaluable. It affords better opportunities for lighting, 
better balance of scene, opens up unlimited effects of blacks and whites. 

The time has come when we can no longer merely photograph moving and 
inanimate objects and call it art. We are not photographers, but artists--at 
least, I hope so. We must present the effect such a scene has upon the 
artist-director's mind, so that an audience will catch the mental reaction. 

It was obvious that early directors would be impressed with the 
importance of photographing real scenery as a background for their actors. 

To the pioneer, this was the one instance where the movie topped the spoken 
drama. For the camera can catch the stretch of many miles where the stage 



presents but a series of canvas hangings. 

That day is passing. The idea of sending a company to Central America 
to film a Central American story is, to my way of thinking, valueless from 
the standpoint of art. What we really need is an artist to produce the story 
so that we will get an artist's impression of tropical America. I have an 
instance in mind. I recall Raoul Walsh's production of "Carmen." Walsh had 
never been to Spain; but, being an artist, he gave an artist's impression of 
Spain that is still unforgettable to me. 

The appalling cost of constructing elaborate sets and of transporting 
large companies about the country in the making of photoplays has made the 
cost of a five-reel production run anywhere from $10,000, at the very lowest, 
to extreme instances of as much as $90,000. The average has been for some 
time in the neighborhood of $30,000. 

Spend this money, if we must, on the scenario, and let us utilize the 
inexpensive but artistic impressionist methods. And let us not forget that 
we have been foolish and extravagant--as well as inartistic--enough to spend 
small fortunes on real marble staircases, solid wood interiors and even on 
reconstructing whole cities. 

Now let me turn to another subject dear to my heart. With all our 
spending of millions of dollars, we of the screen world have neglected to pay 
tribute to the pioneers who blazed the way to the Motion Picture drama--the 
men who made the photoplay possible. For instance, how many film fans 
realize that the photoplay is exactly forty years old? Back in 1878, out in 
California, one Edward Muybridge perfected his investigations which 
ultimately gave us the Motion Picture. In 1872, Muybridge started to study 
the movements of animals, particularly of race-horses, for the purposes of 
science and art. Fie placed a number of plate cameras side by side and had a 
horse galloped in front of the machines. Tiny threads, connecting with the 
shutters, stretched in front of each camera. They were pulled and broken by 
the horse as he passed, the jerk of the thread snapping the shutters. The 
result was a series of instantaneous pictures of a race-horse in motion--the 
forerunners of the photoplay of today. 



I believe some distinct honor should be paid Muybridge, Edison, Eastman 
and the other pioneers. Let us, I suggest, build a movie hall of fame, where 
the representative pictures of each year may be preserved, where films of 
important men and events may be kept for posterity, and where the records of 
the development of pictures may be safely housed. 

Such a hall of fame would be a mighty encouragement to artistic advance. 

December 27, 1918 
Maurice Tourneur 
VARIETY 

Directing Pictures 

Directing motion pictures is merely capturing life. There is no one set 
way of staging pictures. It is a realm in which there are no precedents. It 
is a very rare thing for any two human beings, even of the same temperament, 
to act alike under the same conditions. One has but to observe an excited 
mob at a thief chase or at a fire in a factory or dwelling that may mean 
tragedy to be convinced of this. Directors cannot be turned out by tutelage 
any more than can actors. The player is born. In the myriad ranks of 
everyday life there are countless geniuses that would win fame and fortune on 
the stage or in the studio if the powers they have were but developed. It is 
this latent capacity for drama that makes children in their pantalettes and 
frocks play house and weave romances and tragedies in their little worlds of 
make-believe that often startle listening grown-ups. It is this same quality 
that makes an audience artistically critical, enabling certain of its 
personal components to discover instantly flaws in character drawing, 
incident or feeling in the screened work of a director. Directing a picture 
presupposes the possession of dramatic instinct and artistic perception in 
the man entrusted with the transfer to the screen of the play of an author. 

The author possesses the instinct else he couldn't have cohered in 



dramatic form the characters, scenes, incidents, situations, complications, 
suspense and other elements of which his play may be compounded. Like music, 
plays must address and stimulate the emotions. An added quality of the play 
as against music is that it must engage the intellect as well as the 
feelings. If it isn't plausible, doesn't measure up to the intelligence 
standards of the observer or auditor, it is poor stuff. If it merely stabs 
at the emotions without comprising a definite and cumulative conception, 
gripping the attention despite the will or whim of the auditor, it might just 
as well at once be relegated to the playhouse for small children or morons. 
When an author has turned out a man's size concept in playmaking, instantly 
engaging in characters, with reasonable consideration of the desirability of 
contrast in types, and with a story that is heard by the heart and the brain, 
the director that gets the privilege of screening such a play has made 
another big stride toward his right to rank with efficient stagers of the 
mute drama. 

Just as no two plays are alike, so, too, no two plays will respond to 
the same kind of treatment. There are no stereotyped laws that practiced men 
may lay down for students save those designed to conserve fidelity to life, 
truth and beauty. The human element is the mixture with which the director 
is ever dealing. And the human element is ever changing its complexions. 
What was true yesterday is often false tomorrow, and vice versa. The war 
changed almost all human values, just as other wars did before it. 

It is for each of us who have selected the screen for our workshop to be 
observant of these changes, and to be faithful to such new truths as come to 
us. Even the most practiced of us must ever be at school. There isn't an 
hour of a director's day that isn't fascinating with the magic of studying 
human character. If more of us would give more time to studying faces and 
the psychologies and impulses of people there would be fewer useless books. 

The screen is not an endless white page upon which we may write or draw 
what characters we please. The screen's tools are limited. Cinematography 
is not a plastic art. If our theatrical forms were like those of the Chinese 
when days and even weeks may be devoted to the presentation of a single play, 



we might call our material elastic. But we must, within a limited number of 
feet of hypersensitive chemicals, crowd related scenes that in their entirety 
will animate and beautify the concepts of the author we are striving to 
adapt. Ours is a selective responsibility. We have not the space to picture 
all that the author might tell in words in a spoken drama or on the printed 
page. We must seize that part of the whole which within our limited space 
best approximates the spirit and action of the original concept. To effect 
this transfer faithfully we must endeavor to allow for the absence of the 
living bodies of the characters of our play. We must concede that without 
the warmth of pulsing vocal speech, or the magnetism of the living human 
spirit, our task is not an easy one. There is no greater address to the 
emotions than living bodies and animate speech where the story and situation 

introduce thoughts of fear, hope, love or sacrifice. We lack this vocal aid 

on the screen. 

As directors we must aim deftly to create substitutes for these mediums. 
There is no set way to do this either. Our success or failure depend upon 
our particular genius at the moment of our consideration of the material we 
would flash to screen form. And the measure of our successes or failures 
will depend upon the measure of our possession of dramatic instinct and our 
personal sympathy with the particular play we are directing. 

The screen play has evolved a form of its own wholly apart from a manner 
of the spoken play, and all but wholly apart from the form of what might be 

termed the pantomime of the legitimate stage. The form is yet far from 

anything like its finale. Yet it is leagues and leagues away from the 
infancy about which so many thoughtless critics lightly prate. It is 
possible to compress in five reels of one thousand feet each the dramatic 
spirit and color of any spoken drama of average length. It is possible to 
build up character so that it enlists our approval, pity, admiration, 
resentment or hate. It is possible within the limits of a screen play of 
five reels to seize interest at the outset and hold it in suspense during the 
entire unspooling. It is possible to hold the attention of a screen audience 
during an entire reel with a single situation, though such a course would mar 



the symmetry of one's play as a whole. 

The little boy who, after several years' attendance at the movies, was 
one night taken by his father to a staged play--Stevenson ' s "Treasure Island"- 
-a marvel of high adventure in strange places across strange seas, even in 
its stage form--summed up for me the crux of difference between the spoken 
and the screened drama in what he said after the curtain had fallen on the 
last act. 

"Well," said the pater, "now, Bobbie, that you've seen your first spoken 
play on the regular stage, after all the many plays you've seen at the 
movies, what do you think of it?" 

"The people stayed too long at the same place!" 

August 22, 1919 
Maurice Tourneur 
VARIETY 

Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 8. 

Editor VARIETY: 

Thank you, Miss Variety--or is it Mr.?--for your new symposium. 

A welcome harbor of refuge it must be for all of us who are striving to get 
the best there is out of the cinema privilege of dramatic expression. 

I feel certain that none of us in the industry will abuse its good 
offices by seeking to make it the medium for recording desires that properly 
belong in the advertising departments. 

A council table to which we may resort for a ventilation of points that 
no advertisement could so adequately elucidate must work for the eventual 
clarity of our cherished craft. 

And now for the immediate inspiration of my own voice at this week's 
meeting: I wish to chat informally with authors, telling them of some 
particular things that stand as obstacles between their genius and the 
interpreting arteries of their creations--the directors--and hope, in turn, 



the writers will through your weekly opportunities, talk as freely with me so 
that thereby both branches may swiftly clear the barriers that cause so much 
unnecessary loss of time in the transaction of our ends of the business. 

I want scenarios. 

And I am but one voice among several hundred directors similarly 
plighted. Almost every other division of our industry is moving smoothly 
save this all important department. Writers there are aplenty, gifted with 
visions that might entertain, excite, thrill and otherwise divert the 
multitudes that now find in the motion picture play a satisfying form of 
emotional excitant. Directors temperamentally , emotionally, dramatically , 
poetically equipped to translate the visions of these writers there are too, 
in sufficient array. 

But the system of communication between the two factions is without 
order. Director So-and-So doesn't know where to get the special kind of 
material he seeks at the time he seeks it. Perhaps at the very moment of his 
greatest anxiety in his search for the desired material, the identical story 
or play he wishes--fiction carrying the thought he wishes to translate--is 
knocking unheard at countless other doors which at that particular moment are 
not interested in that particular kind of play. 

How may such a condition be corrected? I am sure I myself do not know. 
Many ways suggest themselves, but it would require more space than I feel 
privileged to employ at a single writing to outline even the more interesting 
of these. Perhaps your readers of this new department who are authors or 
directors might aid with suggestions that may finally chart the courses for 
all clearly--writers and directors. 

Just now I am seeking manuscripts with, perhaps, a finer poetic appeal 
than is generally considered the best market material at this post-war 
period. I, personally, feel sure that human consciousness is at a stage when 
no play or story can err that reflects the eternal sublimity of spiritual 
truths. I do not mean religious truths, but that something that is the 
mentor of every soul, that other person that is in every one of us, that 
voice whose messages are conveyed to us often in actual words that come in 



articulate whispers to our brains or our hearts, messages that direct our 
steps, if we be receptive, to the higher things of the spirit rather than the 
sordid desires of the flesh. No more dramatic character has been conceived 
in all the writings of man than that of the Saviour. Dismissing absolutely 
any relation that the Messiah may have to creeds, the story of this one Man's 
sensitive understanding of the human heart and its countless vagaries, is and 
must ever be the one great drama of all time. Transcendently beautiful in 
all its aspects of pity, fortitude, sacrifice, patience, courage, who will 
say that it did not inspire Hugo to give us that big and powerful modern 
reflex of human life in its passage through life in the places and at the 
times the French author circumstanced his characters? The story of Jesus is 
a drama of suffering, a play of infinite appeal , with forgiveness, charity, 
pity, humility, intermingled in its phases and with beauty of the tincture 
that magically inspires all ennobling thoughts, ambitions and desires--its 
guardian angel. 

It is of plays that have an underlying understanding of the great 
spiritual stratas that vibrate and quiver beneath the whole structure of 
human kind that sincere directors speak when they say they are in need of 
plays of spiritual appeal . The physical matter of the dramas they desire may 
be as blood-curdling as the most sanguinary melodramatist may conceive, if 
beneath this physical conflict will be found logically interwoven something 
of man's pity for his fellow man, the right of every human creature to fair 
shares in the world's happiness, the concession that to the humblest of God's 
children may come moments of great exaltation, instances when Bill Sykes may 
become divine in a spiritualizing of his love for Nancy, when the bishop in 
the Hugo gallery of unfortunates reflected God himself in his tenderness for 
the outcast who had robbed him. 

Give us plays of the spirit as well as of the body, another "Bluebird," 
if you will, another "My Lady's Dress," another "Daddy Long Legs," another 
"Prunella!" 


Maurice Tourneur 



September 13, 1919 
Richard Willis 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 

Visited Maurice Tourneur--lool<s rather like an enlarged version of late 
Sydney Drew--distinguished looking, courteous, gentlemanly--appallingly 
outspoken--says "don't give public all it asks for; educate it"--born in 
Paris--directed and appeared in over four hundred speaking stage 
productions--hard work--directed screen stories in Paris--came to America-- 
technique, methods, everything away ahead here. .. --great admirer of D. W. 
Griffith--thinks Mary Pickford finest screen actress and Elsie Ferguson 
brilliant artist--voracious reader--artist in oils and water-colours-- 
humorous and kindly--deplores present-day taste in photoplay--wishes he did 
not have to study commercialism--loves his art--thinks nothing of money-- 
Maurice Tourneur--fine gentleman and credit to screendom. 


May 1920 
Maurice Tourneur 
SHADOWLAND 

Meeting the Public Demands 

Oliver Goldsmith once said, "The little mind which loves itself will 
write and think with the vulgar; the great mind will be bravely eccentric, 
and scorn the beaten road." Had Goldsmith been a present-day producer of 
motion pictures he would probably never have spoken that line, for the mind 
that tries to be eccentric and scorn the beaten road in pictures usually 
leads the head in which it is contained to disaster. 

Making pictures is a commercial business, the same as making soap and, 


to be successful, one must make a commodity that will sell. We have the 



choice between making bad, silly, childish and useless pictures, which make a 
lot of money, and make everybody rich, or nice stories, which are practically 
lost. No body wants to see them. The State right buyers wouldn't buy them; 
if they did, the exhibitors wouldn't show them. 

I remember how delighted I was when I read what the reviewers had to say 
about my "The Blue Bird." Do you know, amongst the hundreds of exhibitors in 
New York, how many showed it? To my knowledge Mr. Rothapfel and a few 
fellows uptown. 

Those of us who are familiar with the productions of the articulate 
stage know very well that every time we go to see a show we sit before the 
curtain in a thrill of anticipation , waiting for the magic moment to come, 
feeling certain that we shall get an excitement of some sort or other. The 
orchestra plays, the footlights go on and the curtains part. 

But what do we see if it is the screen? A sneering, hip-wriggling, 
cigarette-smoking vampire. She exercises a wonderful fascination upon every 
man that is brought anywhere near her, and so far as I have been able to 
judge, the only reason for this strange fascination is the combination of the 
three attributes I have already mentioned. They are good enough to 
apparently kill any man at fifty yards. 

If it is not a vampire, it's a cute, curly-headed, sun-bonneted, smiling 
and pouting ingenue. She also is full of wonderful fascination. She runs 
through beautiful gardens, (always with the same nice back-lighting effects), 
or the poor little thing is working under dreadful factory conditions that 
have not been known for at least forty years. Torn between the sheer idiocy 
of the hero and the inexplicable hate of the heavy, is it any wonder that her 
sole communion is with the dear dumb animals, pigs, cows, ducks, goats-- 
anything so long as it can't talk. 

If it is not either a vampire or an ingenue, it is a band of cowboys, 
generous-hearted , impulsive souls. They never do a stroke of work; they 
couldn't--they have not got time. They must be hanging around the saloon, 
ready to spring into the saddle and rescue the heroine, whether she is a 
telegraph operator or a lumberman's daughter, or a school-teacher up in the 



mountains. I saw all that many times, but I have yet to see a cowboy looking 
after a cow. 

Next comes our old friend the convict. He is always innocent, but 
unjustly imprisoned. Although the picture is one of today and the clothes of 
everybody were bought last week, our unhappy convict's sole consolation is 
the fact that he is able to wear striped clothing, abolished years ago. He 
insists on wearing it; it is the one thing that reconciles him to the rigors 
of the prison existence, from which he escapes so easily whenever he has a 
mind to do so. 

Another old friend is the screen doctor. Carrying always his little 
black bag, he enters the room where the patient lies unconscious; he feels 
the pulse, listens to the fluttering motions of the heart, and then one of 
two things occurs. If the patient is a man, the doctor steps back from the 
bed, takes off his hat and looks sadly at the floor. This indicates the 
patient is dead. If the patient is a girl, more particularly if she is the 
leading lady, he gives her a glass of water, and whether she fell from a 
thirty foot cliff, was poisoned by the villain, shot in the back by a 
Japanese spy or run over by the Lumberlands Express, she is instantly cured. 
You would imagine that the doctor would express some sort of delight at such 
a miracle, but he doesn't; he remains comparatively unmoved. It is only when 
a patient dies that he develops an intensity of sympathetic grief such as he 
would exhibit if the patient were his own twin brother. One thing is 
certain; if many of his patients die, his own life will be seriously 
endangered, a merely human constitution being unable to withstand many such 
shocks. I could keep on describing types like those from now till the middle 
of next week. Up to the present time the public has not seemed to realize 
how bad the average picture is, because they have been rather fooled by the 
fact that directors have introduced new lighting effects, by the personality 
of the star and by tricks generally. 

I would rather starve and make good pictures, if I knew they were going 
to be shown, but to starve and make pictures which are thrown in the ash-can 
is above anybody's strength. As long as the public taste will oblige us to 



make what is very justly called machine-made stories, we can only bow and 
give them what they want. 

"Prunella" was one of my productions that the reviewers spoke of as an 
artistic achievement. The first time I saw it shown to the public was in one 
of the side-shows in Atlantic City. An automatic piano furnished the musical 
score, which consisted of popular dance music. A week or so later it was 
shown in one of the leading New York theatres with success, but the managers 
of the smaller houses throughout the country considered it "too high brow" 
for their patrons. "Broken Blossoms" was a very good picture, but suppose it 
had been shown without the two Russian orchestras, the two prologues, and 
about fifty thousand dollars' worth of publicity, who would have gone to see 
it? Suppose Mr. Cecil De Mille made "The Admirable Crichton" as Barrie wrote 
it, instead of putting on "Male and Female" as Mr. De Mille saw it, what 
would have been the result? The picture wouldn't have made any money, which 
is not so important, but it would not have been shown, and this is the main 
thing to a producer, and to my mind it is going to be the greatest event of 
next year. 

The American producers will have to change entirely their machine-made 
stories and come to a closer and truer view of humanity, or the foreign 
market is going to sweep us out with their pictures, made in an inferior way, 
but carried over by human, possible, different stories. I am not going to 
elaborate on the mental anguish of the director who has been talked into 
accepting a bad script that he knows is bad, because this has happened to me 
four times out of five and I would rather not think about it, as it is too 
painful and I remember only too vividly the feeling of gloom and depression 
with which I have walked away with a script of this sort under my arm, 
wondering how in the name of heaven I was going to live the next few weeks 
without committing suicide, or what sort of new stunt I could invent to make 
it get by. 

Good stories are not only a necessity, but some day they will actually 
come. The industry is founded on the firm basis of providing healthy 
entertainment , and I look forward to the future with confidence. If anyone 



wants to awake the sleeping beauty, I certainly do, but the poor lady has 
been sleeping for so many years that at times it seems like an impossible 
job. 


November 1920 
Truman B. Handy 
MOTION PICTURE 

That Exotic Frenchman 

Perhaps pictures will develop in the next two or three years more than 
they have in the past three or four; perhaps the various obstacles that today 
stand in the way of producers will be removed. Perhaps. 

Maurice Tourneur, the man who has brought stagecraft into photoplay 
production, although he says that the market is filled with worse plays at 
the present time than it was two years ago, looks hopefully at the 
silversheet, feels the public pulse, and refuses to prophesy. Prophesy is 
mere speculation, and he emphatically says that he will not take a chance. 

Wherefore, we shall deal with pictures as they are and have been--not as 
they will be. 

When Griffith produced "Judith of Bethulia" some years ago, says 
Tourneur, he sold something that would not sell today. "Judith," "The Woman 
God Forgot," "The Blue Bird," "The Birth of a Nation," combined the artistry 
of their directors. 

Today the same men, Griffith, De Mille and he himself, are putting 
fourth romances of happy valleys, sporting lives, you-can't-have-everythings, 
et al. But Tourneur believes--and says--that the public taste is not 
lowered; the reasons are multitudinous mediums between the public, the 
exhibitor and the producer. Why, he doesn't know, although to him the 
mediums are potent. 

"When we were working on a program we could make pictures as we wanted," 



he sighed. "Now we who are independent producers must consider our market; 
we must regard the little exhibitor in the Bad Lands of Dakota as carefully 
as we look to the various Sam Rothapfels of our biggest metropolis. 

"The future? We shall have to do something--something to get out of the 
rut. It is a rut. The new director will be a young man who will neglect 
everything done by his predecessors . He will do things his own way; he will 
take untrained actors and make a series of snapshots of them--he will work 
with the kodak rather than the time-exposure camera. We shall notice a great 
difference, a dissimilitude as great as that between the present-day war 
pictures made in the Hollywood trenches and the real Pathe views of the 
European battlegrounds." 

Artificiality in plays today is one of the decadent reactions. 
Contemporary screen love-making is a thing of public interest, pictorially 
speaking, that takes place amidst the most sumptuous surroundings. Tourneur 
looks forward to the day when love-making in pictures will take place as it 
does in real life, away from the spotlight, in secluded corners, and not 
always amid aesthetic surroundings. The director of the future will open the 
doors and the windows and let the sunlight in. 

With this preamble, permit me to introduce Maurice Tourneur, the man. 

He is a big-hearted, generous Frenchman, perhaps in his late thirties, who 
refuses to glimpse life through a pair of rose-colored spectacles held in 
place by egotism. He has struggled from the depths of theatrical craft to a 
leadership in the photoplay thought. His first days on the stage were spent 
with a cheap French repertoire company on the outskirts of Paris, in which he 
frequently played not only the butler who announced the guests but the guests 
themselves. And received ninety francs, fifteen dollars, a month for the 
performance of such domestic duties. 

"It was the salary I asked for," he chuckled. "The director said to me, 
'Can you get along on it?' and I said, 'Yes.' I didn't get along very well, 
although I saved a little money. Things weren't expensive in those days and 
I didn't have much to eat." 

After a number of seasons in repertoire, each season with a better 



company, he played with Re jane on her South American tour, and still later 
with the great French director, Antoine. He has been making pictures in 
America for five years, developing his ideas in each new release, making 
practical his theories, and carrying out his convictions. 

His record in this country reads like the tale of leading-ladies-whom-I- 
have-loved-professionally , as his work has been with everyone from Emma Dunn 
to Pauline Starke, including Elsie Ferguson, Petrova, Mary Pickford, 
Marguerite Clark, the Binney sisters, Constance and Faire, and Alma Hanlon, 
in such plays as "Mother," "Barbary Sheep," "The Rise of Jennie Cushing," 
"Rose of the World, ""The Butterfly on the Wheel," "Trilby," with Clara 
Kimball Young and Wilton Lackaye, "The Whip," perhaps the most popular of the 
earlier melodramas given to the screen, "Prunella," "The Blue Bird," "Woman," 
"My Lady's Garter," "White Heather," "Sporting Life," and "Treasure Island." 

Legend has it that Tourneur is temperamental , a leader who drives with a 
hard rein; that he is egotistical, that he is eccentric. Not at all. 
Tourneur, when I saw him, was fearfully worried lest the Kliegs were too 
bright for the leading lady's eyes, and that the "heavy's" beard would make 
him a laughing-stock on the street. He looks and dresses like other normal 
men, and he begged me profusely not to tell anything about him that wasn't 
true. If he is either eccentric or egotistical, he leaves no such 
impression . 

Stories are his particular bete noire. In each he requires a great deal 
of human sympathy, understandable psychology, and intense, quick action. 

"Show the people anything, but show them something," he declares. "This 
can be either funny or dramatic, but there must be something." 

And at this juncture Tourneur proves something of an iconoclast. The 
screen ought not to be a platform for the uplift of the masses, he told me. 
Its forte is amusement, first, last and always. 

"I do not believe in using the screen as a way of teaching; we have the 
pulpit and the college. It may be a means of propaganda, but I do not intend 
to use it as such. Never!" 

He doesn't believe in the star system, and says no good story can be 



built around a single gleaming personality, as there are no real "stars" in 
real life. The most obscure man can in a moment become a so-called "star," 
afterward only to return to oblivion. The man who stops the runaway, 

Tourneur tells, is the star of the moment. And after the incident, 
typically, he is forgotten. 

"And neither is anyone very good or bad," he remarked. 

Tourneur works differently with his actors than any other director. He 
tells them the story as he goes along and asks them to think for themselves. 
When I saw him, the "set" was the gallery of a cheap London playhouse. 
Dramatis personae, typical cockneys, and afterward he told me that the entire 
effect was practically an exact reproduction of the theater and audience of 
the little repertoire company on the outskirts of Paris. 

I noticed particularly that he showed the effect on his audience of the 
supposed drama on the stage below. But not the drama. This is his 
particular fad. In none of his plays he has showed the subject of his 
discussion, but always the suggestion. An assistant, crouched underneath the 
camera, held in his hand a stick to the end of which there was tied a small 
cloth doll. This he moved slowly in front of him as the supposed actors on 
the stage below were likely to move in front of the footlights. The 
"audience" followed the movement of the doll with their eyes, evincing more 
or less signs of emotion. 

"He's got a knife!" yelled the "heavy," wild-eyed, pointing to the doll. 

"Shut up!" echoed an extra in the top row of the gallery. 

By that method Tourneur will hold the attention of his audience in the 
picture theater without showing an actual flash of the play within the play. 
The suggestion is far more dramatic than the actuality, is his theory. In an 
electrocution, for instance, he says that he would show everything but the 
actual death in the chair--the warden, the empty cell, the chair, the 
prisoner, the reporters making their notes--everything but the very thing. 
Such a means gives the audience's mind a chance to work and every individual 
will at once form his conception of the subject. 

The director must be a psychologist who can fathom the mind of his 



audience as well as of his actors. His duty does not consist in showing 
artists their business, says Tourneur, and when he works with stars he does 
not consider it necessary to teach them their work, nor they to instruct him 
in his. He must create "atmosphere." 

You can't tell a girl that she has lost her father and must emote over 
the incident. With the noise of the carpenters, the sight of the bystanders 
and the irregularity of the entire situation, she may be self-conscious. 
Tourneur tries to talk her into the mood by explaining the situation and 
suggesting the atmosphere. When she is emotionally in the right mood she 
will do her scene, he says. If not, he will work with her until she has 
grasped the meaning. 

Nor can a director get results with his actors by thundering at them, he 
insists. Some are self-conscious and will lose their heads if yelled at. 

"Just tell them and the work is easy," is his motto. 

"The whole motion picture business is our joy, our trouble," he remarked 
philosophically. "We think, we talk of nothing else. Nothing else but our 
work interests us. If we make money, it is all right--that is, if we believe 
in picture standards and have ideals to guide us. Personally, if I don't 
make money on this picture or that, I shall try again. We are all in 
business to succeed, to make the most of what we can. 

"Only now since I am in America, am I getting to know what money is and 
how to have a good time. We owe all this to Mr. Griffith. 

"Whatever new effects we try to get, we discover that Mr. Griffith made 
them before we did. Without him we should not be where we are, riding in 
limousines and talking in terms of sunken gardens and fine homes. Griffith 
has invented everything in our business. I can't see a thing he hasn't done. 

"It's a shame we use the screen the way we do. When I see that 
beautiful white sheet I realize all the lovely things that we haven't done. 

We have no limitations as to production, funds, nor as to ideals. And still 
we do continue to see cowboys loitering around bars, and vampires smoking 
cigarettes. We have been falsified so many times and from so many sources 
that it is a lifelong task to live down the effect." 



February 1922 
Maurice Tourneur 
PHOTOPLAY 

[from an article discussing whether New York or Los Angeles is better 
suited for film production] 

From the material standpoint of facilities, costs, climate and the like 
there is no comparison; Los Angeles is vastly superior. I have always 
regarded New York's theaters, its music, its arts, its hustle and bustle, its 
noise and clamor and color, its startling cosmopolitanism, as a most valuable 
mental stimulant. I honestly consider that bigger things artistically could 
and would be done were the industry more largely centered in New York and 
more productions made there. New York's intellectual circles preclude any 
possibility of cerebral staleness. They awaken new ideas and revive lagging 
ambitions. London, Paris and Vienna are like that. 

February 4, 1923 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Motion Pictures Should Be Impressionistic--Tourneur 

Maurice Tourneur was originally a French actor who played in Paris with 
Re jane and other French actresses, but is now ranked among the ablest 
directors in the country. That is why Goldwyn selected him to make its 
screen version of Sir Hall Caine's "The Christian," which will be the feature 
at the Capitol Theatre next week. That, also, is why what Mr. Tourneur has 
to say about motion pictures and the new tendencies in their development is 
worth hearing. 



Mr. Tourneur is keenly interested in mental action in films--in getting 
psychological effects instead of physical action. 

"I heard a good deal of discussion to the effect that we were going to 
photograph 'The Christian' in its natural settings in England for the sake of 
'realism', said Mr. Tourneur recently. "That to my mind is not the important 
thing at all. I believe we have passed through the period of physical 
conflict and crowds, so far as the screen is concerned. What we are after 
now is the psychology of the drama--the mental action of the characters. 

"Realism has been emphasized too much. I think that most of us would 
prefer to see Africa through the eyes of the artist, than through the prosaic 
lens of the camera. The impression is the thing. 

"There is such a thing as overdoing beauty in settings. A pretty 
background is all right, but the background should never be allowed to 
interfere with the dramatic action. The action should overshadow all else. 
Pictures must get away from being merely tales portrayed against pretty 
backgrounds. 

"The screen is a better medium than the dramatic stage for getting over 
psychological effects. We can drive ideas across. For instance, what better 
way is there to express corruption than to show a close-up of the check with 
which a man has bribed. It takes much longer to put over a mental state like 
that in words. 

"The Goldwyn company agreed with me that you can get more to the 
spectators by showing a banging shutter, by indicating the howling of the 
wind, or the shrieking of a woman, than by numberless words. Motion 
pictures, first of all, should be impressionistic. 

"No artist thinks of his public. If the public likes the results-- 
great! If the public doesn't like the results--too bad, but all right! 

Better luck next time. Perhaps you have found in your own experience that 
you can't reach any measure of real success if you are trying to please any 
one except yourself. It's the same old story that if you wish to meet a 
woman or a man favorably, you generally do the wrong thing and make a bad 
impression . 



"'Let 'em come to you,' is the best motto. Do your best and see what 
happens. That's what the artist has to do." 

Mr. Tourneur's attitude on background comes as a surprise, particularly 
as he has enjoyed an enviable reputation for the beautiful "composition" of 
his photodramas. And there is extra food for thought in his statements that 
"we in pictures now are conveying subtle states of mind," and that "there is 
no sense in sacrificing reality for mere beauty of sets." 


July 1, 1923 
Maurice Tourneur 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Next Generation Will See The Great Motion Pictures 

The present generation will never see the really great motion pictures. 
The difference in film entertainment a hundred years from now will be as 
great as that between the present aeroplane and the ox cart mode of 
transportation of the past, is my contention. 

We are too close to the pioneering stage of the motion picture to 
develop its subtleties. We of this generation have been clearing away the 
brush, felling trees, blasting out stumps and carting away boulders. We are 
preparing the soil. With the next generation will come the cultivation of 
the really fine things on the screen. 

The most distinctive evolution in motion pictures will be in the 
"language" of the pictures or their method of telling a story. The picture 
of the future will suggest rather than depict. An indication of this is had 
already. A man leaves his home and goes to his office. We show him today 
with his arms about his wife at the door. Then in his office dictating to a 
stenographer. When pictures were new we would have shown him running down to 
the curb, stepping into his automobile, riding, with trees, homes and 



telegraph poles flashing by, then with business houses appearing through the 
automobile window, alighting from his car, getting into the elevator, hanging 
his hat on the rack, opening the door with his name lettered on it, calling 
to his stenographer and then the dictation scene to which we jump now. 

Pictures ultimately will jump with the abruptness of present day 
cartoons. For instance, Jiggs contradicting Maggie. In the next drawing 
Jiggs on the sidewalk with a black eye and stars rotating around his head. 

You don't see him hit, but you know what has happened. 

Just as the pioneers of this country were in the main occupied with 
building their homes and developing the soil for the present generation which 
has developed the finer inventions now common in municipal life, so are we of 
the motion pictures merely preparing the way for the real things to be 
portrayed on the screen by the coming generation. 

But I want to call attention to the fact that certain producing 
organizations are stifling the progress of the motion picture by taking away 
from directors various responsibilities and lessening the importance of the 
director in motion picture production. 

This practice among some of the larger producing organizations disclosed 
in recent months of buying stories, adapting them to scenario form, casting 
the picture and building the sets before the director is engaged is one that 
will do more to block the progress of motion pictures if it is allowed to 
continue than anything else. 

Among one or two big companies the director is having less and less to 
say about the pictures he makes. In one instance, a fortune was paid for a 
story, an expensive cast was engaged and work on the building of tremendous 
sets actually started before the director was engaged. Then a director of 
doubtful talents was placed "in charge" of the picture. 

Evidence of giving the director less and less to say about the selection 
of stories, the casting of pictures and the building of sets is had daily. 

But wonderful pictures from large organizations are very much the exception. 
Big organizations can maintain a certain average quality of production, but 
they cannot create the real masterpieces that mark progress in the march of 



the photoplay. 

Pictures, the kind that mean something to the industry, are the works of 
individuals who are solely responsible for all phases of production. The big 
achievements of Griffith, the late George Loane Tucker, Neilan, Ingram and 
others of prominence in the producing field embody the execution of the 
creative ideas of individuals and not the dictatorial conglomerations of 
large organizations . These men are allowed--in fact, they demand--free rein. 
In this manner only can pictures reach a higher average of merit. A review 
of film history clearly proves this. 

Organizations which endeavor to relieve the director of all the most 
important responsibilities of his job are blocking the path of progress. 

Such organizations may turn out a fair average product and keep the standard 
of production where it is today. They will never be conducive to progress. 
The motion picture cannot stay where it is. If it does not progress, it must 
stagnate. 

On the shoulders of the director should rest the full responsibilities 
of a production. To relieve him of any of these responsibilities and to 
compel him to confine his efforts to adapting himself to the ideas of a half 
dozen "experts" will strike at the very foundation of successful pictures. 

If allowed to continue the motion picture both from artistic and financial 
standpoints will promptly start on its downward path in public favor. 

October 14, 1923 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

American Public Wants Types, Not Facts, 

Says Film Director 

Los Angeles, Oct. 8. --The American public demands "types," It has a 
standardized conception of the farmer, the banker, the Western sheriff, and 
scores of other characters, a conception which it will not allow facts to 



alter. 

So Maurice Tourneur told Samuel Guard, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, in an open letter this week, when Guard challenged the screen 
depiction of the farmer. Complaints that film producers have "failed" to 
depict farmers, but prefer to picture them as "hicks and rubes," Mr. Guard 
declared in a statement at a federation convention that its publicity 
division would produce its own pictures unless the farmer was given justice. 

Tourneur's reply has given wide publicity in newspapers here which 
published Guard's original statement. Pete Smith, Tourneur's press 
representative, saw to that. 

The letter follows: 

"The American public demands types. It recognizes a farmer as a farmer 
only when he chews a straw, wears jeans and chin whiskers. It wants a Texas 
sheriff to wear a sombrero with a six-inch brim, not a derby, as one of my 
acquaintance does. 

"You are quoted in a news dispatch from Chicago in this morning's Los 
Angeles Times, a dispatch doubtless printed in hundreds of other newspapers 
as saying that 'the farm is modern and up-to-date, with all the conveniences 
of the city, but the film producer has woefully neglected to keep pace with 
the farmer. They fail to depict us as citizens, but prefer to picture us as 
hicks and rubes. We don't want this kind of caricature before the public, 
and if the motion picture interests won't picture rural life and districts as 
they should be, we intend to produce our own pictures.' 

"That, sir, would be a financial mistake, from which I hope I can save 
you by two statements of fact. The first is, no propaganda film has ever 
returned enough to repay the cost of making. The second is, if you can show 
us how to make a financially successful motion picture depicting rural life 
without introducing into it characters which picture fans will instantly 
recognize as rural characters, I shall be only too happy to do so. 

"No American bankers that I have met wear frock clothes to business. 

Yet the public would not recognize a banker without a silk hat and frock 
coat. I have lived most of my life in France. I never shrug my shoulders. 



I gesticulate no more, I dare say, than you. But if I were depicting a 
Frenchman on the screen I would both shrug and gesticulate frequently. 

"Gypsies, today, I found during several weeks of visiting Southern 
California camps, travel in motors and live in tents. Some of them even have 
gasoline stoves and hot water flowing from the tank through a faucet. But 
when I filmed a gypsy story, 'Jealous Fools,' his Summer, I pictured a band 
of them living in the wagon; tradition says they do. Gypsies in a motor 
would not have been accepted by the motion picture public. 

"Life as it exists in the imagination of the American public is not life 
as it is lived, but it is the life that must be pictured for the public's 
entertainment , whether in a novel or a newspaper, on the stage or on the 
screen. 

"Every man with an income of more than $5,000 a year and who habitually 
wears a white collar, is a clubman in the newspapers, particularly if he is 
involved in a scandal . Every feminine member of his family more than fifteen 
years old is a society girl and beautiful in the same circumstances. 

"All newspaper reporters carry notebooks, all Englishmen wear spats and 
a monocle, all Southerners besprinkle their conversations with "you-all" on 
the stage. All detectives carry caps and false whiskers in their pockets; 
all farmers' daughters have the purity of the lily and a complexion like a 
rose petal; all chorus girls live in great luxury and sell their charms to 
the highest bidder--in novels. 

"Do sailors really have a sweetheart in every port? Do all policemen 
have big, flat feet? In how many barber shops have you ever heard a barber 
shop chord? Is a manicure girl necessarily naughtier than a milkmaid? 

"If you still object to chin-whiskered farmers who lift their feet high 
enough to step over the stubble as they walk, come to Los Angeles, and within 
Twenty-four hours I will have summoned, through a motion picture employment 
bureau, a hundred men who have spent their whole lives on farms, who do wear 
chin whiskers and do step high. 

"Although California farmers, as a class, are the wealthiest in the 
country, I will take you to a score of farms within fifty miles of Los 



Angeles which have no water supply, except the barnyard pump, no light except 
that from an oil lamp, no automobiles, tractors or other modern machinery; 
farms on which the owner owns no clothes, except those on his back, where the 
barn is bigger and more substantial than the house." 

(signed) "Maurice Tourneur." 

November 25, 1923 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Shorter Feature Pictures Coming Back, 

Says Tourneur 

That shorter feature productions will come back into favor among 
producers as a result of the present condition of the producing industry is 
the contention of Maurice Tourneur, following a survey of producing and 
exhibiting conditions. 

"The present slump in the producing industry has proved to film 
executives that it is a fallacy to make a so-called special production for 
the sake of achieving a physically big picture," says the director. 

"Splendor, tremendous sets and long footage will never prove good sales 
points to either the exhibitor or the public in the distribution of pictures. 

"A number of recent illustrations of this have been evident. The moving 
about of the characters of a story amidst towering sets as so many chess men 
is not sufficient to hold public interest. Big sets must have a reason for 
being in the picture aside from the belief that they offer an excuse for 
higher film rentals and higher admission prices. 

"Many of the 'big' pictures released in recent months in nine, ten or 
more reels could not only have been told as effectively in six or seven 
reels, but better. 

"Excessive footage is the enemy of the theatre owner. It is the 
picture's downfall as far as the public is concerned. Harold Lloyd's five- 



reelers will make more money than most ten-reelers. It's not the length of 
the production, but what's in it, that counts. There are some few stories 
that are best told in ten reels, but these are mighty scarce. 

"A favorite remark among those identified with the production of a 
recent super-film (as to length and settings) was 'It has bigger sets than 
"Robin Hood."' This is a phrase that started on the lot and was carried on 
through the organization and to theatre owners by the salesmen of the 
company. The sets did look larger than those in the Fairbanks picture, but 
'Robin Hood' continues a tremendous success, not because of its spectacular 
effects, but because the other production is a failure. 

"Since my affiliation with M. C. Levee in the production of First 
National pictures we have enforced a definite policy of telling our stories 
in six or seven reels. This policy has saved us from making the mistakes 
that have led others into trouble. It is my belief that this policy will be 
general in the producing industry within the next two months." 


1924 

Maurice Tourneur 
THE TRUTH ABOUT HOLLYWOOD 

Why Motion Pictures Reach Greater Artistic Heights Than The Stage 

When motion pictures first became a commercial possibility in length 
longer than two reels, the leaders of the industry naturally turned to the 
stage to recruit their actors, directors and technicians. The first motion 
picture of feature length was really a motion picture of stage plays. Their 
interiors were identical to those used on the stage. The added advantage was 
in being able to show what went on behind the scenes, which, on the stage, 
was explained by the spoken word. Particularly were they able to photograph 
their exteriors in the actual settings in which the plot was laid. This 



added the element of realism. 

The settings used on the stage at that time were not very different from 
those used today. In other words, the stage has not made very great strides 
in the direction of realism. In comparison with the strides made by motion 
pictures, it has practically stood still. 

Nowadays, when we have the opportunity to see some of the pictures made 
long ago, it is a source of great merriment. To think that when the villain 
came blustering into the room covered with paper snow and slammed the door, 
the entire scene would rock back and forth, is amusing. If the pictures were 
not painted on the walls they might fall off or assume weird angles. In one 
of the older pictures, I remember a bit of realism injected by using the limb 
of a tree projected through a back drop on which was painted a tree. When 
the scene was photographed, the man holding the limb of the tree would sway 
it back and forth. Today, those in the motion picture business look at such 
things in amazement. They have progressed tremendously toward greater 
realism and they have only begun. 

Before I returned West to begin production on a new picture I had the 
opportunity to visit the principal current stage attractions in New York. 

The one thing that impressed me most was their lack of progress in settings. 
It seems unbelievable that, in this day and age, we should still see framed 
pictures painted on the back drop. Yes, and even windows, doors and 
furniture treated in the same manner. Paper snow and rain that looked as if 
it were being poured from a sprinkling can by a stage hand. Food cooked on 
the stove heated by red electric lights and no steam coming from the pots on 
the stove. Property food and water in the tea and coffee pots, are only some 
of the things I might mention. In one scene, the setting shook as if it were 
about to fall down when the door was closed a bit more vigorously than 
planned. It reminded me of the first motion pictures. 

These are minor details but they keep the audience reminded that they 
are watching an unreal performance. If we should attempt to do such things 
in motion pictures today, we would never hear the end of it. 

The motion picture industry from the prop man to the star is constantly 



working to improve itself. The theatre has been content to rest where it was 
ten years ago. 

The result is that motion pictures have reached greater artistic heights 
than the stage and will continue on--years in advance of the stage. 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

William T. Sherman's web site devoted to Mabel Normand has moved to 
http : //www .angel fire. com/mn/hp 

Contemporary Reviews of Films Directed by William Desmond Taylor, Part II 

The following is another sampling of contemporary reviews of Taylor's 
films, spanning his career as film director. Some of the reviews have been 
edited to remove lengthy plot summaries, cast listings, etc. More reviews 
can be found in TAYLOROLOGY 24. 







The Criminal Code 


October Bl, 1914 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

A melodrama of unusual excellence. The plot possesses much more novelty 
than is often found in this type of picture, besides avoiding many of the 
situations which are so often present in melodrama. Besides the plot, the 
general good sense which has been shown in producing the picture adds much to 
its attractiveness . Anyone who will study a film of this sort can see at a 
glance that many of the flagrant errors which frequently mar what might be 
excellent productions can be avoided very simply. It does not require genius 
so much as it requires what is commonly called horse sense. In "The Criminal 
Code" it can be said that there is not a single setting which is not a good 
representation of whatever is supposed to be represented. This, it need 
hardly be stated, partakes almost of the nature of a triumph. Even a large 
reception and dance at the home of a man of wealth and refinement is well 
staged amidst surroundings indicative of fairly good taste. The exteriors 
are all well handled. Full advantage has been taken of the California 
sunlight and scenery. Among the particularly striking views are those which 
show the hero fishing in a small stream. William D. Taylor and Neva Gerber 
in the leading roles do acting which is in keeping with the other good points 
of the picture, and the general result is a happy one... 


An Eye for an Eye 


January 16, 1915 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 


This is a story the scenes of which are laid in the West, but which is 
not essentially Western in plot, as it deals with one of the all too 



frequently occurring cases of a scoundrel and an innocent and credulous girl. 
The scenes depict wide extremes, some of them showing the simple wholesome 
life of a big Western ranch, while others deal with the garish and artificial 
existence of giddy pleasure seekers in a large city. For the most part they 
are well arranged, and have a convincing atmosphere. The most important 
roles are those of Elsie, the sister of the unfortunate ranch girl, and Dave 
Flarman, her sweetheart, and the foreman of the ranch. The first of these is 
played by Neva Gerber, who invests the part with considerable charm. William 
Taylor, as the foreman, plays with his customary vigor, and in the convincing 
manner which he has shown on former occasions... 


The Last Chapter 


January 23, 1915 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 


It seems that Richard H. Davis wrote a story of broken love and called 
it "The Unfinished Story," in which he left the last chapter to the reader's 
imagination. The Favorite Players, with the help of a scenario by Richard 
Willis, have made this story into a five-reel picture that supplies the happy 
ending. It was directed by William D. Taylor and features Carlyle Blackwell 
in the leading role, a masculine, red-blooded character, ideal lover in his 
combination of truth, strength and character. It is primarily a picture of 
adventure in Africa; but the last part which, as we have noted, was written 
directly for a picture, brings the center of attention to the love story 
where it belongs. There is little dramatic quality in the girl's experiences 
while the man is away on his first adventure. The early scenes, it must be 
confessed, use too much film in registering merely that the man and the girl 
meet; that he is not a society man, but a virile doer of things, and that the 
girl, tired of her other lovers, falls in love with him. Then he is put at 
the head of an expedition into Africa and the lovers sadly part. We now have 
some good adventure incidents in the wilds. Many of the director's scenes in 



this part of the story are full of merit, looked at for action or picturesque 
effect. There are bits here that will excite enthusiasm. It is skillfully 
registered that the man is reported as dead and his papers are sent to the 
girl. He makes his way through the jungle and reaches London. By chance the 
girl and he meet there; but they don't shake hands. We don't know what among 
many possibilities causes this. He is much disappointed in her--perhaps he 
thought her engaged to another man--returns to Africa. She--perhaps she had 
though her love for him dead--wakes up a few weeks later and follows him 
across the sea. From this point on to their meeting there is good suspense, 
in spite of a few weak points, a truly fresh and interesting action, and many 
good things... The photography and scene making are excellent. 


The High Hand 


March 30, 1915 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 


A picture that we can safely term as better than the average has been 
turned out by the Favorite Players company from Jacques Futrelle's story of 
political life. Its hero is a labor leader who makes a successful fight 
against entrenched graft and wins the girl of his choice from his dishonest 
opponent. That he himself feeling unable to cope with the political 
conditions by open-handed methods stoops to do the same kind of dirty work 
that his opponents do, even with the clean purpose of doing away with bad 
conditions, is the story's most hampering burden. In real life the man might 
have done just that; but in this particular story our interest in him is the 
less on account of it; chiefly because we must count him less worthy of 
success and of the girl. It is a beautifully staged picture, and there is 
very little of the acting that is not pleasing; much of it is good. The 
story does not convince one as more than perhaps possible; but it is free 
from foolish straining after melodramatic "effects" and, with its quite 
plausible love interest, its naturally directed, straightforward narrative 



holds interest. The plot is carefully constructed and builds up to the close 
without failure or anticlimax. One of the beauties of the offering is its 
convincing atmosphere, given by its well-chosen backgrounds and perfect sets. 
The lifelike, artistic photography helps not a little in the offering's final 
score of entertainment. Among its specially interesting elements are the 
foundry scenes taken in some big steel plant and showing, as backgrounds for 
the early life of its hero, the great machine tools at which he works, the 

pouring of molten metal and the flying sparks that in the dusky shop scatter 

from the whirling emory wheels biting into the steel. There is a picture, in 

the later part of the story, of a millionaire's library full of dignified 

taste. The mob scene near the close was taken on the stone steps of the 
State Capitol at Sacramento, California. We also see glimpses of the 
legislative chamber. Seaside backgrounds and bits of mountain scenery add 
their bit to the whole. And all are perfectly in keeping and beautifully 
taken. An acceptable feature offering. 

The Soul of the Vase 

June 19, 1915 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

An odd and somewhat mystical offering, with Beatrice Van, David Lythgoe 
and Joseph Harris in the cast. The young wife, tempted by an admirer, 
remains true to her husband. Her soul is seen to enter into the vase which 
he has been trying to perfect. There is a certain vagueness in the closing 
scenes, but the production has a pleasing imaginative touch and holds the 
interest. 

He Fell In Love With His Wife 


February 26, 1916 



MOVING PICTURE WORLD 


Some of the old stories film well. "He Fell in Love With His Wife" 
contains a situation that has been overlooked in the mad rush for something 
new in the line of picture stories. It has been produced by Wm. D. Taylor, 
with Florence Rockwell and Forrest Stanley in the principle roles; and in 
spite of a defect or two, such as the failure of James Holcroft to unhitch 
his horse and put it in the stable on the night when he dismissed Bridget 
Malony, the production will be found to be an especially pleasing adaption of 
the E. P. Roe novel. It might also be argued that too much film has been 
expended on Holcroft 's experimenting with housekeepers. One of the best 
types in the play is the daughter of Mrs. Mumpson, a former housekeeper. 

This backward girl, who has run away from a mother quite as eccentric as 
herself, becomes a servant in the Holcroft home, and proves to be the 
important link in a chain of circumstances. A splendid portrayal of the 
character has been given in the Pallas production. The photographic effects 
obtained in the nights scenes immediately following Alida's hurried departure 
from the home of William Ostrom, whose wife she had believed herself to be, 
are remarkable. The play has been dressed in modern style, but as the story 
is one that might belong to any period, this can hardly be counted a 
defect. . . 


February 26, 1916 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

Truly rural atmosphere, most realistic in every detail surrounds the 
homely melodramatic plot of "He Fell in Love with His Wife." Realism is 
synonymous with efficient direction and it is the keynote of this entire 
production; we almost imagine that we can smell the clover and hay in the 
broad sweeps of picturesque landscape. The night storm scenes just after 
Alida leaves her home are fairly marvelous, so excellent are they that it 
takes an expert to determine whether they have been staged or not... The plot 
gives opportunity for some good thrills, but it is lacking in continuous 
intensity, some parts being especially drawn out. 



March 18, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

"Ben Blair," in its original form, was a western romance written by Will 
Lillibridge. The five-reel photoplay version, produced by the Pallas 
Pictures Company, is a work of even merit. The opening incidents, showing 
the boyhood of the hero, are novel, human and woven together with strong 
dramatic effect... Up to the time that Ben lands in New York, the events 
surrounding his love story are convincing and agreeable, but both the author 
and his leading character are out of their element in the big city, and the 
picture does not then make as favorable an impression as in the earlier 
scenes. Dustin Farnum found the character of Ben Blair easily within his 
grasp. He was a dashing western hero, but his playing lacked somewhat the 
sincerity that made his performance of the Virginian so fine an 
achievement .. .A mead of unstinted praise should go to young Gordon Griffith, 
who played Ben in his youthful days. The lad was called upon to express the 
deepest feelings of the heart, and revealed remarkable emotional powers and 
equally meritorious acting ability. The producer and cameraman are to be 
congratulated upon the results of their endeavors. 


March 11, 1916 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

"Ben Blair" is an entertaining picture, even though it does not carry 
its opening tensity through to the finish, but it does serve to introduce to 
the public a boy marvel, Gordon Griffith. This youngster, who is only about 
eight years old, handles a most difficult role like a veteran star. His 
facial expressions are great, and his emotions seem to come right from the 
heart. This boy brings out all the pathos in the picture, as the 
illegitimate child forced to bear and witness the brutal attacks of a drink- 



besodden father. Without a doubt this role is the most important in the 
entire production, even surpassing in effectiveness Ben Blair in manhood, 
which Dustin Farnum plays. The latter part is crude in its construction and 
offers Mr. Farnum little opportunity for any varied acting... At the beginning 
the story gives promise of being quite intensive and unusual, but toward the 
middle it evolves into commonplace society drama, and in places it is 
somewhat unreal in its hypothesis. For instance the little boy, Tom Blair, 
saves his life by creeping into a tunnel when his father sets fire to the 
house to burn the body of his illegitimate wife. In any ordinary course of 
circumstances this youngster would have been suffocated but he comes out and 
is rescued by a farmer, John Rankin, who afterwards adopts him... 

March 18, 1916 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Dustin Farnum is ushered on to the Paramount program once more via "Ben 
Blair." The picture possesses a number of distinct merits, such as 
magnificent photography and scenes, most of which are laid in a West that is 
truly wild, and the settings leave nothing at all to be desired. "Ben 
Blair," taken in a dramatic way, is not what we have been accustomed to 
expect from the studios of the Pallas company. "Ben Blair" is based on a 
novel, and evidently the novel was of that sort which contains a number of 
themes, each one just about as important as the other and each one demanding 
new and distinct interest. The scenario writer has obviously pictured the 
material without much change, and the result is that again we have a picture 
in several episodes, quite disconnected. Some of the big moments of the 
picture fail to ring true. For instance take that one in which Ben Blair, by 
the sheer power of his personality forces his sweetheart to forsake her city 
lover and return with him to the West. Blair proves nothing against his 
rival, and why the girl should submit to his personality is not made 
clear ... Director William D. Taylor's work is not of the sort that we can 
commend. There are a number of slips throughout the five reels that affect 
the continuity of the action. In the matter of locations, however, he has 



done very well indeed... 


Pasquale 

May 27, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

It is a picture to touch the heart, this five-reel offering, "Pasquale," 
with George Beban in the leading role. It is a Paramount release and was 
made by the Oliver Morosco Photoplay Company. Mr. Beban, with the help of 
Lawrence McCloskey, developed the story from a slight incident, one of those 
he has been telling in the Italian dialect, but it has been filled with 
unexpected and thoroughly delightful touches of human understanding and 
sympathy, bits often times of sheer inspiration. The best thing about the 
picture is that the chief characters affect you as real human beings; you 
can't resist them. The best of them, by all odds, are Pasquale, by Beban, 
and Margarita, by Helen Eddy, but all the others are good, too. The main 
thread of the plot is slight, yet compact with emotion of the sincerest and 
broadest kind. To bolster this is a secondary plot, very melodramatic and 
fashioned to fit the taste of the day. These two are ably knit. The second 
helps the first to its happy ending and keeps it from being truthful. We 
will say no more of this secondary plot--it was written to fit the audience 
and will be acceptable. The first, baring the effect of the second upon it, 
is dignified, as worthy as the daylight is, and full of poetry. . .W. D. Taylor 
directed the picture and we see an able hand at work in it... The photoplay is 
excellent and the novel and artistic method of presenting the leaders is 
commendable. There are some scenes showing the great war in Europe, and they 
not only fit the story perfectly, but are as realistic as scenes cut from 
recent topical. It is a good offering. 


May 20, 1916 



NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 


Artistic and realistic, "Pasquale" depended much upon these qualities 
for its successful picturization. With numerous shades from the sublimely 
pathetic to the striking spectacular, the successful scenes have all been 
handled in a most capable fashion. The realistic home-like touches 
introduced by the animals, a horse and duck, have seldom been excelled. The 
story, however, which deals with the life of two Italians in America, one a 
wealthy banker and the other a peddler, has ended the double triangle with 
four major characters; and, as it is usual in this case, the plot lacks 
decided depth due to the various forces working in parallel lines with 
incidents in the two families used to connect them and develops the plot 
along natural lines... The story, however, well serves its purpose as a 
background for Mr. Beban's artistic portrayal of the remarkable Italian 
trader, Pasquale. All the trite, human incidents which would tend to make 
this character realistic and sympathetic have been introduced ... In the 
picturization after the two Italians have left this country to go to war, 
there are some remarkable battle scenes shown. A number of them were staged 
for this purpose and a number were imported from Europe. War and its 
gruesomeness is present, yet in the strife of the trenches the kind-hearted 
Pasquale cannot find courage enough to kill a man, but boots him out of the 
trench instead. There are also some marvelous scenes of the Zeppelin raids, 
with shells bursting in the air above the visitors. Broken and wounded, 
these men and their compatriots return home to find what were once happy 
homes wrecks... The photography throughout the picture is of the highest 
quality, and very pleasing effects have been obtained by introducing the sub- 
titles on descriptive backgrounds. This is one of the most effective means 
of introducing titles, and we are glad to see other firms utilizing it. 

May 27, 1916 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

"Pasquale" is a vehicle for George Beban's sure-fire ability in the 
delineation of Italian character. It will win for him increased favor with 



picturegoers, because its story gives him full scope in the closely 
associated regions of laughter and tears... When Beban holds the screen, there 
is no doubt about the appeal of the picture, and fortunately we have enough 
Beban to offset a conventional subplot which depicts a dissatisfied wife in 
the toils of an affair with a young society man. The subject also suffers 
from actionless introductory scenes, and repetition of incident. On the 
other hand, it has some very well directed battle scenes, for Pasquale heeds 
his country's call, and fights until he is disabled and returned to America. 
The atmosphere is excellent, save for a single scene which attempts to 
represent an Italian hospital but fails to do so... Summed up, "Pasquale" is a 
distinctive film, because of the way in which it has been handled by Mr. 
Beban. The direction by William D. Taylor is competent at all points. 

May 30, 1916 
LOS ANGELES TIMES 

. . . "Pasquale" has a fragile spirituality and a fragrance of romance 
that stamp it as something far superior to the average motion picture script. 
It has a touch of light fancy and delicate beauty that is not unlike 
something by Barrie. Were it not so finely enacted and so beautifully 
photographed, I would think it an extravagance of art to lavish its sweetness 
upon anything so fleeting as the screen. There is much in it belonging to 
the permanance of letters and drama... 

The American Beauty 

July 8, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Among the not very many basic plots there are one or two that may be 
counted choice. It is dangerous to speak for that hard-to-gauge spectator... 
but he has been found taking much pleasure from his earliest days in the many 
variations of Cinderella, or captured princess story. Here it is again in 



the Pallas five-reel film, "The American Beauty," in which the rich man's 
baby is lost and brought up by a very poor family. A princess in disguise-- 
and we are all royal when we're young--she has the hard experiences of the 
poor and the tears, yet has not only the true heart worthy of the coronet but 
lives with fate always waiting the chance to bring all the world's good 
things to her--including love. One will find the story more and more 
interesting from first to the last due to the director's carefully 
constructive approach to the climax and due to his skill in using the homely 
emotions. It opens with a fire at sea and the upsetting of a boat filled 
with women and children which is not realistic at all; but all the other 
incidents the director has made plausible .. .Myrtle Stedman in the double role 
of mother who loses her baby and of the grown-up daughter, puts her usual 
sincerity and ability to the picture's advantage .. .The photography is of high 
grade. William D. Taylor was the director. 


July 1, 1916 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

"The American Beauty" abounds in scenes of a most picturesque variety 
enhanced by excellent perspective and good photography. The natural beauty 
of the rocky coast, and the fishing boats are especially fine, while the 
views of the burning ship at sea are thrillingly realistic. The interiors 
are lavish in their construction and furnishings, especially those of the 
Lorrimer home. If the story were not so superficial, or if the picture in 
its present state were cut so that it would not drag, the production would 
rank among the best, for it is artistic and beautiful. The ending is far too 
obvious to create any suspense and there is little action other than that 
which occurs in a few of the big situations .. .There are some remarkably 
clever double exposures used in connection with the dual roles of Myrtle 
Stedman. In one place it has been overdone as the daughter's body can be 
seen through the hand of the mother. This is the only error in photography 
throughout the picture. 



July 8, 1916 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

There is enough of originality of plot, drama, beauty and artistry to 
make this a good picture. It has been carefully scenarioized and produced, 
and the cast is capable, from Myrtle Stedman down to the silent and 
motionless beauties who play the heavy thinking parts of artists' models, but 
certainly do embellish the screen. Although the atmosphere and story are as 
old as romance itself, there are unique situations, and skillful construction 
which has brought all the better part to the surface. Much credit is due 
William D. Taylor for his direction. The interior sets and lighting are up 
to the standard which we have recently learned to expect from these 
studios. . . 

Davy Crockett 

July 29, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

The portrayal on the screen of "Davy Crockett," a play made famous on 
the American stage more than a generation ago by Frank Mayo, results in a 
successful production from the pictorial viewpoint. "Davy Crockett," as 
Pallas Pictures released it on July 13, is a pretty picture. Dustin Farnum 
in the role of the frontiersman is a factor in himself; and he is surrounded 
by a good cast. The subject measurably interests, but with one or two 
exceptions it reaches no particular dramatic heights. Mr. Farnum makes a 
striking figure in his early eighteenth century border garb. He shows to no 
better advantage than when mounted on a spirited horse. His physique and his 
art combine to make an effective characterization . Winifred Kingston in the 
role of Eleanor Vaughn, the sweetheart of Davy, is convincing in her girlish 
simplicity. Herbert Standing as Hector Royston, the representative of Vaughn 
and the guardian of Eleanor, gives a strong performance. Lydia Yeamans 
Titus, the old favorite, is a motherly Mrs. Crockett. Page Peters is shown 



as Neil Crampton, and his impersonation of the "heavy" role takes on a 
pathetic and an unusual interest by reason of his recent accidental death by 
drowning. The picture is staged by William Taylor. Mr. Taylor has selected 
beautiful spots for his backgrounds, the full quality of which Cameraman 
Scott has brought out. There are views of woods, mountains and landscape. 

One of the interesting features, especially for the present showing, is a 
regular snowstorm, the ground being covered knee depth. "Davy Crockett" will 
make good entertainment. 


July 22, 1916 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

The majesty and grandeur of nature, the masterpiece of God's creation, 
stands forth in all its beauty as if done by the hand of a master painter in 
"Davy Crockett." Seldom have we seen more perfect photography and it is a 
positive joy to witness the rapid succession of everchanging scenes radiant 
with nature's glory. The pine forest with its shimmering mantle of snow, the 
ruddy dawn on the mountain top and the vale with the majestic mountains in 
the background form a series of pictures which seem to be paintings taken 
from the walls of an art gallery rather than the art of a motion picture 
photographer. The credit for the success of this production will not rest 
upon the author or the players but upon the photographer, Homer Scott, and 
the director, William Taylor, whose apparent appreciation of the beautiful 
will gain him the respect of all the motion picture critics. It is such a 
rare things to see the work of a director who has an eye to nature's charm 
that it is possible to overlook other weaknesses in his case. In this 
picture he has permitted several of his players to get a bit mechanical at 
times, but this fault is none too plainly discernible. . .The perfection in 
photography and settings is almost nullified by a mediocre story. "Davy 
Crockett" may have been a fine play but it is a conventional drama without 
suspense on the screen. After the first few scenes the end can be easily 
foretold ... Dustin Farnum is acceptable as the back-woodsman , Davy Crockett, 
and Herbert Standing, Howard Davies and the remainder of the cast give him 



excellent support. Winifred Kingston, while her work is pleasing, puts a 
little too much affectation in her smile which gives her performance an air 
of artificiality . 


July 29, 1916 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

A romantic "Davy Crockett," suggesting not at all the sturdy 
frontiersman who went to his death in the Alamo, is depicted here. Except 
for the fact that the story is based upon a reported incident in Crockett's 
life, wherein he, like Lochinvar, is said to have borne away his bride on a 
dashing steed, the picture might have been built around almost any other 
costume-period hero. But the atmosphere and the qualities of light romance 
have been brought out in a pleasing and effective way so far as details of 
production are concerned. The film is beautiful scenically. Its picturesque 
backgrounds, its mountains, fields and streams are rendered through excellent 
photography, with the aid of fine tinting. The most spectacular scene is a 
raging snowstorm up in the mountains, and this is an unusual bit of realism, 
which, for its kind, has probably never been surpassed. For these and other 
evidences of painstaking direction, credit goes at once to Director William 
Taylor, who had a valuable ally in his cameraman, Homer Scott. Dustin Farnum 
sticks closely to the matinee-idol conception in rendering the character of 
Crockett, and plays in his accustomed style. There is a lack of intensity 
about him which has its reflection in a lack of intensity in the action... 

The Parson of Panamint 

September 2, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Without casting any reflections on other productions of recent issue, it 
may be confidently asserted that it is some time since exhibitors have been 
offered a Pallas picture so thoroughly good in all respects as "The Parson of 



Panamint," written by Peter B. Kyne and directed by William D. Taylor, with 
Dustin Farnum in the title role. It scores on practically every point that 
contributes to a popular photoplay. There is a very human story, easily 
followed and interesting; the atmosphere of a western frontier town is caught 
to perfection, the characters are deftly drawn and in the leading role, that 
of a parson typifying muscular Christianity, we have Dustin Farnum, as virile 
and manly an actor as the screen possesses. It will be a cold audience, 
indeed, that does not applaud "The Parson of Panamint . " . . . 

The Flouse of Lies 

September 23, 1916 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

A picture of high romantic ideals and of that state of heart that 
Tennyson said was better than Norman blood or coronets is, in the latest 
Oliver Morosco production, drawn against a background of utter selfishness 
and decadent folly. The film is called "The Flouse of Lies." Its charm comes 
not so much from the strength of the plot as from the beauty of its scenes 
and the beautiful sentiments it expresses... 


September 23, 1916 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

A problem play based on a modern version of the old slave markets, "The 
Flouse of Lies" is one of the strongest and best pictures ever produced by 
Morosco. The falsity of society, its inconsistencies, and the mockery for 
appearance's sake form the basis of a well-constructed and logical plot. It 
is subtly satirical in its import. The very characters show plainly the sham 
of appearance but the leading character, Edna Coleman, shows what is beneath 
a superficial exterior by her refusal to consent to a loveless marriage. She 
is step-daughter in a wealthy family and, because of her beauty, is put up 
for sale to the highest bidder. Edna Goodrich essays this role and she has 



the natural beauty typical for such a part. She acts with repression and her 
work is at all times convincing and pleasing. The supporting cast, 
especially Herbert Standing, is quite effective in the various roles. The 
production has the usual finish of Morosco productions and the camera work is 
especially notable. The views are so clear, defined and even in tone that 
some of them appear more like painting than the art of the motion picture 
photographer. The exterior settings are unusually beautiful and the garden 
party and open air theater are among the finest of their type. Artificiality 
which is almost always present in these scenes is entirely lacking. 

Judicious use of tinting has greatly enhanced the effectiveness of the 
picture. 


September 23, 1916 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

It is unfortunate that a picture so well acted and so well directed as 
"The House of Lies" should have such an unreal and wholly impossible story as 
a foundation. Furthermore the story is poorly constructed from a technical 
standpoint. It requires four reels for the two leading characters to meet. 

At the beginning of the fifth reel the meeting is brought about, and during 
the last five hundred feet the man discovers the beautiful soul of the girl, 
falls in love with it, and the picture closes with a wedding. This is indeed 
quick work even for moving pictures .. .The falsity and unreality of the story 
is readily apparent. The picture has been beautifully produced, however, 
with a wealth of beautiful settings and locations. William D. Taylor, the 
director, has accomplished a fine piece of work from a technical standpoint. 
Edna Goodrich in the leading role was effective throughout, her extreme 
beauty registering most effectively. . .The lighting and photography were most 
excellent. 



Her Father's Son 

October 14, 1916 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

A vivacious star, local color in plenty and the usual finished Morosco 
settings and photography combine to make "Her Father's Son" an acceptable 
picture. The settings of the Civil War period are picturesque and the 
interiors among the finest examples of their type. They are accurate in 
every detail, even to the stenciling on the walls. The costuming is also 
pleasing to the eye, especially the hoop skirts and old fashioned dresses of 
the ladies. The men also wear the clothes of the period, but modern Broadway 
haircuts were not in style in the "sixties," neither do we expect to see 
soldiers in time of war in spotless uniforms. The exteriors are of 
considerable natural beauty, and this is greatly enhanced by the excellence 
of the camera work. The action is very slow, except for the chase after the 
spy and the collapse of the bridge. This is a real thriller. The plot is so 
torte and unconvincing that it needs little comment. The idea of the 
heroine, distinguishing herself as a boy and still retaining ladylike 
characteristics, is so palpably artificial that it would not convince a 
child. It is upon this that the semblance of a plot is constructed. The 
cast is satisfactory. . . 


October 21, 1916 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

...Miss Martin masquerading in boy's clothes is delightfully attractive, 
although we must confess that the characters in the picture who were fooled 
by her disguise should never be allowed to roam about New York. Some one 
might sell them Times Square or the subway. . .We strongly recommend this to 
the exhibitor who wants a good five-reel comedy-drama . There is little that 
is gruesome or dark about it, and there is much that is extremely humorous... 



Redeeming Love 

January 6, 1917 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

This photo-drama, which serves to introduce Kathlyn Williams to the 
Paramount program, has been well done. The story is told with the right 
amount of suspense; the acting and the atmosphere are excellent. The 
interior sets, showing the gambling house, are very elaborate, excellently 
constructed and decorated with lavishness. Miss Williams displays marked 
ability in this drama, playing the country girl with charm and sweetness, and 
the gambling queen as a blase woman of the world. The contrast is quite 
remarkable, and will be highly appreciated by the followers of this actress. 
Thomas Holding as the minister plays a difficult part in excellent fashion, 
while the balance of the cast does full justice to a good story, which has 
been mighty well directed. One big thrill in this picture shows a large 
touring car dash over a cliff into the sea. This has been well done, the 
fight in the machine just previous to the accident and the actual fall being 
realistic in the extreme. 


January 13, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Gardner Hunting, in his adaptation of the story of I. V. Jefferson, has 
in "Redeeming Love," the Morosco release of December 28, given us a script 
with a distinct literary quality. The titles are a thing apart. If in 
reading them you note that the words remain on the screen so long that they 
may be reread, you do not, as usually may be the case, give vent to a growl, 
but reread them with a hearty appreciation of the literary skill of the man 
who conceived them. An example in point is the remark of the gambler 
libertine who has induced the young church member to elope. It is the 
morning after, and the girl, fearing she has been deceived, inquired how soon 
the marriage ceremony is to be performed. "Why worry over a mouthful of 
words and a scrap of paper?" asks her seducer. Disregarding the ethics 
involved, there is terseness, a revelation of a point of view. The 



production of "Redeeming Love," which was made under the hand and eye of 
William Taylor, does not depend upon the language of the titles, which as a 
matter of fact also are notable for their insight into or rather reflection 
of the mind of an earnest, sincere minister of the gospel. There is a real 
story, finely woven and of genuine interest. The picture is elaborately 
staged--the interior of the gambling house owned by the woman in the case 
being remarkable for its size and appointments. The titles, too, are 
excellent examples of illuminative work... "Redeeming Love" is a good all- 
around picture, one that will especially appeal to a high-class clientele. 

January 13, 1917 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

...The picture is a playing together of opposite types, the man of God 
and the woman of the world, who is redeemed, being in startling contrast as 
characters. Whether the picture will be accepted as a big offering will 
depend entirely upon the character of audiences receiving it. The role of a 
minister of the gospel is always a difficult one to make perfectly natural in 
pictures, and one the sympathy with which will vary. That the audience will 
sympathize with the heroine, which role is capitally handled by Miss 
Williams, there can be no doubt. She is wronged, and rather than take the 
usual way of correcting her past error, according to story books, and bearing 
the woman's burden for wrong done, she takes the advice of a haggard derelict 
who warns her to live fast and accumulate money, for her beauty will soon 
fade. She accumulates money by her wits and beauty, and when she has framed 
the lover of her girlish days into leaving unguarded a hundred thousand 
dollar fund in his personal care, she repents, and uses her own ill-gotten 
wealth to replace the fund stolen by her confederates . This is the redeeming 
love, and she is washed of her sins by it. The story is impressive, but 
except in the detail of the working out, is not new. There is hardly a 
really novel idea used, so that it depends entirely on the pleasing work of 
Miss Williams and Mr. Holding to get it over. It may or may not appeal to 
audiences, according to the class of patronage to which it is shown. The big 



theme, which of course can be used ten thousand times and not lose its 
effectiveness in story or picture, is the religious one. But the "best 
sellers" among novels are not those with religious theme, and we doubt if 
this picture will prove a box-office success. 

Happiness of Three Women 

January 20, 1917 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

"The Happiness of Three Women" is a splendidly produced picture 
unfolding a plot that is from a standpoint of construction an admirable 
effort. The story develops its complications convincingly, and the manner in 
which one incident dovetails into another is an adroit bit of story building. 
But one must regret that the material so finely woven was not of a more 
substantial nature. Fundamentally , "The Happiness of Three Women" is quite 
insignificant. The two important characters are drawn into complications 
because there is a jealous husband, who for all his threats seems incapable 
of becoming really harmful, and the complication results from a night 
watchman's word that the respected bank cashier is a crook. The reason that 
"The Happiness of Three Women" will provide an agreeable evening's 
entertainment is found in the handsome and colorful mounting given the 
scenario, and the excellent photography ... "The Happiness of Three Women" 
proceeds seriously from premises that are ordinarily the source of light 
comedy. There is little really dramatic in the play, but a remarkably pretty 
setting and some flashes of night photography immeasurably enhance a thin 
story which, fortunately, has well-paced action. 


January 27, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

There are three heroes, as well as a trio of heroines, in the Oliver 


Morosco photoplay, "The Happiness of Three Women." The theme, for this 



reason, is unique, and Albert Payson Terhune, the author, has dovetailed the 
different interests together very deftly. In fact, the twists and turns of 
plot recall the workings of a French farce, and admiration for the neatness 
with which the dramatist gets his three sets of loving hearts in and out of 
trouble occasionally outweighs the human interest in the play. "The 
Happiness of Three Women" is not easy to classify. It starts off, 
apparently, as a comedy, an innocent enough motor ride taken by a married 
woman and a former sweetheart being the first complication. A note of real 
drama gets into it, however, when the husband of one of the other heroines is 
accused of robbing a bank, and the auto riders, who can prove an alibi for 
him, dare not speak for fear of compromising themselves. The result, which 
is never very much in doubt, admits of a number of clever complications 
before it is worked out to the satisfaction of all concerned and the three 
sets of loving hearts once more beat in happy unison... The production is in 
keeping with the demands for generous and expert settings for the scenes. 

January 20, 1917 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

In this half-serious, half-amusing and wholly entertaining drama we find 
a handsome hero in the delicate predicament of having the happiness of three 
women depend on his testimony. It is an ingenious arrangement of a plot 
which serves to demonstrate how completely our lives are interwoven with our 
neighbors, and how our most casual act may affect the destiny of the family 
next door... The piece was adequately staged with a number of particularly 
effective scenes in the midnight joy ride. It is unfortunate that an author 
with skill enough to write a scenario of this type should permit it to appear 
under such a clumsy and meaningless title. Surely it would be possible to 
find another which would do justice to its really unusual and ingenious plot. 


Out of the Wreck 



March 17, 1917 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 


In "Out of the Wreck," Kathlyn Williams, supported by an admirable 
production, struggles with a part that is central in a story quite dark in 
tone and ordinary in its effects. The scenario, which provides a play within 
a play, develops realistically--potentially that is--a plot that never 
becomes anything more than a mere plot. The author's manipulation of the 
material is rather good, but all freshness has passed from these stories of a 
young woman trying to be good and finally being deceived by a man, who after 
the marriage reveals himself as a drinker and the possessor of other evil 
traits carefully concealed during the courtship. . .The settings and 
photography are excellent in every respect. Such a handsome production 
should afford audiences pleasure of a high degree. Certainly, the pictorial 
quality of the scenes help somewhat in lightening the effect of action 
greatly requiring a bit of brightness. 


March 17, 1917 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

"Out of the Wreck" is supposed to present so powerful and touching a 
story that it melts even the fey heart of a newspaper woman and causes a 
hardened reporter to "kill" a choice scandal that was to be featured in scare- 
heads in his paper. As a matter of fact, it is a sob sister melodrama of the 
most tearful variety with a heroine who revels in deeper and deeper woes 
until she finally weeps herself back to happiness ... Kathlyn Williams did her 
best with this lacrimose role and managed to infuse sincerity into the 
exaggerated situations .. .An old-fashioned melodrama of this type seems rather 
a divergence from the usual Paramount standard, but it will undoubtedly 
appeal to the lover of sensationalism. 


March 24, 1917 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 


The first impression of this picture is that it is entirely out of the 



class of other Paramount productions. It is a curious interweaving of 
magnificent scenic and artistic embellishment, common to all Morosco 
productions, with excellent and dignified acting by Kathlyn Williams, with 
the "Ten Nights in a Bar Room" type of melodrama, and something seems to be 
wrong... the story becomes commonplace and roughly melodramatic , with an 
appeal that it seems to us the intelligent audience accustomed to Paramount 
pictures will not get at all. We may be wrong, but the woman bullied around 
by a drunken brute, with no earthly reason shown why she should not leave him 
and seek protection in the resumption of an independent life, which she was 
leading before he met her, does not appeal to us with real sympathy. We are 
horrified, yes. We appreciate the struggle and the tense acting of Miss 
Williams. We are thrilled when she finally kills him rather than be brained 
by his drunken assault. With a too obvious attempt at "something different," 
the obvious plea of "self-defense" is not used, but she is acquitted by a 
jury "believing in the unwritten law." Miss Williams saves the picture from 
being ordinary. . . 

The World Apart 


June 9, 1917 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

This story, by George Middleton, gives Wallace Reid a chance to show his 
physical prowess again by rescuing a dance hall girl from the too violent 
attentions of the dance hall owner, and again by a fight in the dark with the 
villain of the piece, who has turned burglar. These "punches" are furnished 
at the beginning and the end of a well-knit heart-interest theme, using the 
always available worthy young man protecting the girl from the worthless 
skunk situation as its main idea .. .Wallace Reid does the best he can with a 
colorless role. The hero can use his fists, and that saves the story from 
being very flat. The villain's only variety of accomplishments as shown in 
the picture are losing money at poker games and falsifying bank accounts in a 



way so crude he appears to be very stupid--not even an interesting villain. 

We don't mean to say this is not good entertainment. For remember there is a 
punch at the beginning and the end of the five reels. And Miss Stedman is a 
sweet heroine, and John Burton does all he can to make a good villain part 
out of little. We like the acting and the production, but the story is weak. 
Without the clever Morosco titles and big mining camp scenes and other things 
that make us forget it is only an average story, we would say it was a very 
ordinary offering... 

June 9, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

...One detail mars the work of the producer. By some inexplicable 
oversight an excessively vulgar picture has been used as a wall decoration in 
one of the scenes. 

Big Timber 

July 7, 1917 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

"Big Timber" appeals to the spectator's eye, for the play unfolds in a 
picturesque locale and photography of an exceptionally rich quality reveals 
numerous scenes having pictorial beauty. The scenario is well constructed, 
and while it sets forth no characters or dramatic incidents that are not 
familiar to the average picture-goer, there is a continuous thread of 
interest. Kathlyn Williams, who co-stars with Wallace Reid, has a vehicle 
that is in every respect superior to the last two or three pictures in which 
she has appeared on the Paramount program. Wallace Reid, in a part that 
makes him middle-aged, is not in the least hampered by a mustache and gray 
hair. A melodramatic love romance, "Big Timber" deals with characters that 
look real and yet are not doers of convincing things... The forest fire is 
realistic. In this portion of the play the director gave the scenes 
considerable momentum and they move ahead at a fast and exciting pace. If it 



is nothing else "Big Timber" is reliable. For while few will be deeply 
impressed nearly all will be completely satisfied with the picture. 


The Varmint 


August 18, 1917 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

The many readers who have followed the doings of such characters as Doc 
MacNooder, the Tennessee Shad, The Roman, and The Varmint in Owen Johnson's 
serial stories in the Saturday Evening Post will more than enjoy seeing these 
true-to-life principals on the screen in a production brimming over with 
human interest. While this story is a typical boy's story and will have its 
greatest appeal among those of college years, still many others, especially 
those older heads whose school life is only a recollection, will receive this 
production as an entertainment of quality. How this lad entered a school 
with the express purpose of making things hum and how the professor took all 
of this right out of his make-up and made a man of him forms a study in 
psychology that is indeed interesting in the extreme. A most notable point 
of the story is the splendidly worked in contrast consisting of the love 
affair of the Varmint for the professor's daughter. Had this not been 
injected the story might have become monotonous, owing to the abundance of 
school life and boyish pranks, but this little sidelight acts as a seasoning 
and is offered in such a pleasing way that it gives a tinge of originality to 
the whole production. It is not of the "slobber" love variety but a truly 
realistic and wholesome attachment between the lad and the girl. The 
photography and the direction are presented in the usual style found in 
Paramount offerings. The atmosphere has been well maintained with nothing 
omitted that would in any way hinder the interest in the story. . .The types 
are all carefully selected and the sets and locations nearly perfect in every 
detail. "The Varmint" will undoubtedly take its place alongside many other 
Paramount successes, and it will more than please those fans who are looking 



for clean, wholesome and entertaining stories. 


August 25, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Readers of "The Varmint," the Owen Johnson story of college life that 
first appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, will welcome it in picture form. 
Gardner Hunting has made a five-part screen version, which Jesse L. Lasky has 
produced, the picture being under the direction of Wm. D. Taylor. Much of 
the story will appeal to the average patron of the screen. Allusions in the 
class room scenes to certain advanced points in grammar may be a trifle 
mystifying to those who have not known the advantages of a college education, 
but everyone will understand and relish the football game in which the hero 
figures, and the game fight he puts up against the entire school. The 
character of "The Varmint," christened John Humperdink Stover, has been 
faithfully and amusingly drawn by Owen Johnson, and the pranks of the plucky 
little braggart and his companions will be recognized as part and parcel of a 
college boy's experiences .. .The picture has been skillfully produced, but 
will owe a large measure of its success to young Jack Pickford. He suits the 
part of J . H. Stover, and consequently has little difficulty in bringing out 
"The Varmint's" best and worst points... 


North of Fifty-Three 


October 6, 1917 
EXHIBITOR'S TRADE REVIEW 


Splendid snow scenes and photography, together with a story with plenty 
of action and thrills, make this production a worthy attraction for the Fox 
program. It is a story of the great Northwest and as such offers that quick 
action and thrills that are usually found in stories of this kind. In 
addition to the excitement and deep-rooted suspense, there runs through the 
story an appealing vein of human interest which is very noticeable contrasted 



with a trend of comedy. These four elements, namely, action, thrills, heart 
appeal and comedy, are all woven into a story that will afford the majority 
of picture fans with an entertainment of unquestioned value. The wide 
expanse of snow scenes, the long photographic shots, and the artistic 
photography certainly afford a very pleasing and valuable background to the 
story. The details have been carefully looked after and the atmosphere 
thoroughly consistent throughout ... "North of Fifty Three" is a virile drama 
of the great Northwest and can be played to almost any class of audience. It 
has a good story, full of ginger and heart interest, and furthermore, it 
supplies a star of exceptional box-office value. It will without a doubt be 
a big boost for the Fox program. 


June 9, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

The recent Fox five-reel picture, "North of Fifty-Three," has the 
quality usually found in the cave man love stories and it seems to this 

reviewer that it is a little franker and a little rougher than the usual film 

of its kind. This is partly because the script doesn't take enough pains to 
develop the character of "Roaring Bill," played by Dustin Farnum, and to make 
the spectator enough of a partisan for him. The story opens with a scene in 
which we see him fondling children; but that is before we know what it is 
for, and the incident fails to sink deep into consciousness. Fie enjoys a 
fight; he goes 50-50 on a gold mine with a poor lunger just because the sick 
man can put up a stiff fight, and we can see that he has a bluff and hearty 
way with them. Then he steals the girl right out of her room at the boarding 
house and carries her off to the cabin in the mountains. The girl is taken 
by Winifred Kingston, but she does too little acting and her unconvincing 
attitudes rob the picture of effectiveness on her side. Yet the picture is 
real to this extent that, as nitrate acid always makes nitrate of silver on 
silver, so this picture will affect audiences as cave man stories are wont to 

do, and will do it markedly. This is what the picture is worth to the 

exhibitor who considers his audience. One of the picture's big assets is the 



background characters, of which there are many kinds, and nearly all good. 
Then it has some mighty fine natural backgrounds and sets. The acting, with 
the exception of the leading woman, is excellent. The young actress tries 
her best and is intelligent, but unimaginative . She will be better able to 
act a grown woman's knowledge of life when she is a few years older--how can 
she expect to do so before? The plot is clear. Its introduction scenes are 
not needed, are not made use of in the plot, and are rather unconvincing, and 
the same is true of the final denouement. It is a picture more apt to please 
men than women, or so it seems to this reviewer, and he is not certain on 
this point by any means. 


Jack and Jill 


December 1, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 


It all goes to show you cannot with accuracy prejudge a picture by its 
name. If the title of "Jack and Jill" does not ring any bells in the back of 
your head disregard the absence of the indefinable signals which sometime 
indicate to one how a certain picture is going to appeal to him. The story 
is of a boy and girl native to the pavements of N'Yawk, as the pair express 
it. It contains punches--two distinct kinds--the literal as well as the 
figurative. Those in the former category are administered with liberality 
all through the course of the story, and always where they will do the most 
good, also seemingly only when they are necessary. Jack Ranney discovers 
that in his good right there is a healthy wallop, and following the 
revelation matters begin to brighten up for him as well as for the faithful 
Jill. The action gives Jack Pickford a chance to show what he has acquired 
in the way of handling his mitts. The working out is not a glorification of 
the bruiser. Rather is it a demonstration of a young man starting out in 
life not on the most desirable lines and shifting over to a career which 
promises better for his future usefulness .. .The story opens in New York and 



shifts to Texas. There are stirring scenes in each locale--in the prize 
fight in which Jack gets the decision in the first round when its crooked 
managers had not calculated to let him win until the fourth, the attempt to 
ride the bucking animal, the "kidding matches" in the saloon, the attack on 
the ranch, and the battle with the invaders in which Jack does remarkable 
execution. The western atmosphere is full of appeal . Director William D. 
Taylor gives us big fields of desert, mountain and plain, scenes that will 
make for the popularity of the picture in countries other than the United 
States... It is a good cast and the picture is well made. 


November 24, 1917 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

"Jack and Jill" embraces a tale that might be considered a typical 
motion picture story. This is not said in any derogatory sense. Quite the 
contrary, the story is of a type that lends itself especially to 
visualization and has the unmistakable appearance of being written solely for 
the screen. It is simple, human, rife with action and has general 
appeal...The director has staged the production timely in every detail. 

Where the locale of the story is situated in New York slums, or the fight 
club, natural atmosphere has been established and when the spectator is taken 
out West a typical ranch with beautiful surrounding scenery has been chosen 
for a background. The pace of the action, which is rapid, is well 
maintained. Jack Pickford immediately wins the sympathy of the audience in 
the role of the fighter and throughout the picture he acts with ability. . . 


Tom Sawyer 


December 22, 1917 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 


As a photodrama "Tom Sawyer" is bound to arouse high expectations, and 


it is on that very account no easy proposition, but the screen version has 



been constructed with skill; the handling is in fine harmony with the mood of 
the story, exquisite in some of the details, and Jack Pickford responds to 
his opportunities so creditably that he completely won a large audience at 
the Strand by his performance. This is saying a great deal when it is 
considered that a very large number of people in the average audience are 
familiar with the principal scenes in the story and have formulated some 
preconceived ideas of their own how it should be presented .. .The atmosphere 
of the story is most perfectly preserved in the scenes depicting the 
gatherings of townspeople at the meeting house. The selection of church and 
street; the care shown in costumes and the absence of theatrical exaggeration 
completes a delightful illusion. We are not looking at a screen story--we 
are transported to the time and place of an actual experience and are 
participants in the events. This is truly high art, the more creditable that 
it must have been difficult to preserve so perfect an atmosphere. Even 
genuine sternwheel river boats are used when a search is made for the bodies 
of Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn, and a boon companion, at a time they were camping 
out on one of the low-lying islands of the Mississippi River. Besides 
fidelity and good taste in settings and exteriors, the director has added 
greatly to the general sum of values by amusing bits of psychology among the 
various types. The types have been well-chosen as a rule, and Jack Pickford 
carries his difficult role by sheer force of personality. He rivals the 
bright subtitles in provoking laughter and is conscientious in every moment 
of his impersonation. It is true that interest centers entirely on the 
characterization of the lead, relegating the balance of an excellent cast to 
the background, but his chances for error are correspondingly great, and he 
sails serenely through them all. The entire production will prove a big 
winner wherever shown and give satisfaction to those who look for a revival 
of interest in what has come to be an American classic. 


December 15, 1917 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 


...Jack Pickford seems to have caught the exact spirit of the part of 



Tom Sawyer, and he has painted a portrait that is delightful. Little 
artistic touches here and there added to a comprehensive understanding of the 
difficult role and appearance that carries out the preconceived notion of how 
Tom should look fairly brings the boy to life again. The supporting players 
are excellent and they add a deal of enjoyment to the picture. A careful 
choice of types has been made and the costumes are picturesque. "Tom Sawyer" 
was photographed in natural surroundings. That is to say all the scenes were 
taken in Hannibal, Mo., where Mark Twain laid the story and some of the 
houses and their adjoining yards have remained the same and appear in the 
picture. The atmosphere this gives can be appreciated. The director has 
arranged the action at an even pace, and although the story is more or less 
episodic, continuity has been established and retained. The detail work, in 
the interior scenes and where it has become necessary to place some 
properties in the exteriors, is an invaluable feature of the film. "Tom 
Sawyer" is among the notable screen achievements of the year. That it will 
draw capacity houses is certain. The manner in which the picture should be 
advertised is obvious. 

The Spirit of '17 

February 2, 1918 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

The patriotic appeal is the dominant feature of this production and will 
be the point that exhibitors will find to be its drawing factor. Whatever is 
found lacking in the consistent action of the story or the lack of novelty in 
the plot itself, there still exists that sympathetic touch and human interest 
that supplies the proper holding power. The sympathy is derived mainly from 
the use of about one hundred Civil War veterans. This in itself will excite 
the sympathy of the patrons and furthermore the very sight of them still 
offering their services for their country adds a touch of patriotism that 
will stir an audience's emotions. Upon this fact then rests the entertaining 



possibilities of the photoplay. The sets and detail work are of the typical 
Paramount standard. The atmosphere has been well maintained and the 
photographic work worthy of every praise. The cast likewise is 
exceptional . . . 

Huck and Tom 

March 16, 1918 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

"Huck and Tom," the further adventures of Tom Sawyer, strikes a new note 
for clean and wholesome entertainment. As in Tom Sawyer it is the human and 
natural touches upon which the success of this story depends. It's the 
adventures of a real boy and as such carries all of the necessary elements to 
appeal to the better class of picture audience. It does not depend to any 
great extent upon the imaginative, but offers in a simple yet interesting 
manner a story that is replete throughout with pathos and action. This is 
one of those stories that entertains by bringing up recollections of earlier 
days, especially with the more mature patrons, and when a story is able to do 
this there can be no denying the interest that it will arouse. The director 
has supplied a number of quaint human touches that blend in a consistent 
manner with the general appeal of the story. The details have been carefully 
carried out and the atmosphere well maintained from the first to the last. 

The capable direction has produced an even continuity that means much to the 
value of the photodrama .. .The distinct humanness of this story makes it a 
desirable entertainment for the better class of patronage. It has action, 
suspense and thrills, and linked together with a well defined heart interest 
supplies the Paramount program with an exceptional attraction and will prove 
a strong box office attraction for the exhibitor. 


March 16, 1918 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 



"Tom Sawyer" in picture form dealt only in part with Mark Twain's story 
of the same name, and so the producers saw fit to make another feature out of 
the remainder of the book. So here we have "Huck and Tom," a delightful 
comedy of youthful experiences, adventure and fun, breathing the atmosphere 
of our former days and consequently full worthy to bear the name of its 
distinguished and popular author. Its humor is so real in its reflection of 
young America's life and its spirit of adventure so sustaining that the 
writer is inclined to pass them by--dismiss them with the single remark, 
"sure-fire," and dwell with emphasis on the perfect atmosphere which Director 
William D. Taylor has injected into his picture. Mark Twain laid the scenes 
of Tom Sawyer's activities in Hannibal, Missouri, on the Mississippi River, 
and whether or not the picture company journeyed there to secure the desired 
locations, the fact remains that more suitable ones could not have been 
found. From the main street of the drowsy town to the home of the Sawyer 
children, a typical home of a family in modern circumstances, from the 
ghostly old grave-yard to the painted cave, from the deserted house on the 
outskirts of the town to the country court room, there is never a note struck 
that fails to resound with realism. This atmosphere, together with the 
costumes of the former generation, serve to transport the spectator from his 
theatre chair and set him down in the Hannibal of which Mark Twain wrote, in 
spirit at least... If the exhibitor has shown "Tom Sawyer," his further 
adventures as set down in "Huck and Tom" should certainly be served for the 
further delectation of his patrons, but let it be understood that the present 
picture is complete in every detail in itself--an ideal entertainment with or 
without its companion piece. 


His Majesty Bunker Bean 


April IB, 1918 
EXHIBITOR'S TRADE REVIEW 


Those who have read and reveled in the pages of the novel which forms 



the basis of this feature will be thoroughly pleased with its screen version. 
And movie patrons who have not had the pleasure of perusing the story will 
probably welcome its humorous situations with equal zest. There is but one 
fault to be found with the picturization of this well-known tale by one of 
America's most popular authors. Which is the introduction of a lot of wholly 
unnecessary slapstick comedy in the scenes aboard ship, when the hero, his 
bride and family are en route for Paris. Neither the book nor the stage play 
which followed the publication of the story in serial form in the Saturday 
Evening Post laid stress on the ocean trip, and why the continuity writer 
should have seen fit to add superfluous material to the witty inspirations of 
Harry Leon Wilson remains an unsolved mystery. Louise Huff, in the role of 
the flapper heroine, is at all times dainty and bewitching. Jack Pickford 
plays the part of Bunker Bean to the very life, and his impersonation of that 
timid convert to the creed of reincarnation is a study in psychology which 
ranks as one of the best roles in which he has yet appeared on the screen. 
Miss Huff acts with such brilliancy and enters so thoroughly into the spirit 
of her part that she is responsible for much of the picture's success .. .The 
photography leaves nothing to be desired. Handsome interiors, clever long 
shots, and fine lighting effects combine to make the feature an artistic 
camera triumph. It is a bright, lively comedy. 


April 20, 1918 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Humor of an unusual and refreshing brand makes up the greater portion of 
the Famous Players-Lasky production of Harry Leon Wilson's story, "His 
Majesty, Bunker Bean." This five-part picture was put into scenario form by 
Julia Crawford Ivers and is not above criticism as a piece of construction, 
but the comic bent of the characters and their doings and the acting of Jack 
Pickford and his associates conceal most of the picture's faults of play 
building. The serious situation in the book where Jack discovers that he has 
been cheated by the fortune teller and his mummy is stuffed with straw 
becomes comedy in the picture, which is quite proper. Everyone is going to 



laugh at a young noodle who sits up the night before his wedding worrying 
over a mummy when he has such an attractive bride-to-be as The Flapper, 
impersonated by Louise Huff .. .William D. Taylor has directed the picture 
cleverly. Jack Pickford is a likable and humorously effective Bunker Bean. 
The wistful note that makes Charlie Chaplin's comedy so human is also present 
in young Mr. Pickford's work. This actor has the touch of quaint pathos that 
is so valuable to the real comedian... 


April 20, 1918 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Improper subtitling has, to my mind, spoiled this picture, as it does 
not give the story a proper continuity. The impression you get is that the 
different scenes have no connection whatever with each other and unless you 
know the story it is difficult to understand the picture. It reminded me of 
old days when we had about twenty different subjects on a single reel... The 
star's acting is good, Louis Huff, as usual, very good. Director William D. 
Taylor did his best and with proper subtitling this picture could be classed 
as one of Paramount's best. It may please as it is, but you are bound to 
receive kicks. Picture is clean. 

(More reviews next issue) 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

Contemporary Reviews of Films Directed by William Desmond Taylor, Part II 

The following is another sampling of contemporary reviews of Taylor's 
films, spanning his career as film director. Some of the reviews have been 
edited to remove lengthy plot summaries, cast listings, etc. More reviews 
can be found in TAYLOROLOGY 24 and 78. 








Up the Road with Sallie 


April 20, 1918 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 


"Up the Road with Sallie" is a bright, breezy comedy exactly suited in 
every particular to the talents of winsome, pretty Constance Talmadge, and 
rejoices in the presentation of unique situations, each following hard upon 
the heels of the former, and each adding to the fun and mystery which make 
the plot a wonderfully complicated thing, preserving its interest to the last 
reel. The comedy that can keep the suspense quality in evidence from 
beginning to end, is always a screen winner, and here is one of the few which 
succeeds in so doing... Miss Talmadge has probably excelled all her previous 
screen successes in her portrayal of the madcap Sallie, who coaxes her staid 
aunt into the outer world of adventure. Daintily alluring, whether clad in 
the oilskin automobile costume warranted to defy rough weather, or in 
tailored gown or robe de nuit, her graceful figure and personal charm is 
exhibited to the best advantage. But it is the snap and energy she puts into 
her work that is principally responsible for the play's success .. .The 
photography furnishes a succession of beautiful views of winding highways and 
rustic surroundings. A number of deep sets and artistic lighting add much to 
the feature's appeal, and the closeups are perfectly posed and filmed. The 
picture as a whole is a distinct triumph for the Select studios. 

April 27, 1918 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Nothing but a guilty conscience or a bad case of indigestion will 
prevent anyone from enjoying the trip "Up the Road with Sallie." This five- 
part Select picture was adapted by Julia Crawford Ivers from the novel by 
Francis Sterrett, and was directed by William D. Taylor. It belongs to the 
list of never-did-happen stories, but that doesn't detract from its amusing 
qualities. It is all breezy, good fun, thanks to the vivacity and youthful 
charm of the star and the clever way in which the story has been put 



together. Constance Talmadge is seen at her best as Sallie Waters, and there 
is an air of wholesomeness about the entire picture that gives it a most 
agreeable atmosphere. . .One situation is a bit risque, but Constance Talmadge 
carries it off daintily and without the slightest trace of offense. 
Personality is a great asset on the screen... 


April 27, 1918 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

"Up the Road with Sallie," adapted by Julia Crawford Ivers from a novel 
by Francis Sterrett and featuring that ravishing comedienne, Constance 
Talmadge, makes a farce comedy, the sum and light fluffy substance of which 
is excellent. Its complications contain an abundant supply of humor and the 
author has shown a keen knowledge of human nature in his four principal 
characterizations that makes them beings of flesh and blood instead of rather 
impossible puppets; often the incumberances of a farce. The romance of 
Sallie and Cabot is fetching and pretty but the various love passages between 
Aunt Martha and Henderson with their petty jealousies and awkward 
protestations of affection are a rare combination of the human and the 
humorous. This mixture, not the least of the picture's many merits and which 
is apparent throughout the story, brings "Up the Road with Sallie" to the top- 
notch of picture comedy. The plot center around the various misconceptions 
of the four principals. Sallie and her Aunt Martha motoring in search of 
adventure take refuge in an empty but warmly furnished house during a rain 
storm. Other guests desiring shelter are Cabot and Henderson and 
circumstances and fragments of conversation supplemented by vivid 
imaginations result in each pair believing the other robbers. The rain goes 
on for four days and the romances start. An admirable supply of appropriate 
subtitles and funny twists galore keep the flow of comedy steady during this 
long episode, the main one of the picture. It has been treated expertly both 
by adaptor and Director William D. Taylor. Mr. Taylor, whose forte seems to 
lie in the production of the comedy picture has carefully restrained his 
subject from stepping on the offensive side of the line. Even when Sallie 



discovers she has climbed back into the wrong bed and that Cabot is also 
wound up in the covers, the effect is genuinely funny and so realistic is the 
surprise expressed by each of them that response to it will be multiplied. 

The rainstorm is excellent and the photographic effects achieved by Frank E. 
Garbutt are to be commended... 

Mile-A-Minute Kendall 

May 11, 1918 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

There is plenty of snap and dash in this bright comedy-drama which 
abounds in amusing situations and runs from start to finish without a break 
in the continuity. Also a pretty vein of sentiment is in evidence which 
balances the humorous phases of the play nicely, and taken on the whole it 
can be listed as an extremely desirable attraction. Jack Pickford gives an 
energetic and pleasing performance in the role of the impetuous young 
spendthrift--Jacl< Kendall--and Louise Huff's grace and beauty are strikingly 
manifested in her portrayal of the faithful Joan, to whose love and gentle 
influence the madcap hero owes his final success and reformation .. .The 
photography includes many handsome interiors, the scene of the banquet given 
by young Kendall to his chorus girl friends being especially ornate in its 
settings, and the country views present remarkably well filmed specimens of 
rustic scenery. There are a number of excellently posed close-ups and the 
lighting effects could not be improved upon. 

May 18, 1918 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

The prodigal son of Owen Davis' play, "Mile-a-Minute Kendall," provides 
another human comedy role for Jack Pickford. He is a realistic and likable 
prodigal. The part is in itself natural in conception and treatment and 



Mr. Pickford's handling of it is a skilled piece of acting from first to 
last. Even while seen as the thoughtless waster of his father's fortune, he 
is pleasing. He is thoroughly human when he imagines himself in love with 
the alluring Rosalynde d'Aubre of Lottie Pickford, and genuine to the last 
when success comes to him because of the love of Louise Huff's appealing 
Joan . . . "Mile-a-Minute Kendall" is the faithful picture of the rich, young and 
citified man of today. In mirroring this slice of life it is possessed of as 
much color and appeal as are the Tom Sawyer productions in which Mr. Pickford 
has appeared. Its space is about equally divided between human interest and 
comedy touches, a combination which always pleases. Gardner Hunting adapted 
and William D. Taylor directed. This team seems sure-fire. 


May 18, 1918 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

..."Mile-a-Minute Kendall" has none of the keen observation of life that 
made Booth Tarkington's "Seventeen" so satisfactory . Its fun is innocent, 
however, and the soiled dove lady is not at all dreadful. The production is 
never slighted. Louise Huff as Joan Evans and Lottie Pickford as Rosalynde 
could hardly be improved. Two of the parts are not well played. Jane Wolff 
is too tearful and depressed as Mrs. Kendall, and Jack McDonald burlesques 
the character of the country landlord to a painful degree. 

How Could You, Jean? 


June 29, 1918 
EXHIBITOR'S TRADE REVIEW 

Mary Pickford--That ' s All! A Marvel of youthful grace and heroine of a 
delightfully nonsensical comedy replete with light touches of sentiment, 
alive with wit, and a sure money winner wherever flashed upon the screen. 

As regards the plot, why there isn't any worth speaking of, and really none 



is needed. Because, after one has watched little Mary flitting to and fro, 
whether accompanied by cows, pigs, geese or their human equivalent--the only 
verdict is that the curly-haired little darling of filmland still reigns 
supreme upon her celluloid throne. The winsome leading lady is herself all 
through the picture. 'Nuff said! Because the chief charm of the film lies 
in the wonderful acting of Miss Pickford, as shown in the play of her 
expressive feature, the sly glances, the alluring wink, the shadowy change 
from grave to gay mood which in an instant works a lightning metamorphosis in 
a situation. This is not to say that the story is utterly devoid of purpose. 
It carries no complications that would burden the brain of an infant with 
unnecessary striving, but, nevertheless, adult as well as juvenile movie 
patrons are sure to yield to its lure... The little star fits her present 
vehicle like the proverbial glove and is well supported by a very competent 
cast... The photography includes a number of exceedingly beautiful rustic 
scenes, artistically tinted views of meadow, forest and stream, and cleverly 
executed long shots. 


June 29, 1918 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Mary Pickford 's "Stella Maris" showed her at her acting best. And there 
have been many others that earned her nothing but praise. Generally 
speaking, her pictures have steadily increased in merit and while her public 
seems certainly glad to see her in such productions as "Amarilly of 
Clothesline Alley," which is typical of the majority she has appeared in, and 
does not demand more like the Locke picturization , it seems reasonably 
certain that it will be dissatisfied with "How Could You, Jean?" In general 
getup this, her latest offering, resembles an elongated Mack Sennett farce, 
handled by a director acquainted with the mechanics and gags of knockabout 
comedy and tempering his scenes by beautiful backgrounds, camera work of the 
rarest kind, and a certain show of artistry in the more pensive moments of 
the picture. . .Certainly we never expected to see the dainty Mary attacked 
from the rear by a rushing ram and propelled over a cow pasture like a shot. 



This will register as a laugh, no doubt, but to our mind it immediately 
suggested Ben Turpin and Chester Conklin. Miss Pickford is a clever 
comedienne and needs not the indignified assistance of a battering ram... We 
do not mean to imply that "How Could You, Jean?" is by any means a dreary or 
boresome affair. When Jean, the aristocrat, enters the kitchen as cook, 
becomes acquainted with in awkward Swedish farm hand, is teased by the 
kiddies from next door and when she discovers herself falling in love with 
Ted, whom she believes of the same ilk as the Swede, there are chances for 
comedy of the tried and true Pickford type. Miss Marion's subtitles also 
assist the picture in no small measure. But after all something possessed 
with a slight trace of drama, something a little more polite is expected when 
we see Miss Pickford 's name on the screen. And it is expected because she 
has given us something dramatic and politely comical in the past... 

June 29, 1918 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

...The construction of the story could be vastly improved, but the 
spirit is good clean fun and the production reveals country scenes of quiet 
beauty that are refreshing to the soul. Mary Pickford's arch wink, radiant 
smile and deft comic methods are given full play in the character of Jean... 

Johanna Enlists 


September 14, 1918 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

That there is no necessity for sombre mood in stories of present-day 
military atmosphere is delightfully illustrated in "Johanna Enlists," and she 
actually does enlist as Mary Pickford in the American Artillery regiment 
which gave her support in the play. The regimental action and encampment 
near the house of Johanna of the story is real and is cleverly incorporated 



in the movement of the play at every stage of its developments. This 
realism, some humorous sub-titles and Miss Pickford's artistic interpretation 
constitute the main values, but they are winning enough to please almost any 
American audience. The story is a very frail fabric .. .Most of the sub-titles 
are bright and humorous, but those which get outside of the action into 
narrative could be eliminated without serious loss to story interest. 

"Johanna Enlists" should please every Pickford audience, and many more 
besides. 

Captain Kidd, Jr. 

June 1919 
PHOTO-PLAY WORLD 

The charming personality of Mary Pickford is given full scope for a 
display of itself in this new little play, which was written from the stage 
piece by Rida Johnson Young. While Miss Pickford may have done bigger 
pictures, she has done few more engaging ones, for the humor and the pathos 
and the love element are very cleverly distributed, and the scenes are 
managed with a view to making the most of the slight dramatic attributes and 
the rather more pronounced comedy phases... 

May 3, 1919 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

"Captain Kidd, Jr.," may be summed up as a lightweight drama and 
paperweight comedy, which fact makes it hardly substantial enough for feature 
length. That the piece holds together remarkably well is sufficient evidence 
that it has been entrusted to skillful hands. What it lacks in dramatic 
substance is counterbalanced by the spontaneity of the action, the humanness 
of the characterizations, the artistic quality of the production, and above 
all, the measure of admirable acting turned in by the star and her players. 



The offering is a reminder of some of Mary Pickford's first pictures in that 
it exacts no demands on her personality other than to appear bewitchingly 
feminine, nor does it tax the imagination of the spectator. All one has to 
sit back in his seat and watch the players nurse the anaemic thing along and 
give it a breath of life... A bit of the action is grossly exaggerated, 
particularly in the representation of small town life. One rube character, 
the "constabule , " nearly spoils the story in his ridiculousness and almost 
makes us think that he might have been loaned by Mack Sennett. Otherwise 
everything is in its favor. The picture may be brittle, but its thin 
properties are mildly amusing... 


May 3, 1919 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Let no possible laugh escape, was the rule governing the making of 
"Captain Kidd, Jr.," the latest Artcraft picture with Mary Pickford as the 
magnet. . .Opening in the second-hand book store of a quaint old Scotchman 
whose granddaughter is the guiding spirit of the place, the first third of 
the picture is human, brisk of action and sufficiently novel of situation to 
entertain all classes of Pickford fans. With the shifting of the locale to a 
small town in New England a greater change takes place in the classification 
of the characters and the humorous nature of the picture. Keystone comedy of 
the get-the-laugh-at-any-price sort supplies the fun from then on, a 
burlesque constable of the broadest type and the longest, thinnest legs being 
the chief comic cutup... Some spectators will vote the constable a huge 
success, others will find him too much in evidence, while still other devoted 
admirers of the star will wish he had been left out completely. . .Victor Potel 
as the comic supplement constable is always true to type and will be heartily 
relished by those who are willing to laugh and ask no questions. The 
production is up to standard. 



Anne of Green Gables 


November 22, 1919 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

Somebody described Mary Miles Minter as "a ray of sunshine shot with 
sapphire," which seems a pretty and fitting way of putting it. At any rate 
Miss Minter is a beaming, radiant "eyeful" of youthful charm, and "Anne of 
Green Gables," her newest photoplay, a Realart offering, is by all means an 
attractive setting. For sentiment "Anne of Green Gables" has something 
almost as pretty as the heroine of the proceedings. There is little beside 
sentiment in the play and at times it becomes a bit sticky and perhaps the 
story receives a somewhat attenuated telling, but for all around purposes 
this offering is splendid in design and execution. It should be hailed as a 
bit of fresh and charming entertainment and serve as pleasant relief from the 
tense tone and mood of the highly melodramatic feature pictures of the 
current market. Miss Minter is, of course, the whole show. The beginning, 
middle and end of "Anne of Green Gables" depends upon her for whatever appeal 
there is contained in the play. . . 


November 22, 1919 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

...The whole story is sweet and wholesome--even Anne's adventure with 
the striped "pussy"--and the different stages of her development from 
pigtails and knee dresses to young womanhood are followed with every 
attention to beauty and truthfulness of background and the genuine New 
England atmosphere called for by the story. William D. Taylor, the director, 
chose a wonderful old place for the home where Anne finds love and happiness, 
and many of the locations are rare examples of rural landscape effects... 

A simple, clean story which is just what it claims to be, the merit of "Anne 
of Green Gables" is the fidelity with which it brings out the better side of 
humanity and enables its lovable heroine to enlarge greatly her circle of 
great admirers. Mary Miles Minter has the youth and personal charm required 



for the part of Anne, and responds quickly and convincingly to the 
character's varying moods... 


November 29, 1919 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

There are some very good characterizations in this picture and it is 
this array of excellent types that registered best with the reviewer. The 
continuity, the mountings, and the photography are all up to present day 
standards but after an auspicious opening the director evidently believed he 
should inject the so-called "punch" in the action and possibly "forced" his 
performers to "act" and thus destroyed some of the naturalness of the later 
scenes. To those who like the "Anne" series of stories by L. M. Montgomery, 
and their names must be legion as these stories enjoyed a wide vogue, this 
picture should suitably entertain. It is a simple theme and will undoubtedly 
afford the keenest enjoyment to those who like the sort of entertainment 
provided by Chautauquas and Lyceum courses. For a blase and confirmed 
picture fan this picture will not register so heavily, although it should 
satisfy all classes. But its strongest appeal will be in the smaller towns 
and the neighborhood houses in a nice community. . . 

Huckleberry Finn 


February 28, 1920 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

It is a glad day indeed when we can renew our old chumminess with Huck 
Finn and Tom Sawyer, kings of adventure, explorers, pirates, and adepts in 
all the arts of boyhood. To be sure this is not the screen debut of either 
of the young heroes of the Mississippi Valley, but there is more of the 
spirit of the genial Mark Twain and more of the breathlessness of high 
romance in this particular narrative of their careers than in either of their 



preceding film ventures .. .To William D. Taylor must be given unreserved 
praise for the way he has caught and transferred to the screen the mood of 
the original story. The Mississippi country itself, or something very much 
like it, furnishes a background that is both authentic and picturesque, and 
through the whole play Mark Twain lives and breathes again...It is with real 
joy, then, that one is able to proclaim that the film versions of these 
cherished stories are worthy to take their places beside their printed 
originals. . . 

Judy of Rogues' Harbor 

March 6, 1920 
NEW YORK DRAMATIC MIRROR 

Despite the hard work that Mary Miles Minter does in "Judy of Rogues' 
Harbor,' this hectic melodrama fails to convince, as was shown at the Rialto 
by the snickering of the audience that was heard in absurd situations. There 
is too much display of brutality that does not suit the personality of Miss 
Minter. However, a notable cast helps to create a little interest in the 
weird conglomeration of incidents that are brought forth on the screen... It 
is hard to believe that William D. Taylor is responsible for the direction. 
Most of the time it is merely bad and never does it rise above mediocrity. 

The story recalls the early days of the motion picture when nothing was 
supposed to be logical or interesting so long as it was a picture that moved. 
Nowadays, however, heavier demands are made on photoplays. 

February 14, 1920 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Imagination has not been a governing factor in Mary Miles Minter 's 
latest production, "Judy of Rogues' Harbor." Having not read Grace Miller 
White's book, from which the adaptation is made, we are not in a position to 



state how closely it follows the original, but it looks to us that either the 
author has been unduly theatrical or else the director has not used his 
imagination. The picture takes a long time in getting started, due 
principally to establishing a wealth of characters. And they are brought 
forward in four different sequences. Mr. Taylor has wasted an enormous 
amount of good and inoffensive film by having his players go through scene 
after scene to establish relations and conditions that could have been shown 
in a few episodes with a few well chosen subtitles. And speaking of 
subtitles, many of these are crude and bewildering, with the result that the 
action is often hindered. There is too much concentrated effort expended in 
showing every little incident in the relations of the characters. The 
picture is hectic melodrama with a vengeance and it capitalizes as its 
dominant idea the theme of happiness. Yet its thought is completely 
subordinated by a prominent display of brutality and lust. There is no 
central character in the accepted sense since the other figures seem quite as 
important as Judy. The plot becomes involved so that every melodramatic 
ingredient is utilized. And when the story is finished one cannot say that 
truth is a vital factor. Weird touches are discernible throughout the 
action. Coincidences and conveniences are worked overtime. One can ask a 
deal of perplexing questions concerning the development of the picture. Miss 
Minter succeeds in making herself appealing in the title role, but hectic 
melodrama is not her forte. Theodore Roberts stands out in a character 
study. 


February 14, 1920 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Admirers of the stories written by Grace Miller White will be delighted 
with the screen production of "Judy of Rogues' Flarbor," made by Realart with 
Mary Miles Minter as the persecuted heroine. Like "Tess of the Storm 
Country" it is filled with melodramatic happenings, the good folk being very, 
very good and the bad folk very, very bad... There are two features of the 
production that will satisfy the most ardent lover of the beautiful: certain 



of the exterior long shorts, and several of the close-ups of Mary Miles 
Minter. In the language of the circus poster: These features alone are worth 
the price of admission. The character of Judy is well within the star's best 
line of endeavor and she brings to it the youthful charm so essential to its 
success .. .William Desmond Taylor has shown good judgment in his selection of 
local color. The scenario is rather overcrowded with incident owing to the 
necessity of compressing the novel into six reels, but there is heart 
interest in every foot of the six reels. 

Nurse Marjorie 

April 3, 1920 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Realart has chosen an English story in this one for Mary Miles Minter. 
Whether it will amuse an American audience with its "lord and lady, duke and 
duchess," atmosphere remains to be seen. But we will say this for it and for 
the benefit of those who do not understand these well written English 
classical stories, it is one of the best of its kind ever produced, being 
written by Israel Zangwill, a skilled portrayer of English life. There's one 
great fault with pictures of this kind, however, and it is the same in stage 
productions, they're liable to be a bit slow and draggy, caused no doubt on 
account of the characters, whose life and surroundings are give more to 
quietness and dignity than to activity. Still, we have seen American 
audiences, especially of the elite class, sit through and enjoy pictures of 
this type profoundly. This feature offsets the monotony by the introduction 
of two characters whose love affair adds plenty of action and interest to the 
production. The picture might be a little draggy in the hospital scenes but 
makes up for this in the many comedy situations introduced between the lovers 
and again in the last two reels between the hero and Marjorie's supposed 
mother, who does not hesitate to smoke a pipe and offer another to the 



dejected lover. All told it is a classical story, well written, with a 
pretty star, who plays her part well and a supporting cast which could not 
have been selected with better judgment. It should interest, especially 
among the elite. 


April 3, 1920 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

The clean, wholesome quality of the Realart production, "Nurse 
Marjorie," cannot be denied. Its star, Mary Miles Minter, as pretty as ever, 
is still the prey of a desire on the part of both director and scenaroist to 
play up her winning personality without sufficient concern for the dramatic 
values of the story The picture has a good opening, presenting an amusing 
group of English and Irish types, whose relationship provides a comic 
situation. Miss Minter 's work is attractive by force of her beauty and 
youth, but she still adheres to mannerisms which are not a mark of 
professional proficiency. The picture is much at fault in construction, and 
is padded with unimportant details, which detract from the strength of the 
production. The scenes in the fish emporium are worked hard for comedy 
effects, some of which get over individually. Whether or not it is in 
accordance with Israel Zangwill's intention the matching of a member of the 
House of Commons with the supposed daughter of a fish dealer, as presented in 
the unsavory fish kitchen of the picture, fails to be convincing. The scenes 
in the lame boy's room in the nurse's home, are sure to please, and Frankie 
Lee is a clever little actor. On the other hand one grows out of patience 
with superficial attempts at comedy in the room of the "blind man," otherwise 
John Danbury who has had an operation to eliminate a squint. The production 
would be improved by cutting. Lydia Yeamans Titus, Arthur Hoyt and Frank 
Leigh do conspicuously good work. 


Jenny Be Good 



May 15, 1920 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

If this picture were cut to five reels--it now runs six--and some of the 
unnecessary scenes "chopped out," and many of the sub-titles changes so as to 
give more expression to their meaning, Realart would have a pleasing Mary 
Miles Minter feature which should interest and amuse the patrons and bring 
satisfactory results to the box-office. As the production stands, there are 
too many scenes introduced, many of which could easily be eliminated, as they 
are not of vital importance and tend rather to detract than add to the 
interest of the story. And again these scenes are introduced in a way that 
might cause confusion to the average person, for they seem to jump ahead of 
the story and then back to it again, instead of finishing with one sequence 
before going into the other. The star is her usual self in appearance and 
action and the direction is up to standard and shows a carefulness in the 
handling of the star and attention to detail especially in regard to the 
sets, some of which were lavish, and the exteriors, many of which were 
beautiful, that could not be excelled... 


May 15, 1920 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

If individual scenes from "Jenny Be Good," a Realart production, based 
on a story by Wilbur Fauley, were culled for criticism, there would be found 
many that would live up to an artist's idea of the beautiful. Unfortunately, 
however, the dramatic qualities of the picture are weak; and if the 
production had been made in four reels instead of six, the result would have 
been much better--condensing of the story interest would have added punch to 
the drama, and livened up the interest generally. The dope interest in the 
picture should be eliminated. Mary Miles Minter continues to present a 
pretty picture, and it is not her fault that sickly sentimental sub-titles 
are allowed to mar the seriousness of the drama. Her director is still 
inclined to centralize the star to the general detriment of the picture... 



The Soul of Youth 


August 28, 1920 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

The spirit of Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger has fallen upon the author 
of "The Soul of Youth," and the William D. Taylor production is full of the 
simple expedients of these celebrated writers of juvenile fiction. There is 
the same struggle with an adverse fate and the same rise to fame and fortune 
that always marked the path of the earlier heroes. Naturally none of the 
delightful humor and deep understanding of boyhood to be found in the Mark 
Twain stories directed by Mr. Taylor appear in the present story. Its 
incidents are of the kind most easily understood by the youthful mind and are 
cleverly calculated to awaken sympathy for the homeless hero and the half 
starved mongrel that is his closest companion .. .The picture is practically 
the first recognition of a demand for original juvenile fiction in the 
movies, and its reception by the general public will be watched with a good 
deal of interest by the industry in general. Lewis Sargent vindicates his 
selection as the featured player of the cast. He is natural and human at al 
points of his performance and presents a character at once likable and 
appealing. . . 


August 28, 1920 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

. . .The picture opens with all the tenseness and dramatic action of "The 
Man Who Came Back" and closes with all the boyish realizations of Booth 
Tarkington's "Clarence." The first five-hundred feet or more gives us some 
of the best melodrama seen on the screen for some time. Swinging from the 
scenes of Pete Moran and his "woman" to the orphanage; to the court of Judge 
Ben Lindsey and then to the home of the Hamiltons, where The Boy finds the 



only real home he has ever known, the cameraman has caught some excellent 
drama and placed the youthful Sargent in a way to give a good account of his 
stewardship as a screen luminary. . . 

The Furnace 

November 20, 1920 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

...The story is not essentially original, yet there are some new twists 
and moments of suspense that score heavily. The sub-titles are clever and 
some of them give good food for thought. The settings are good--the wedding 
scene at the church being exceptionally beautiful. The lawn party is very 
pretty, and the wind-storm that arises when the party is at its height is 
very realistic. The carnival scenes in the ballroom are spectacular ... "The 
Furnace" is a good dramatic photoplay for people who think, and probably will 
enjoy its greatest success in the highest class houses. 

December 4, 1920 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Whatever merit the original story contained certainly hasn't been taken 
advantage of in the screen adaptation. There is very little plot material 
present, the idea being based upon a honeymoon quarrel which is such an 
inconsequential matter that it is amazing how it ever appealed to the 
sponsors as picture entertainment. A word or two by the parties involved in 
the quarrel would have brought peace, but for five reels their foolish 
conflict is forced with nothing tangible in the way of logic or argument or 
drama or anything else than a grand spread. William D. Taylor has been given 
a good sized check-book and he has gone the limit in staging the picture. 

Fie has designed some massive sets and others which are thoroughly in harmony. 
In fact the one redeeming thing about the offering is its production. 



No expense has been spared to make it lavish. If as much money had been 
spent for a good story the result would have been different. The characters 
move about like so many puppets entirely at the whim of the director. Some 
of their actions and arguments have very little sense about them. For 
instance, the wife who walks around in an amazing variety of gowns asks a 
masculine friend to lend her some money. Her husband is rich enough to 
provide her with funds. There is no foundation for many other scenes and 
situations. The figures are moved about from London to Monte Carlo to 
Scotland to Canada and one has difficulty in keeping track of them. They 
flit around from one room to another with equal speed. There is really no 
head nor tail to the thing. Inconsequential as the quarrel between the 
honeymooners is, the development of their "spat" is even more lacking in 
substance. The title is meaningless unless one is led to believe that the 
married couple must be purged of their selfish whims in the crucible. The 
characters extract no sympathy from the spectator. Mr. Taylor has piled on 
the detail and given stress to every little incident. And drama is missing; 
likewise reality and truth. Agnes Ayres doesn't get beneath the surface in 
her characterization , although she commands considerable attention with her 
beauty and distinctive costumes. Theodore Roberts is good as usual in a 
crotchety role. Milton Sills and Jerome Patrick are rather wooden in their 
portrayals--which is not to be wondered at considering the spineless plot. 
There is a good church scene representing the marriage ceremony. It is the 
only true touch in the picture. 

The Witching Hour 


March 12, 1921 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Probably no stage play of the last twenty years has offered the picture 
producer richer or more spectacular opportunities than Augustus Thomas' "The 



Witching Hour." This drama, one of the first to make use of the latent 
dramatic possibilities in that mysterious fact of hypnotism--a fact which 
still to some remains a theory and is therefore the more fascinating--seems 
to have been molded in the exact form or mold so dear to the scenario writer 
and director. Considering the essentials of the play, its theme, its 
involved but always gripping plot (a plot certainly possessing a murder 
puzzle, the solution of which is beyond the average patron), its dual love 
interest and its powerful melodramatic highlights, it is peculiar that a 
director of the skill of William D. Taylor did not make more of it. What 
strikes us as the most obvious flaw of the production is the too abundant use 
of subtitles. Subtitle writing is an art only as long as the author of the 
printed words seeks to clarify or emphasize the pictured action. When the 
author of the subtitle finds it convenient to supplant the action with 
references to important complementary scenes, the result is a give-away to 
the spectator that the scenario writer or director has not done his business 
in the way of picturing the drama itself. In other words, "The Witching 
Hour" is poorly adapted for the screen. It seems hurried, careless--the 
possibilities of the original have not been grasped--not even suggested. The 
psychology of characterization , the rich and vital action, the tense 
situations and climaxes--these are missing. The picture carries some fine 
lighting and some extravagant settings. These cannot compensate for the lack 
of drama. Elliot Dexter heads a cast composed of many of the most reliable 
members of the Lasky stock company. But even Dexter seems to be wandering a 
bit. Even in the famous dramatic scene, when he tells the villain to drop 
the gun, that he "can't pull the trigger," he seems more inclined to 
emphasize the attractiveness of his own profile than the actual force of the 
situation itself. "The Witching Hour" will attract patronage--that is 
certain what with its various advertising accessories of the production. The 
question whether it will please its large houses is another matter, however. 
The original material is so well known that it seems exceedingly difficult to 
judge the picture on its own merits--the ghosts of the play and the initial 
picture production made from it stalk about and are inclined to mock the 



various scenes and sequences in the present adaptation. 


March 12, 1921 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Splendor of treatment characterizes this production of "The Witching 
Hour" from the magnificent scene of grand opera at the start through other 
notable ensembles. The director is obviously in sympathy with the mood of 
the play, for it is handled with that quiet and effective realism 
characteristic of the author's finest work for stage performance. Whether or 
not the telepathic and hypnotic premises are sound, there is preserved 
convincing probability of incident and character, and this is strengthened by 
a cast admirably chose... As show at the Rialto Theatre to a large audience, 
"The Witching Hour" held close attention and provided fine entertainment . 

Sacred and Profane Love 


April 30, 1921 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

Elsie Ferguson has in "Sacred and Profane Love" an adaptation of her 
stage play which was adapted in turn from Arnold Bennett's novel, "The Book 
of Carlotte." Not being familiar with either the book or the play we cannot 
say whether the screen version is faithful or not. But it never seems to get 
beneath the surface. Somehow the plot and characterization appear 
artificial, which is probably due to the inability of the sponsors to catch 
the psychology of the theme. If one criticizes the title one will be forced 
to criticize the play too, for it does not carry two versions of love, but 
does show the length at which a heroine will go to regenerate a man through 
the call of romance .. .The scenes are mostly transitional and the action jumps 
around at the convenience of the scenarist and title writer. In fact what 
would be real dramatic situations are glossed over, with the result that no 



deep note is sounded. The heroine is charmed over the pianist's 
interpretations and her love is depicted as profane when she gives herself up 
to him. Such a love is never painted in this fashion by the majority of 
screen writers. . .The best sequence in the picture is the awakening of love in 
his apartment when they play a duet together. The subsequent episodes 
detailing the triangle note strike an artificial discord, principally because 
of the heavy and wooden performance of Thomas Holding. Some may criticize 
the elaborate furnishings and costumes of the heroine as inconsistent with 
the characterization . It is a picture which seldom moves with vital action. 
It is often wordy and dull. Mr. Taylor has contributed some good individual 
scenes, but these seldom score because there is no motive behind them. Miss 
Ferguson has very few moments to display any emotional talent. 


April 30, 1921 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

...On its artistic side this episode is flawlessly acted and produced. 
There is not one touch of vulgarity about any of the incidents. 

Mr. Bennett's psychology is never at fault. As a truthful picture of well- 
bred profane love it is without a blemish. The heroine of this adventure 
secretly fed her mind upon "Mademoiselle De Maupin" and Darwin's "Origin of 
Species," an injudicious combination, to say the least ... Elsie Ferguson is 
easily equal to the part of Carlotta. The complicated emotions of the young 
English girl who learns the difference between sacred and profane love by 
practical experience are portrayed by Miss Ferguson with rare sympathy. 

Conrad Nagel makes the pianist a living personality, and the rest of the cast 
is of good quality. The production is excellent in every detail. 

Wealth 


July 9, 1921 



MOTION PICTURE NEWS 


Cosmo Hamilton has stopped, temporarily, skating on thin ice with his 
screen essays. His latest contribution, "Wealth," has nothing in common with 
the eternal triangle and the trespassing figure of the moral leper. Instead 
he has used an ordinary theme based upon the curse of money and has dressed 
it up with obvious, though fairly interesting dramatic situations. Hamilton 
becomes a trifle tedious in presenting the lesson to be learned from the idea- 
-since his characters and plot and incident are stilted and they are placed 
in well grooved scenes. The picture does serve however, in presenting Ethel 
Clayton, in a role which enables her to express her well grounded talent for 
emotional expression. It is a sympathetic drawing which is offered here-- 
that of the poor, struggling artist who marries a wealthy "playboy" and 
discovers that money cannot buy happiness. William D. Taylor has given the 
picture a splendid production, as well as seeing to it that the action 
progresses with very little recourse to dialogue. The discriminating 
spectator will notice, however, that the latter sequences are forced--that 
what takes placed is introduced for dramatic effect rather than for any 
regard for logical climaxes. Particularly is this true when the husband and 
wife are separated for a brief time. The introduction of the baby and the 
subsequent death has no reason to be incorporated except to stress the 
conflict engendered by a dominant mother-in-law. The infant's death is 
certainly not pleasant and will invite criticism from feminine patrons .. .The 
director has failed to touch upon the human touches which are noticeable in 
an elusive way. An instance is given when the young father fails to look in 
on his child before his departure. There is very little intimate incident-- 
the director following the author's idea to stress the conflict and the 
lesson. It is not a picture which will live in the memory, it being simply 
an average program release. 


July 9, 1921 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 


...At times the tale is irritating rather than entertaining ... "Wealth 



is a smart but superficial analysis of American life. The acting and the 
production go a long way toward rendering the theme and its deductions 
acceptable. . . 

Beyond 


September 17, 1921 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

"Beyond" is a very eccentric series of episodic scenes in which 
spiritualistic propaganda and a temperance lecture are added to a feminine 
"Enoch Arden" in a way that can scarcely fail to appear ludicrous to the 
average fan. The authorship of this weird concoction is laid at the door of 
one of England's greatest playwrights, Henry Arthur Jones, a man famous for 
his skill at dramatic construction and his ability to write plays in which 
wholesome lessons are presented entertainingly . Either Mr. Jones has little 
respect for the intelligence of picture audiences or he has absorbed too much 
English spiritualism. At any rate the material he has provided for "Beyond" 
is neither skillfully constructed, convincing in plot or well written in 
titles, although some of the latter are unmistakably original and not the 
work of staff writers ... Ethel Clayton and a capable cast appear in 
innumerable scenes which require titles to explain what is going on and which 
never show any continuous action or interesting incident. The "ghost" of 
Ethel's mother shows up ever so often to explain that everything will come 
out all right, but she never tells her anything that will aid in bringing 
this about. All in all it is a very unsatisfactory picture unless one is 
uncharitable enough to view it as a comedy and about the only place it may be 
expected to go over is at a spiritualistic camp meeting, for unlike 
"Earthbound" it has no theme worthy of respect nor technical construction 
unusual enough to command interest. 



September 17, 1921 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

. . .The material for the story is generally interesting but the big 
dramatic points seem to miss fire and the death of the second wife a trick of 
the dramatist's to bring about a happy ending. Through the fault of either 
the director or the actors, the news that Geoffrey Southerne's wife has been 
lost at sea does not drive home as it should, and there is a feeling of 
perfunctoriness about most of the complications... 

Morals 


February 4, 1922 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

Heart interest predominates in this picture, which is beautifully 
photographed, well directed and ably presented by an excellent cast of 
players. Possessing a powerful melodramatic value, the melodramatic 
sentiment is never overdone, its sentiment is clean and wholesome and 
suspense holds sway throughout the whole production. As a stage attraction 
this adaptation of Locke's popular novel made a great hit, and we miss our 
guess completely if the film version doesn't make the patrons of the silent 
screen sit up and take notice. Director Taylor has performed his task with 
admirable judgment, bringing out the strong points of the story exactly where 
they are needed, without making the too frequent mistake of his 
contemporaries of slopping into excess sentimentality. Exhibitors in general 
should find this feature an excellent drawing card. The helplessness of the 
heroine, abandoned to the cold mercies of a great city, makes a powerful bid 
for the audience's sympathy, which holds good to the end... The continuity is 
unbroken and the action moves rapidly. 


January 7, 1922 



MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

"Morals" is an especially fine picture from any angle that interests you 
most, but from the standpoint of the exhibitor it can be said that its chief 
feature is its real human appeal . It embodies this quality to such a strong 
degree that it is no snap judgment nor over emphasis to state unqualifiedly 
that "Morals" will meet with success wherever shown. It is the sort of 
picture that meets with general response .. .The entertainment value of the 
present adaptation is sure fire. The qualities that go to make up this last 
fact embrace every department from the story all through the entire course of 
production to the editing. The plot resembles a silk thread, thin but 
thoroughly strong enough to hold up the interest: but it is the manner of 
treatment that has enhanced its power, just as it was in the original novel. 
It contains genuine sentiment without being sentimental. William D. Taylor 
has staged the production with extreme good taste and an eye for all the 
possibilities to bring out the human appeal . . . 


January 14, 1922 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

. . .A better selection could not have been made than that of May McAvoy 
to appear in the charming role of Carlotta--the girl raised in a Turkish 
harem but who escapes to the Occident and is befriended by a bachelor who 
possesses an indifference to women. One may appreciate the subtle quality of 
romance in this situation. And trust Miss McAvoy to discover every whim and 
impulse in the drawing. The role is similar to her Grizel in "Sentimental 
Tommy" in its wistfulness and appeal . Or perhaps it is the manner of the 
star's interpretation. Whatever it is, she makes the part wholly lovable and 
endows it with an appeal that is irresistible ... It is a picture that is 
finely adapted. There is much of Locke's charm of situation about it. Also 
the characterization is well established. The director has brought out all 
the little details besides giving substance to the broader scenes. 

Pictorially the offering is a gem. The interiors are well conceived and 
executed with fitting harmony. "Morals" possesses considerable human 



interest. It may be light in the general aspect of its theme but there is no 
denying its power to please anyone in search of innocent entertainment... 




The Green Temptation 


April 1, 1922 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

Admirers of underworld drama will find much to please them in this 
picture which provides pretty Betty Compson with numerous opportunities of 
demonstrating her ability to play a triple role, in which she appears as a 
member of an Apache gang, a dancer par excellence and finally a Red Cross 
nurse. There are thrills galore, plenty of rapid-fire action, an interesting 
love story and a finale in which hero and heroine conquer all obstacles to 
their union and presumably live happy ever afterward. No expense has been 
spared in the filming of this production, which is remarkable for its 
luxurious settings and beautifully photographed. Despite its numerous 
complications, the plot is easy to follow, the continuity being well 
preserved and the feature, which was given a hearty reception when shown at 
the Rivoli Theatre, New York, gives every indication of winning popularity. 
The Apache den scenes are very realistic and the regeneration of the heroine 
is brought about in a manner which is bound to secure plenty of sympathy for 
that resourceful young lady. . .There are many handsomely filmed interiors, the 
long shots are skillfully executed and superb lighting effects distinguish 
the entire picture. 


April 1, 1922 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

. . .While the story will not bear too close scrutiny as to probability 
nor profit by a very close examination from the coincidence angle, it is 
interesting. For one thing it provides a rapid shift of scene, embracing 



views of several stratas of life, principally in Paris. Also it makes for 
variety of action. The continuity is chunky at times, but it is as closely 
knit together as possible, taking into consideration the extended time of 
action and the many changes in locale called for by the story. William D. 
Taylor, who directed the picture, grasped the many opportunities for a 
producer to display his versatility, with the result that he has injected 100 
per cent atmosphere in each divergent locale. And the action staged within 
these interesting scenes is staged in a way that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


April 1, 1922 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 

For about the first half of this picture, nothing of recent release can 
eclipse it in atmosphere, incident, action or acting. Afterward there is a 
slump that brings the average down to just a good picture that gives Betty 
Compson wonderful acting opportunities and Theodore Kosloff a fine role as an 
international crook. The principal fault of the tag of the story seems to be 
that its perfect continuity of the first three reels becomes episodic and 
involved. You see the heroine, an Apache thief, join the Red Cross in France 
to escape arrest and then you are told that her experiences have purified her 
soul. So far excellent. Then come detached sequences that have to be 
explained by titles in which all the principal characters are brought 
together again in America by dint of much dovetailing and with considerable 
melodrama in connection with the theft of a certain emerald that has first 
figured in the story when the local was in Paris. Miss Compson is the 
dominant figure of the first part of the story and never has she appeared to 
better advantage and never has her particular type of beauty been so 
appealing. There has been a most painstaking attempt to make a really big 
picture. Nothing in the way of sets, costuming, atmosphere has been stinted. 
There is a fine cast of types playing even the bits. The camera work and 
lightings are exceptional. The direction, William D. Taylor's last work, is 
above reproach... 





The Top of New York 


July 1, 1922 
EXHIBITOR’S TRADE REVIEW 

There is nothing extraordinarily original about the plot of this 
picture, which offers the "poor but honest and beautiful working girl pursued 
by a wealthy chap with evil intentions" for its heroine, a type with which 
movie fans are extremely familiar. But the subject matter is so well handled 
by the director, the late William D. Taylor, and cleverly acted by a capable 
cast of players, that there is no hitch in the action and one's interest in 
the fortunes and misfortunes of pretty Hilda O'Shaunnessey doesn't peter out 
before her final triumph over adverse fate and snaring of a perfectly good 
husband. "The Top of New York" is likely to win favor with that large class 
of film patrons who are keen on sentiment served up in generous measure, with 
villainy defeated and virtue properly victorious .. .The camera work throughout 
is of the best quality, the roof and tenement views are realistic and good 
lighting prevails. The action moves swiftly and the continuity is unbroken. 

June 25, 1922 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 

Sonya Levien, from whose story "The Top of New York" was made, and the 
people who made it must be steadfast believers in the tried and true. "The 
Top of New York," which was the featured attraction at the Rivoli last week, 
has been assembled like a Ford car out of standardized parts. Watching the 
picture, one feels that if any part broke down the chauffeur of the 
projecting machine would have no trouble getting another part of fit--a few 
feet of film from any picture showing around the corner could be dropped into 
place without anybody knowing the difference. All the elements that have 
gone into photoplays from the very beginning are in "The Top of New York"-- 



the poor-but-honest shop girl with the invalid brother for whose sake she is 
almost willing to be less poor and far less honest; the low comedy aunt with 
the sharp tongue and the heart of gold; the predatory shop owner who tries to 
buy the P. but H. S. G.; and the noble artist who paints in a silken jacket 
and a most romantic lack of faith in women. Add to these one drunken husband 
for the low comedy aunt, one spinster saleswoman, Santa Claus, the tenements 
and several shots of Christmas in the stores, and you have pretty nearly all 
the parts required for any picture of this type. As a reflection of life, it 
is utterly and completely false, but as an entertainment for those people 
who, if they do not believe in fairies, have never ceased to believe in 
Bertha M. Clay, it is well nigh perfect. There is no doubt that there is a 
public for "The Top of New York" and that this public will enjoy the film 
very much indeed. George Hopkins, the scenario writer, and the late William 
Desmond Taylor, who directed the film, did their best to minimize its 
conventionality, but what a pity that the Lasky organization should so 
persistently waste May McAvoy on such trivial material. The leading role of 
Miss Levine's story calls for no ability to act--so why hand it to May 
McAvoy, who can--that is, when she's given a chance? The only consolation 
about the picture is the thought of what it might have been had it issued 
from less expert hands. And this is rather sorry comfort! 


July 1, 1922 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

"The Top of New York" relates a sob story in such a way that what might 
have been made maudlin is deflected into direct sympathy, human appeal and 
genuine sentiment. Many things have contributed to this result but the most 
outstanding are the manner in which the picture has been directed and 
atmospherically mounted and the selection of an able cast comprised of 
players that give fine performances , and in each instance seem just the right 
person for the role. With the pathos is intermingled a generous supply of 
comedy that comes as welcome relief considering the story is laid in sordid 
surroundings. . . 



July 1, 1922 
MOTION PICTURE NEWS 


Cinderella has returned again disguised as a New York shop girl who 
meets her Prince Charming on the roof of her squalid home. There is nothing 
new or novel in this story. It is entirely too long and filled with 
stereotyped characters and situations. And the director has stressed the 
sticky sentiment to the point where reality never has a chance. You look 
upon this poor, but sweet, Irish girl whose chief interest in life is 
centered upon her little crippled brother. For company she has a garrulous 
aunt, the latter's besodden husband, an employer who would bring her to 
shame, and a struggling artist bereft of his wife. This group strut through 
a series of scenes filled with the moss-covered stock situations. . .You can 
see the happiness building from the first reel, though the suffering figures 
must experience severe trials before good fortune smiles upon them. As it is 
made in California the snow storm never appears genuine. However, it adds in 
suggesting pathos for the youngster during a "blizzard" and he is forced to 
find shelter. The subtitles are many, which, of course, makes the picture 
look padded. The chief fault of the offering is in burying May McAvoy's 
talents. The star who played Grizel never has a chance to ring a true note. 

A blonde wig covers her attractive dark hair--presumably to keep in character 
with the idea that all shop girls are blonde. It is an old-fashioned picture 
in every department and only the sentimentalists will appreciate it. 

Back issues of Taylorology are available on the Web at any of the following: 
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What is TAYLOROLOGY? 

TAYLOROLOGY is a newsletter focusing on the life and death of William Desmond 
Taylor, a top Paramount film director in early Hollywood who was shot to 
death on February 1, 1922. His unsolved murder was one of Hollywood's major 
scandals. This newsletter will deal with: (a) The facts of Taylor's life; 

(b) The facts and rumors of Taylor's murder; (c) The impact of the Taylor 
murder on Hollywood and the nation; (d) Taylor's associates and the Hollywood 
silent film industry in which Taylor worked. Primary emphasis will be given 
toward reprinting, referencing and analyzing source material, and sifting it 
for accuracy. 

Blanche Sweet 

Blanche Sweet was one of the actresses whose correspondence was found 
among the effects of William Desmond Taylor (see TAYLOROLOGY 64). Below is a 
selection of contemporary interviews with her, published between 1915 and 
1922. Two other interviews with Blanche Sweet were reprinted in TAYLOROLOGY 
36 and 63. 








April 1915 
K. Owen 
PHOTOPLAY 

The Girl on the Cover 

"Once upon a time" began the first contestant in the 1144th annual 
Ananias tourney, "there was an actress who detested publicity--" 

"S'enuff!" Shrieked the other contestants in anguished chorus. "You 

win ! " 

"I accept the prize." 

By all the rules of the game this interview should begin with some 
reference to that good old bromidic standby "What's in a name?" and a liberal 
use of saccharine superlatives in explanation of how much sweeter than her 
name is Blanche Sweet. There should also be a generous display of adjectives 
in telling about those wonderful eyes of the famous Jesse Lasky star, but 
after dashing madly through several Robert Chambers novels in an effort to 
find a description of feminine eyes that would do justice to Miss Sweet, 

I give it up. I can say confidentially, however, that if she ever turned 
those whatchumacallem eyes on me and asked me to please jump off Mount Wilson 
or out of an aeroplane, I'd take a chance of surviving by trying to land on 
my head. 

It was rather astonishing to be told by an actress who is so widely 
known as the heroine of "The Escape" and "Judith" and "The Warrens of 
Virginia" that this was her first "really and truly" interview. (Not because 
I doubted her word but merely in the interest of accuracy, I asked a few 
diplomatic questions in a press agents' caucus the next day and discovered 
that Miss Sweet was "impossible" from a publicity standpoint, that she just 
wouldn't "stand for anything.") 

"I find it hard to explain just why I always disliked publicity," said 
Miss Sweet. "But I never wanted them writing me up as something or other in 
private life that I wasn't and I never wanted to talk for publication about 



the intimate facts of my life because it seemed so much like taking the 
public into partnership in something I wanted for myself alone. All the time 
I was with Mr. Griffith, to whom I owe everything of success I have attained, 
he respected my wishes concerning personal publicity, although I can see now 
that it was asking a great deal of him. The public has some rights in the 
matter because we are all more or less dependent upon the public." 

We were sitting in Miss Sweet's daintily appointed apartment in a big 
white house perched on one of the green-garbed side-hills that adorn Sunset 
Boulevard within "walking distance" of a half dozen big "movie" studios. 

A white-haired grandmother with whom Miss Sweet lives filled the dual role of 
chaperone and prompter. There wasn't much prompting to do, however, and she 
devoted her attention assiduously to knitting a pair of socks for some 
Belgian or other. 

"No go ahead and ask questions," declared the little actress, bracing 
herself and turning on one of those dazzling Sweet smiles. "Only--" this 
with some degree of finality--"don't ask me if I like to cook, because I 
don't. Why, I couldn't fry an egg fit to eat. And--" seeing me look at the 
baby grand in the corner of the room--"as to music, you can say that I 
perform much better on the piano for the screen, than I do in real life. 

I really haven't a hobby worth mentioning except my work and I love that. 

I have only one great desire and that is to keep my youth and enthusiasm. 

They are the greatest assets of a motion picture actress. To keep both I try 

to keep busy all the time, go to bed early and get up with the sun." 

I tried to say something complimentary about her youth. 

"Of course I'm not so awfully old, but I am no beginner in the pictures 
by any means. Mary Pickford jokingly referred to me and herself the other 
day as old-timers, and we really are, because we both began at the old 
Biograph in New York. It was nearly six years ago when I began in the 
pictures after playing child parts on the stage and one of my first parts was 

the new year in a New Year's play, so you see I was pretty young." 

Miss Sweet is a native of Chicago, and she really likes Chicago, but 
five winters in California have made her an ardent Californian. And then, 



besides, she went through the San Francisco earthquake as a child and was 
educated at Berkeley, the home of the University of California, where she 
rounded out her education after her first stage experience, by taking a 
special course at the University. 

"I was just young enough to enjoy every minute of it," said Miss Sweet 
of the big Frisco shake-up, "and the only time I was frightened during the 
disaster was when a neighbor who had gotten up from a sick bed, came over to 
our doorstep where we were sitting watching the fire, and dropped dead. 

I think of him every time I see someone die for the films, because he did it 
so quietly and without any fuss at all. That would never do with us!" 

"Well, how about motoring?" I falteringly demanded, still searching for 
the hobby. I had stopped at the curb a moment to admire a pretty little 
white touring car with black stripes and a monogram that had a "B" and an "S" 
intertwined . 

"Of course I like it and it is really very thrilling to drive downtown 
in the traffic. I just learned to drive a month ago and some pedestrians 
have had some very narrow escapes. I almost ran down a man yesterday. 

I thought at first he was Mr. Griffith's press agent whom I dodged for about 
a year and was just a little disappointed when I saw it wasn't. Of course I 
would hate to hurt him, but I certainly would like to make him dodge just 
once. " 

"What sort of roles do you like best?" trying a new angle. 

"The kind in which I can wear one costume from start to finish," was the 
ready answer. "It's an awful trial keeping track of a half dozen gowns 
during the filming of a big feature. And then there's the dressing. I have 
dressed in an automobile with a lot of people standing around out on a 
location and it is no fun. But we cannot expect everything to be the way we 
would want it. 

"Every time I feel out of sorts because of the difficulty of doing a 
part right, I think of the poor directors. Do you know that I can't conceive 
of any harder life than those poor men lead. We may have a little trouble 
occasionally , but the director has it all the time. I never could understand 



how they can retain any semblance of good nature after the trials they have. 
Yet one could not find a more charming man than Mr. Cecil DeMille, my present 
director, or a more patient one than Mr. Griffith. If we were living in the 
days of the saints, I know of a half dozen directors who could qualify." 

Quite unusual, isn't it, for a "movie" star to sympathize with a 
director? But then, Miss Sweet is an unusual girl. Yes, still a girl--not 
quite 19, despite the fact that she considers herself an oldtimer and picks 
her hats, as she naively admits, with a view to making herself appear 
youthful . 

Another unusual thing about Miss Sweet is her taste in reading. She 
likes to read about the war, but is still undecided as to her preference for 
the ultimate victor. She is especially interested in submarines and talks 
like a naval expert about the new German submarines which have a steaming 
radius of 2,500 miles. By introducing the subject of her favorite part, 

I discovered that Miss Sweet likes "The Escape" better than anything she has 
ever done, although it nearly ended her career. While seeking atmosphere in 
the New York slums during the filming of the Armstrong play, Miss Sweet got 
some that was tainted with scarlet fever microbes and spent seven weeks in a 
hospital. Her illness held up completion of the play nearly two months and 
it was finished in Los Angeles. She also likes "The Warrens of Virginia," 
her first Lasky picture, recently released. 

"I thought it would be strange going to a new company after my long 
association with Mr. Griffith's company," she said, "but they treated me just 
too lovely for anything when I went to the Lasky studio and I enjoyed every 
minute of my work in 'The Warrens.'" 

Then I was told in strictest confidence who Miss Sweet thought was the 
greatest film actress and who she thought was the funniest actor, and fearing 
that I might forget what part of the interview was confidential and what was 
not I looked at what passes for my time-piece and discovered that I had been 
there an hour and a half. 

D. W. Griffith once said that Miss Sweet was the greatest natural 
actress in filmland. He says it yet, though she has "jumped" to the Laskys. 



As for myself I can imagine no better vocation that a steady job interviewing 
a Blanche Sweet every day, if there were any more to interview. 


October 2, 1915 
M. Owston-Booth 
PICTURES AND PICTUREGOER 

A Sweet Half-Hour 

"You don't mind me getting on with the make-up, do you?" asked my victim 
with a charming smile when, preliminaries over, I had taken a chair by her 
dressing-table for a quiet chat. I assured her that I did not, and inwardly 
blessed Fate and a good chauffeur for getting me to the studios in time to 
become a spectator of so important an event. It was an opportunity I 
wouldn't have missed for the world. 

I believe I hinted at something of the kind to Blanche Sweet, for I 
distinctly remember that there was a little pink blush on her cheeks when she 
made me familiar with a box of delicious chocolates and begged me to feel at 
home . 

"I can scarcely help feeling that," I said, "when you give me so kind a 
reception. In fact, you make me so much at home that I am almost forgetting 
I have come to you on business." 

She opened her eyes in mock distress. 

"Oh, dear! how very formidable that sounds!" 

I laughed. 

"Yes," I assured her; "I come as deputy for the British public, and I 
know you will--" 

"Just how many pages am I to fill?" she interrupted, gazing at the 
notebook in my hand. There was a wicked little light in her eyes that was 
quite irresistible; and we laughed together. 

"I am sure there must be lots to tell me about yourself!" I pleaded. 



"No, there really isn’t much that's interesting," she corrected, 
modestly; "but at any rate I'll fire away or you will be getting impatient." 

She gave her chair a businesslike little jerk, and looked seriously into 
the glass. 

"My first theatrical appearance I remember very vividly," she began. 

"I had gone to New York with my mother, and was seeking a position on the 

stage. We had a letter to Thomas Wise, who was then about to star in 'A 

Gentleman from Mississippi.' Mother did my hair up and let me put on my 

first long dress, and sent me to see him. After a talk--this was at the 
theatre--he sent me to see William A. Brady, the producer, who was standing 
in the wings. Mr. Brady looked at me, and then called to Mr. Wise that he 
could not use me. Mr. Wise asked the reason, and Brady said, 'How can I use 
a leading woman who is not old enough to have all her teeth yet?' 

"It was true. I was just getting my second crop of teeth, and had a big 
vacant space in the center of the upper row! 

"Shortly after that I went to the Biograph and got a job as extra girl 
in the pictures. Nearly every one was an extra then, and no one received 
more than a pound a day. Mary Pickford was there, Florence Lawrence, and a 
number of others. The first picture I appeared in was 'A Corner in Wheat,' 
and then I was far, far in the background. At that time one was a leading 
woman one day and an extra the next. The first picture I played lead was 
'The Long Road.' I think it was Miss Pickford's turn to hold up the back 
wall that day." 

"You came into prominence as 'Little Blanche?' I queried. 

"Yes," the fair-haired star admitted; "but for some time I was not 
properly on the stage. I varied my career with intermittent periods of 
study. I would get tired of the pictures or the stage--I was principal 
dancer with Gertrude Hoffman for quite a while--and then fly to California 
for a few months at school. When I became tired of study I would go back to 
work. " 

"Quite an ideal arrangement , " I broke in, with enthusiasm. "You have 
really had a most interesting life." 



"I don't know." She shrugged her shoulders. "I have never had to take 
any daredevil chances as lots of us do. And I never played heavies either"-- 
after a brief mental review--"I suppose because I am a blonde. No blonde can 
look like a villainess. I have always been the heroine or the fair-haired c- 
h-e-i-l-d, whichever it chanced to be. 

"And your favourite role?" I put in. 

"Ah, my favourite role--that was Judith of Bethulia. But I loved my 
part in 'Home, Sweet Home,' and in 'The Avenging Conscience' too. In fact I 
love all my roles, and live through them so earnestly that often I imagine 
myself to be some one else when the day is done. After acting in 'Stolen 
Goods' I remained for some little time under the impression that I was a Red 
Cross nurse ! " 

"Should you like to be one?" I asked. 

"I should. But I have just fixed up a contract with the Jesse L. Lasky 
Feature Play Company, and am working hard in the new series of Lasky-Belasco 
productions now being staged for the screen. They are all well-known 
dramas," she explained, "and I make my first appearance in 'The Woman,' 

'Sweet Kitty Bellairs,' and 'The Warrens of Virginia.'" 

"And is it true," I ventured, "about the record-breaking salary?" 

She admitted that it was. 

"Really it is delightful, and I am perfectly happy at the Lasky studio. 
Every one, from Mr. Lasky down, is trying to turn out the best in moving 
pictures, and one feels inspired. I had a little fear when I first went 
there, because I had been accustomed to the same director for so long, and 
many directors are noisy and excitable--f righten one out of one's wits. The 
first time I saw Cecil B. De Mille (the Lasky director) I thought he was that 
way, but he is as quiet and considerate as one could wish. He gets the best 
work out of his cast, too. Everything is done just the way he wants it, but 
without any fuss. Even in the big battle-scenes of 'The Warrens of Virginia' 
he was not a bit flustered." 

Miss Sweet paused a moment as she threw back her head to view her make- 
up in the mirror, and I noted that, although slim, she had the true athletic 



figure of the American woman. 


"Are you fond of sports?" I asked, a little irrelevantly, perhaps. 

"Indeed I am," came the ready reply. "I go to all kinds of sports. 

That is, I intend to go in for all kinds, but I never seem to have the time. 

I am driving my own car now. I have an owner's and a driver's licence. I'll 
never forget the day I went down to get my driver's licence. I wanted to 
drive up to the place in such a grand manner they would come out and beg me 
to accept a licence with their compliments. Naturally I was nervous, and 
nearly wrecked a couple of telegraph-poles before I finally managed to stop 
in front of the place. I am all right now." 

I happened to note a surreptitious glance at the watch on milady's 
wrist, and suspected that I was hindering work. 

"I would like to ask you one more question, Miss Sweet," I said as I 
rose to go, "Are you married or not?" 

She looked at me with just the least suspicion of coyness in her bright, 
laughing eyes, "I am only eighteen, remember?" 


April 1916 
Roberta Courtlandt 
MOTION PICTURE 

The Girl Who Reads Tennyson Between Scenes 

It all happened at the studios of the Lasky Company, just a short time 
ago. Since joining this company, Blanche Sweet has been usually elusive to 
magazine people, for there doesn't seem to be anything she cares to say for 
publication, but despite this, I persisted, hoping that I might possibly 
persuade her to divulge some of her past life. 

Mr. McGaffey, publicity director of the Lasky Company, was my guide 
through the labyrinth of stages, props, directors, actors and scene-workers. 
We encountered Laura Hope Crews very hard at work in one set. In the next 



one, a scene from "The Explorer" was being rehearsed, and in the scene were 
Lou-Tellegen , Dorothy Davenport and Tom Forman, all hard at work. And then-- 
marvelous sight--there was Geraldine Farrar, hard at work under the direction 
of Cecil B. De Mille, and playing opposite her was Wallace Reid. 

It was all so very, very interesting and I should have liked immensely 
to have stopped and looked on for awhile. But Mr. McGaffey forged straight 
ahead and I, perforce, followed. 

In a shady, cool corner we found the object of our search, curled up 
with a book, looking very cool and comfortable. Business of introductions. 
Business of scared interviewer asking for a "Chat." Business of Miss Sweet 
puckering her straight brows and looking pathetic. 

"Oh, please let's don’t bother about interviews. It's too hot," she 
pleaded. Mr. McGaffey seemed to think we might safely be left alone, so, 
with a serene look, he hurried back to the office, and Miss Sweet and I 
settled down and began getting acquainted. 

"It must be a mighty interesting book to keep you reading it on a day 
like this," I suggested, with a meaning look towards her book. 

For answer, she turned the title-page towards me, and I realized with a 
little surprise that it was a volume of Tennyson. Any girl who spends a 
warm, lazy morning reading Tennyson certainly has my sincerest respect. 

"I am very fond of him," she confided, with a little, lazy smile. 

"I like Lord Byron, too. I adore Kipling," she added shamelessly; "and for 
fiction give me Phillips Oppenheim." 

My respect was rising by leaps and bounds. 

"Do you often spend your mornings this way?" I asked. 

"Hardly," she laughed; "I seldom have a morning that I can spend this 
way. Today I was to have worked in 'The Secret Sin,' in which I am doing the 
double role of the twins. So I came down to the studio all primed for work, 
only to find that I wouldn't be needed for an hour or so. And the hour 
doesn't seem to be finished yet," she answered gaily. 

"What companies have you been with, save Lasky, Miss Sweet?" I ventured. 

"Biography, then Reliance (Mutual, you know), and now Lasky. I've been 



in Motion Pictures for six years," she answered, a little wearily. 

"Were you on the stage before entering Motion Pictures?" I persisted. 

"Yes, as premiere danseuse with Gertrude Hoffman. But after my first 
work in pictures, I didn't care for the stage any more." 

"And where were you born?" 

She sat up, with a little bored gesture that was rather amusing because 
of the twinkle in her blue eyes. She pretended to straighten the disorder of 
her blonde hair, then she sighed and dropped her hands in her lap. 

"So it's going to be an interview, after all," she sighed, with an air 
of utter hopelessness. "Very well. What is to be, will be, I suppose. And 
who am I that I should dare to attempt to stop the tide of destiny? Where 
was I born? Chicago, in 1896. I suppose the date of the month doesn't 
matter?" 

"No," I muttered, so delighted at the other information that I wouldn't 
be greedy and insist on more. 

"Do you care for photoplays, other than your own? Seeing them, I mean?" 
I stammered. 

"Yes, indeed. I am in inveterate photoplay fan. I think every player 
who has any ambition at all, any desire to get ahead in his work, should 
spend as much or more time seeing other people's pictures as in his own. 

I think that only by comparison and good hard work can we hope to succeed. 

And it is my highest ambition to reach the zenith of a professional career." 
Her voice was very sweet and earnest as she made this little preachment. 

"What pictures have you most enjoyed seeing, Miss Sweet?" 

"'The Warrens of Virginia,'" she answered promptly, "and 'The Escape.'" 

"And will you name some of the great photoplayers?" I persisted. 

"Of course. I'll name some that I consider the greatest--Mary Fuller 
and Mary Pickford. I enjoy their work on the screen more than any others I 
have ever seen." 

"I suppose you are interested in woman suffrage?" I asked. 

"Decidedly I am interested in it," she said, with a bit of flash in her 
blue eyes, "but I can't say that I approve of it. Men have managed things 



pretty well so far--let them continue. I don't think a woman has any 
business in politics, except in so far as any woman can influence her 
husband's vote," she returned. 

For the rest, before she was called to work, I managed to discover that 
she lives with her grandmother, since she was unfortunate enough to lose both 
parents when she was quite young. She is a very sane, level-headed young 
girl, who has her eye on a certain goal and who means to get there some day. 

She designs all her own frocks and hats and often constructs them as 
well, when her duties at the studio will permit. She is fond of motoring, 
swimming, hunting and dancing--chiefly dancing, for it's her greatest 
pleasure--outside of the letters she receives from her admirers and friends. 

She is also in favor of censorship of films, and she is single, heart- 
whole and fancy-free. 

In appearance, Blanche Sweet is about five feet four inches in height 
and weighs about one hundred and thirty. Perhaps her hair has contributed 
more than any other physical characteristic to make her famous--it is thick, 
fine-spun and of a wonderful pale gold color. She hasn't a nickname, though 
in her Biograph days she was known as "The Biograph Blonde." 

As a parting word, see Blanche Sweet as the twins in "The Secret Sin." 

I am sure you'll like seeing it quite as much as I enjoyed interviewing the 
dainty star. 

February 1918 
Sue Roberts 
MOTION PICTURE 

Where Flave They Gone? 

. . .Fleartened by the success of my first endeavor, I set out on the trail 
of Blanche Sweet. 

Good luck alone was responsible for my being fortunate enough to get a 



trace of her. I happened to be lunching with a friend when he remarked, 

"I had tea with Edna Purviance the other afternoon, and who do you think is 
in New York with her?" 

"I don't know, I'm sure," I answered, boredly. 

"Blanche Sweet." 

"Blanche Sweet!" I shouted excitedly, at last seeing an opportunity of 
satisfying those thousands of unanswered missives, "Where is Blanche Sweet?" 
that had been raining on me like shrapnel. 

"Quick, tell me where she is," I commanded. 

"Knickerbocker Hotel," was the salient reply. 

Forthwith luncheon was forgotten. I excused myself breathlessly and 
never did find out whether the meringue glace I had already ordered was eaten 
by my friend or the waiter. 

At the Knickerbocker Hotel I sent up my name. 

"Would Miss Sweet see me?" 

"Miss Sweet would, and please go right up to Room 1000." 

Mignonette in an old-fashioned garden, lavender chiffon under the pale 
light of the new moon, the delicate fragrance of garden violet in a dewy 
spring morning--these are just a few of the impressions that Blanche Sweet 
suggested to me as she placed her rather frail white hand in mine. 

"Tell me," I began, "your main reason for being in New York." 

"Mainly, I am here to buy clothes. But I am not going to spend a whole 

lot of money. I am going to get only what I absolutely need. I can't bear 
to spend money on gowns when all those poor wretches are starving and dying 
of want 'over there.' Why, today, when I was walking up Fifth Avenue and saw 
all those big, wonderful fellows clad in khaki filling the sidewalks and 

street corners, only waiting for the chance to sacrifice their lives for our 

liberty, I felt it was positively sinful for me to be planning costumes in 
purple and pink chiffon. I felt so absolutely selfish, yet it is business 
for an actress to be well dressed." 

"Won't you tell me, Miss Sweet," I questioned, "why you left the 


screen? 



"There comes a time in everybody's life, I think," mused this fragile 
bit of Dresden china, whose round blue eyes seemed to be looking either far 
into the past or into the future, I couldn't tell which, "when everything 
goes wrong. Ever since last December I have been very ill. It just seemed 
as if one thing followed on top of another. It was just a case of overwork. 

I felt as if I would like to scream every time any one spoke to me, and I am 
far from temperamental by nature. You see, I had been working for six years 
steadily" (I might mention here that Miss Sweet started in the pictures when 
she was very, very young) "and during all that time I never lost one week's 
salary. I never even took a week between going to Griffith from Biograph and 
from Griffith to Lasky. During all that time I had to be on hand for fear I 
should be wanted. I was under a constant nervous tension, and at last my 
strength gave out, that's all. And so I have been taking a rest, a vacation, 
for I felt that I deserved one." 

"Will you tell me what you have been doing during your absence from the 
studio?" I questioned. 

"I have just been resting and doctoring and living in Los Angeles like 
an ordinary human being, with an occasional visit to 'Frisco. I have been 
feeling so much better lately that I thought a change would interest me, and 
so one day I suggested a trip to New York and asked Edna Purviance if she 
wouldn't keep me company. She was charmed with the idea, and asked Mr. 
Chaplin if she could take the time between pictures. He said yes, and so we 
started, accompanied by Adele Rowland. We stopped off in Chicago for a 
couple of days, then came on here. New York is doing me a world of good; the 
air is so bracing and it makes one feel so alive to walk with the scurrying 
crowds in the brisk air. We have had reunions with Alice Joyce, Mabel 
Normand and Marie Doro and many other of our friends, and we are taking in 
all the theaters and shops just like any other human beings that come to New 
York solely for a change." 

At length I ventured the momentous question, "When are you going to 
return to pictures, Miss Sweet?" 

"I can't tell you that," she said. "We are going to remain in New York 



three weeks and then return to Los Angeles. Just at present I feel that I 
still deserve a vacation. Remember, this has to make up for not having one 
for six years. I really haven't felt like working at all, but now that I am 
beginning to feel so much stronger, I am commencing to itch to get back into 
harness. However, that is all in the future, and I really can't tell you 
anything more definite at present." 

All of which, I assure you, wasn't spoken as easily as it sounds, for 
only by frequent questioning did I gain these answers, for, as Blanche Sweet 
said: 

"Even when I first started acting with Biograph, I couldn't bear to talk 
about myself. I always used to say, 'Oh, send some one else to tell them, 
can't you?' And it is the same way with flattery. Of course I like to hear 
sweet things--every girl does--but flattery always embarrasses me terribly. 

I always feel like running away whenever any one starts to compliment me, and 
although I feel that I belong to the world because it gives me my living, 

I do dread publicity; talking about oneself seems so egotistical." 

Verily, Blanche Sweet is a fragrantly fragile garden violet who got 
mixed in with the hothouse roses by mistake. 


May 1918 
Harry Carr 
PHOTOPLAY 

Waiting for Tomorrow 

Blanche Sweet lives in a house at the top of a hill where she waits for 
tomorrow. 

There is a school of philosophy which contends that everything we do in 
this life has an inner significance. We take it into our heads to move from 
Newman street to Olden avenue; that signifies that we have slipped back into 
the past--and so on. 



Perhaps then there is a special significance in the fact that Blanche 
Sweet has gone to live in a lonely house on the top of a hill where she can 
see the dawn's first flush steal over the rim of the mountains. She is 
waiting for her tomorrow. 

D. W. Griffith discovered Blanche Sweet; gave her a start on the screen 
and produced her best pictures. 

One day after she had left his company he told me about her. 

"Blanche Sweet," he said, "is likely some day to be the greatest actress 
the screen will ever see. Somewhere inside of her cosmos, the fires of real 
genius burn. Just at present, she is going through a difficult stage of 
development. She hates herself and all the rest of the world. She is having 
a terrific battle with herself. Some day she will emerge from the conflict. 
Then she will have something to give to the world." 

Every one in motion pictures knows what happened to Blanche Sweet. 

Her health declined. She became a sick shadow of the glowing young 
beauty who starred in "Judith of Bethulia." She let herself become sardonic, 
pessimistic. She became a victim of introspection and over self-analysis . 

At last she collapsed. A nervous breakdown; retirement from the screen--a 
year in virtual seclusion. 

The battle that Griffith predicted has occurred. 

And mark you, that which has happened to this girl could only happen to 
a highly-organized super-brained woman. 

Well, Blanche Sweet has found herself. Now that she is ready to go back 
to work again, the most interesting problem of the screen presents itself. 

It is this: 

What will Blanche Sweet bring with her out of her long period of self- 
adjustment? 

I went out to see her in her little house on the top of the hill. A new 
Blanche Sweet I had never seen before came to meet me in the long dimly- 
lighted bungalow room. The whole place reminded me of a medieval cloister-- 
such a place as men and women have retired to for thought and reflection. 

There followed one of the most extraordinary hours of my life. Blanche 



Sweet has a remarkable mind. She has intellectual depths that few women or 
men have sounded. Hers is a flashing mentality. We talked about war, 
socialism, military strategy, the cardinal principles of diplomacy, of motion 
pictures, of literature. It was an hour of golden talk. 

Blanche Sweet is a small woman. Small and blond with the blondness of 
the vikings. Her face has the strong bones of a determined race. Her eyes 
are steel blue. They have a dynamic quality. When she turns to look at you 
quickly, something seems actually to hit you. There is something strange, 
almost mysterious about her. You feel yourself in the presence of a vital 
and compelling force, wrapped up in a frail beautiful personality. 

I told her frankly what was in my mind. I told her that every one is 
waiting to see what she will bring back to the screen after her year of 
sitting alone in the house on the top of the hill. 

"A strong body; rested nerves and quite a few misgivings," she said with 
a queer little smile. Before I could speak again she cut in herself with 
this sweeping psychological truth: 

"I am not going to pretend that I have been preparing myself for a 
return to the screen. To tell the truth, I haven't studied at all. 

I haven't thought anything about the screen in that way. 

"Why should people assume that I have nothing to think about except 
making a success on the screen. I have my own philosophy of life. My screen 
success or my screen failure is a very small part of it. 

"I have been sent here, like other people, to live a life. My work is 
important to just this extent; that it is a medium of self-expression; but it 
is not the only medium. I am concerned with my work--art if you want to call 
it that. But that isn't everything. That is a part of living my life; but 
there are other parts. During my year of rest, I have thought some of the 
screen; but I have thought of other things too. 

"When I think of going back to the screen I am not without misgivings. 
The public forgets very easily. One about to go back to the screen always 
has a terrible question confronting her. 

"As to what I will bring back-- 



"Well I can answer that in this way: when I went into pictures, I was a 
good deal younger than the public ever imagined. I was well grown and the 
public imagined that I was a grown woman. As a matter of fact I was fourteen 
years old. It was a severe strain for so young a girl. I went on without 
any rest for years until at last my vitality was exhausted and I had a 
nervous collapse. 

"I feel stronger now than ever before in my life. I am physically equal 
to the battle. " 

I asked her what changes she expected to find in pictures when she goes 

back. 

"Better stories," she said. "During the period of my retirement, I have 
been a devoted movie fan. I had never seen so many pictures before. What 
particularly impressed me was the marked improvement in the scenarios. 

"When I left the screen, the literary end of pictures was at its lowest 
ebb. The old method of having scenario writers to turn out cast iron plots 
like wagon wheels had given way to a plan of coaxing writers of established 
reputation into the movies. 

"They were all practiced authors but they didn't understand the screen. 
Some of the stories they put out were enough to make angels weep. Many of 
them wrote in a kind of condescending way that was particularly irritating. 
Those who did not patronize the movies by trying to 'get down to the level,' 
were worse; they tried so hard they got stage fright. The result was about 
the same. 

"It was a dreadful experience to work in some of these plays. Those 
they gave me seemed to always dolorous and dismal tragedies about female dope 
fiends . 

"I don't mind underworld stories. 'The Escape' was the finest story I 
ever acted in. But the girl in that play gained something; she arrived 
somewhere. There was a point of emergence. Those dope stories had no point 
of emergence nor any other point. They just wallowed around in gloom and 
despair . " 

My favorite Blanche Sweet play has always been "The Captive"--the story 



of the Turkish officer set to work on the farm of an orphaned Bulgarian girl 
as a war captive. 

"That is Mr. De Mille's favorite too," said Miss Sweet. "For some 
reason it has faded almost entirely out of my mind. I have only the vaguest 
recollection of it." 

"The Captive" led quite naturally to the dramatic literature about which 
she expressed the most remarkable opinions I have ever heard on the subject. 

"These plays they are writing now are not war literature," she said. 
"These are only the dramatic communiques from the front as it were. 

"The real war literature will not be written until long afterward. 

We are too close to it. The finest play written about the Civil War was "The 
Clansman"--fifty years afterward. The conflict is too huge; too enormous. 

We cannot get the perspective. I have met war correspondents who tell me the 
operations are so big that the closer you are the less you know. In 
Washington, for instance, you can find out more about the war than in Berlin 
or Paris. 

"No one will ever be able to tell the story in a material way. 

The dramatic unities are absolutely submerged in the appalling expanse. 

"I don't know if I make my meaning clear. In 'Shenandoah' for instance, 
the crisis of the drama depended upon the charge led by General Sheridan at 
the Battle of Cedar Creek. Can you imagine a crisis in this war which could 
depend upon a single charge? 

"Flere is the hero coming back from the charge. The dramatist asks him, 
'And did your charge win the battle?' 

"'Well not exactly,' says the hero. 'There were three thousand, nine 
hundred and forty-eight charges that morning in our sector and mine was one 
of them. ' 

"Whatever real drama comes out of this war must be spiritual rather than 
material . " 

This interview seems to be wandering far from motion pictures, but Miss 
Sweet made one remark that seems to be the most profound, the sagest remark I 
ever have heard about the war. 



"The war must be fought," she said, "to prevent Germany becoming the 
ruler of the world. It would be unthinkable. Germany is too cruel and 
exacting. When I say cruel I do not mean the physical cruelty of the Germans 
toward the Belgians. I mean something deeper and more essential than that. 
After all, the world can endure a good deal of physical cruelty. The reason 
why a Teutonic world could not be endured is this: Germany expects all the 
weak and inefficient nations of the world to behave like officers on the 
General Staff in Berlin. She expects an efficiency that less intense races 
are incapable of. When you come to analyze this, it becomes evident that 
there could be no sharper cruelty. Germany must never be a world ruler. 

She expects too much perfection." 

I have rambled all over the war and literature because these remarks 
from this slight little girl with her Indian sash and her girlish blue 
walking gown told me a good deal of what she will bring back to the screen. 
She has been thinking great thoughts. 

Back of a remarkable intellect, she has a keen, unselfish appreciation 
of good work. 

She told me that she is an ardent movie fan. During her year's rest, 
she has scarcely missed a week when she did not go to the pictures. 

I was rather surprised to hear her say that two of her favorites were 
Charlie Chaplin and Louise Fazenda. 

"I adore comedies," she said. "In fact I don't care much what it is as 
long as it is well done. There is nothing I like better than a good old 
fashioned pie-throwing comedy if it is good pie throwing. 

"Charlie Chaplin of course is one of the greatest artists that the 
screen or any of the--shall I say the fine arts?--has produced. Fie is funny; 
but being funny is only an incident to his art. I imagine he could be 
anything else just as well." 

Presently this little girl with the sardonic curl to her lips and the 
eyes of Viking blue will go back to the studio herself and then we shall 
see--what shall we see? 



August 24, 1918 
Edward Weitzel 
MOVING PICTURE WORLD 

Blanche Sweet Shops in Fifth Avenue 

Applying the familiar trick of stringing together the titles of a number 
of plays to the career of Blanche Sweet shows a curious want of affinity 
between the name of her first motion picture and the title of her latest 
release. "A Man With Three Wives," her first picture, does not suggest in 
the slightest degree "The Hushed Hour," which has just been given to the 
public. However, the title of the blonde star's next release suggests 
perfectly the extent of the crime committed by the thrice married gentleman-- 
"The Unpardonable Sin." The Rupert Hughes story is to be produced by Harry 
L. Garson, and Blanche Sweet is now touring the Fifth Avenue shops in search 
of record-making and heart-breaking costumes. 

The screen favorite whose retirement for over a year caused so many 
motion picture fans to ask, "What has become of Blanche Sweet?" was born in 
Chicago, but came to New York for her photoplay debut. This was made at the 
old Edison studio, at the age of thirteen. She impersonated one of the trio 
of better halfs of the bigamous gentleman. Experience on the spoken stage 
and a long dress were her chief aids in deceiving the director and the public 
as to her right to enter the bonds of matrimony and acquire a one-third 
interest in the fickle affections of a badly damaged masculine heart. An 
engagement at the Biograph under Griffith, brought her into association with 
a body of now famous picture stars, Mary Pickford being one of them. Like 
all of the Griffith graduates, Blanche Sweet is ready to acknowledge the 
artistic debt she owes to the creator of "Hearts of the World." 

Over a glass of lemonade in the cafe of the Great Northern Hotel Blanche 
Sweet gave the above information about herself, and then chatted of "The 
Unpardonable Sin," and the disappointment that came to her through a fetching 



hat and wrap that she bought to wear in "The Hushed Hour." 

The remembrance of the affair made her quite pensive for a moment, but 
she turned a sigh into a laugh, as she commenced the recital of the hat and 
the wrap that were destined never to be perpetuated upon a strip of celluloid 
and fill the feminine film fan's heart with envy. 

"They are certainly dreams and I fell in love with them both the moment 
I first saw them. I picked out the exact moment I should wear them in the 
picture, before I paid for them and had them sent home. The hat was a-- 
pardon me, the description would be wasted on a mere man, wouldn't it?--but 
the wrap matched the hat perfectly, and I felt I was creating a sensation 
when I put them on at the studio and walked over to show them to Edwin 
Mortimer, my director. 

"'How do you like them?' I asked. 

"'Stunning!' replied Mr. Mortimer, 'but you don't intend to wear them in 
this scene, do you?' 

"'Why, yes,' I faltered, all taken aback. 'I bought them on purpose for 
this scene. ' 

"'We'll find a better place for them. Ready, please.' 

"After the picture was completed I found out that the better place he 
meant was in one of my wardrobe trunks. I tried to introduce that hat and 
wrap into every scene where I could find any possible excuse, but that 
unfeeling man succeeded in discovering weighty reason for preventing me from 
wearing them, and all the time he pretended to admire the way they matched my 
gown and my complexion." 

"Didn't you smuggle them into at least one of the scenes?" 

"Yes. I gave Mr. Mortimer such a defiant glance the last time he 
started to object to their being used, he was afraid to do anything but smile 
and say 'All right!' He won the battle, just the same: When the picture was 
cut the one and only appearance of the hat and the cloak was eliminated." 
Blanche Sweet looked up with a half serious smile. "Perhaps I set too great 
a store by them, but they certainly were very becoming." 

"Now for the usual question, Miss Sweet: What is your favorite line of 



parts? 


"I haven't any. I like any part I feel is suited to me." 

"And your role in the Rupert Hughes story?" 

"I hope the public will like me in it as well as I like the character 
myself. " 

November 1918 
Frederick James Smith 
MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC 

The New Blanche Sweet 


An introspective blonde! 

Which doesn't quite express it vigorously enough. For Blanche Sweet is 
very, very blonde and very, very introspective. 

Miss Sweet left the screen nearly two years ago. A nervous breakdown 
led up to her temporary retirement. Months passed--and finally the new 
Blanche Sweet returned at the head of her own producing company. 

It was over a breakfast table in a New York hotel that Miss Sweet talked 
to me--a breakfast that should have been a luncheon, the time being one 
o'clock. But Miss Sweet, with typical stellar daylight-saving ideas, had 
just arisen. 

Across the table, she seemed slender and tremendously girlish. A large, 
round, tilted hat half hid her sheer blondness. Now and then she smiled an 
odd little twisted smile that seemed--yes--cynical . And the eyes studied me 
with a tired consideration. 

"Well," began Miss Sweet over her blackberries and cream, "my favorite 
color is blue--" 

I hastily protested. "This isn't going to be THAT kind of an interview. 
Let's just talk." 

And we did. Of pictures, the war, New York, Griffith, feminine 



fashions, literature and other things. Out of it all I formed an estimate of 
this little girl with the tired eyes. Here was a young woman who can--and 
does--thinl< . 

"You fancy that I've developed during my rest," repeated Miss Sweet. 

"But I didn't consciously do a thing to develop myself during all those 
lonely months. Not a thing. I didn't read half a dozen books. I did go 
quite a lot to pictures. I didn't study. I guess I just sat and thought and 
thought." 

Out of it all--out of this nervous maze of self-ad justment--Miss Sweet 
has formed a philosophy of life all her own. She wouldn't tell me just what 
this philosophy consists of. "I often read interviews," remarked Miss Sweet, 
"and I wonder how these summaries compare with the real person. I know that 
I keep my real self hidden. I do it consciously and carefully. I couldn't 
tell you my real innermost thoughts--I couldn't tell any one. You can only 
guess. " 

I asked Miss Sweet why she had avoided books in her seclusion. "They 
cloud and confuse one's view of life," she answered. "A book is but the view 
of one person, and frequently it isn't that person's real view, since her or 
she may be living in exact variance with his writing. I prefer to build my 
philosophy at first hand." 

Despite that nervous little smile and those tired eyes, I doubt the 
cynicism of Miss Sweet. Her study of humanity--for I realize that it is from 
actual personal contact that the changes in Miss Sweet have been wrought--has 
not embittered her. Rather it has mellowed her viewpoint, extended her 
horizon. Motion Pictures are but a part of her interests, for Miss Sweet is 
too broad to be centered in any one thing. 

For instance, Miss Sweet--in her quest for information--reversed the 
interview. "I've been thinking for several weeks about interviewing," she 
confided, "and I want you to tell me one thing: what would you do if you HAD 
to interview a person you didn't like? Of course, there ARE persons you 
don't like on the screen, because their work does not please you, or their 
personality irritates you, or--something . Could you help coloring the 



interview with your dislike?" 

I told Miss Sweet just that very thing had happened to me a short time 
before--that the person had won me completely by their unusual mentality--yet 
all the time my estimate of their screen abilities had remained unchanged. 

"How interesting!" remarked Miss Sweet. "That person let you catch a 
gleam of his or her real self or else cleverly created a personality for your 
benefit." 

Miss Sweet paused for a moment. "That sounds cynical," she continued. 
"It's so human to criticize. And so wrong. We should all be trying to help 
each other. Life is so short. You know how we go to see a rival's picture 
and say: 'Terrible! I don't understand how they can do it,' and go right 
back to our own studio and make one worse. 

"We go to see a Griffith picture and we chatter about it--Griffith is 
far greater than we now think him in many things, far less in others. 

I won't attempt to tell you just how. Anyway, only time can truthfully 
estimate his work. 

"When I look back to the old Biograph days," reminisced Miss Sweet, 

"I seem to see myself as another person. It seems so remote now, how, during 
a lay-off in the theatrical season, I worked a little at the Edison studio. 
Then I heard that at the Biograph plant they paid five whole dollars a day, 
with five days' work guaranteed a week. I applied, and Director Frank Powell 
gave me my first chance. I gradually got better parts. But I was 
dissatisfied because I loved the stage--and dancing most of all. Indeed, 

I do yet. I left when the Biography Company went to the Coast and went back 
to the footlights. I danced with Gertrude Hoffmann. Then came another lay- 
off, and I wired to Mr. Powell in California. They still remembered me as 
the 'little blonde' and told me to come right on." 

Miss Sweet paused. "I think I have those facts right. I've told them 
so many times that they appear far, far away, hardly a part of me." The 
tired eyes looked thoughtfully into the vague distance. 

"By chance I did my first return picture, 'The Hushed Hour,' in part of 
the studio used by Mr. Griffith for 'The Great Love.' I happened to be 



standing outside on the studio steps one day when a boy dashed out, calling, 
'Mr. Walthall! Mr. Walthall!' I half expected him to add, 'Miss Sweet! 

Miss Sweet!' It was so like the old days. I told Mr. Walthall about it, and 
a few seconds later Mr. Griffith himself appeared. 'I have just the right 
role for you,' he told me, laughingly. 'Go away! ' I told him; 'in another 
moment you'll have me persuaded into doing it--for old time's sake.'" 

Miss Sweet frankly confesses that she loves comedy most of all. This 
comic desire surprised me. I had expected tragedienne longings. "My first 
Biograph pictures, oddly, were comedies," she said, "and I have always longed 
to do more of them." With which Miss Sweet defined the two kinds of screen 
comedy; the Chaplin kind, in which all life is seen in terms of the comic, 
and the other kind, which Miss Sweet terms the theatrical, which adroitly 
inserts comedy as a relief to the dramatic element. 

The waiter came with the breakfast check, which Miss Sweet seized upon. 
She signed it, while I watched interestedly. "Blanche Sweet Corporation," 
she wrote. The naivete of it impressed me. This little girl--who so 
strangely combined a frail girlishness with a blonde Viking vigor--wasn't so 
world-weary but that she felt a glow of impressiveness in owning her own 
company. 

"How do you like having your own producing organization?" I asked. 

"It's good stuff," she laughed; "everybody's doing it." 

No, there's a very real Blanche Sweet behind that nervously impenetrable 
mask--a thoughtful girl trying to understand the why of things, wondering at 
the greatness and the shallowness, the meanness and the bigness of humanity. 

December 1920 


Big Little Blanche 


C. Blythe Sherwood 
MOTION PICTURE 



The impressions made by Blanche Sweet on one scribe one sunny day at the 
Jesse D. Hampton lot in Hollywood were manifold. The distinctest of the 
distinct were: 

(a) She is going to Europe. 

(b) She is working overtime to be able to sail sometime soon. 

(O She is an adorably natural person. 

(d) She is dieting--to get fat. 

"Hello," was the welcome to her ivoried dressing-room. "Please pardon 
me for going ahead with my luncheon. I am so anxious to leave for Spain I 
don't want to lose a second! I'd offer you some nuts, but the prescribed 
amount I am to eat is two ounces, and if you take one almond it will make my 
ration inadequate." 

"Why only two ounces?" 

"Oh, everything must be just so. I have to gain a considerable amount 
of weight. I love to eat. But I don't assimilate. In this way, there's no 
chance of anything going to waste." 

Decidedly, there was no chance--for this very hungry little person's 
reward after a morning of diligent registering was but two ounces of nuts-- 
and an apple. 

To gaze upon Blanche Sweet, one would not think that even nuts--and an 
apple--were necessary to her being. She is a f ragile-appearing thing, a 
cameo, with hair delicately blonde and eyes an infant's blue. One is content 
to sit opposite her, in silence, tingeing idealistically her personality. 

But one is not permitted to blend at one's own random. One is given a 
subject, already complete. 

She talks, and her voice is soft, mischievously melodious and animate. 
She laughs, and one laughs, too, as though the little jokes she toys with 
were not enough to make one laugh! She looks at one, and one dares not 
flinch. One thinks twice before one speaks, but one thinks in a hurry, 
realizing that although her eyes command an earnestness, her wit demands 
quick repartee. 

And she is so small, so dainty--a Dresden of 104 pounds! That she does 



not "assimilate" is not surprising, with her avid desire to be active, her 
inability to be calm. Not a hysterical person, no, but an imaginative, 
restless body, insatiably void of fulfilling desire. It is said good things 
come in small packages. Miss Sweet verifies that this is not half so true as 
that complexities of emotions are apt to confine 104 pounds. 

She is, what by the historian is considered the noblest tribute, "a good 
trouper." Interpreted, the layman understands: one whose work is governed by 
the golden rule. For Miss Sweet, unlike most celebrities to whom stardom 
means the privilege of beginning business when the mood dictates, arrives at 
the studio precisely on appointed time; is on the set with the first of the 
company; reads unsolicited manuscripts; is continually poring over books on 
the look-out for material; and, to the delight of press agents in general, 
cooperates in still photograph. Fler stride has been too steady, and she has 
been in step too long, to have revolutionistic notions about what liberty is 
due her. In fact, she says, she realizes that now that newer faces are being 
introduced on the screen and the legitimate players are gradually becoming 
interested in the cinema, her efforts must be more extraordinary than ever. 
Competition promotes severer training. "She must not grow stale." That is 
her fear--and her prayer against it, is work, observation, self-criticism, 
progress. 

"No role of mine in any picture has ever completely satisfied me. 

I always come away from my review feeling I could have done better, resolving 
never to fall short again. I wonder if that's conceit?" 

Which, of course, that isn't. It is the gentle art of not being capably 
asinine enough to jolly one's self along. It is the power that frees 
development. It is what makes Blanche Sweet a big little person who will 
always have something to give us as long as she lives. 

When asked about her new director, she said, "Paul Scardon? We've both 
been so very busy together, we haven't had the time to stop and think whether 
or not we like each other. Fie is a dear; there's no doubt about that. Fle's 
a bridegroom, you know. Betty Blythe is the bride. The other day he was 
called away from the set to the 'phone. Betty's off, miles away on location. 



A long-distance-wire honeymoon! All we poor strugglers of the workaday! 

"Vacations? Once a motion picture person, always a motion picture 
person--there is never any getting away from shop. For the entire part of 
one's career, one is nailed to one's work. Why, I always thought that the 
more influential I'd grow to be, the less I'd have to do, but it seems that 
success is a labyrinth of intricate self-dedication. When I'm supposed to be 
resting between pictures, I am getting future costumes ready. When I'm at 
dinner, I'm thinking about the cast. When I'm out riding, I'm figuring on 
the story. This idea about finding a player at home a radically different 
personality is an illusion harbored by the public. We literally retire with 
our work. " 

Straightway I questioned about screen people being different--off the 
screen. "No," Miss Sweet repeated. "You usually meet us as you've seen us. 
It is human naturalness which helps most. Publicity and personal probing are 
too great obsessions to be able to afford a pose. Once in a while I see 
people around the studio trying to make others believe them to be what 
they're not. They're only standing in their own way. They never get far." 

With all her sincerity in not dillydallying, this diminutive star takes 
joy in holiday excursions, too. New York is her playground! Sometimes, she 
can journey Eastward for only a fortnight, but, as she vouches, "If I'm on 
Manhattan Island just ten days, I make it my point to see twenty shows." 

She adores the theater--adores it! adores it! "I sit worshipping, just 
like a kid, before the footlights, always too spellbound to rationally 
criticize, yet intent on wondering how on earth I would feel doing the same 
thing." I surmise that what she was unconsciously thinking of at the moment 
was Mr. Hopkins's presentation of the Barrymore brothers in "The Jest"--a 
play she went to see as many times as opportunities were offered. Her 
devotion is not biased in the theater, either. She loves special matinee 
performances, is keen for a bright musical comedy, and for one whose days are 
mostly spent in California, she is remarkably aware of Stuart Walker's 
Portmanteau, George Gaul's voice, and McKay Morris's limbs. 

She, herself, was on the stage when a wee lass and, for a short time, a 



while later, after she had left school. She boasts that therefore she 
honestly comes by the title of stage-child. I asked her if she has any 
desire to return and she hastily answered in the negative. I am sure that if 
she did not have to travel 3,000 miles to become more closely affiliated with 
the theater she would just as hastily answer in the affirmative. For she has 
everything that would be required for instantaneous popularity. Combined 
with the naive intuition not to choose a failure as the medium for her debut. 

December 1922 
Agnes Smith 
PICTURE-PLAY 

Moment Musicale 

There are stars who rush out and give you the glad hand. There are 
stars who bubble with enthusiasm. There are stars who eagerly encourage 
culture and the uplift. There are stars who are deeply concerned with the 
moral and artistic future of the motion picture. And there is Blanche Sweet. 
If you have conventional ideas about movie stars, please reverse them and 
then you will have an idea of what Miss Sweet is like. 

Miss Sweet and I went to an open-air concert at the Flollywood Bowl. 

We talked about music, about the Einstein theory, and a little about movies. 
Also about bobbed hair, permanent waves, swimming, horseback riding and 
Fleifetz. For the benefit of those who want to know what movie stars look 
like I shall mention the fact that Miss Sweet wore a white polo coat, a blue 
hat, a white dress, and a diamond ring on the fourth finger of her left hand. 
Fler hair--and she is a natural blonde--is bobbed, and her eyes are blue; her 
face is both sensitive and stubborn. And she looks younger than any baby 
star in Flollywood. In the land of the beaded eyelash, the rouged lip, and 
the fixed blush, she uses no make-up. 

For the benefit of those who want to know what pictures the stars are 



going to appear in next, I shall mention the fact that Miss Sweet will play 
in "Quincy Adams Sawyer" for Metro. She didn't tell me. The press agent 
did. For the benefit of those who want to hear romances about famous movie 
personages, I shall say that Blanche Sweet is married to Marshall Neilan, the 
director. She didn't tell me. I read it in the newspapers. When speaking 
about her husband, Miss Sweet refers to him as "Mr. Neilan." And now you 
have all the information about Blanche Sweet. 

As I have said, we went to an open-air concert. Miss Sweet had bought 
tickets for the season. Community concerts, like cheap automobiles and the 
course of true love, never run smoothly. 

"No one ought to complain," Miss Sweet said; "the music is good and the 
tickets are inexpensive." 

We scrambled up a bank of sawdust and native California dirt. We found 
two seats. 

"I am afraid we can't see the orchestra," remarked Miss Sweet. Then she 
laughed. "Isn't that just like a movie? After all, you don't come to a 
concert to see music. I suppose I shall say 'I saw a fine concert last 
night,' and that'll sound funny." 

She pulled the protecting blue hat down over her face. 

"Notice the drummer," she continued. We could see a part of the 
orchestra, after all. "His enthusiasm is wonderful. Sometimes I got to 
concerts just to watch him. You can tell when he is going to get a chance to 
give the drums a good whack. It takes him a long time to tune up, his face 
gets red, he beams with pleasure, and then he raises the sticks. He waits 
and then--bang! I am sure he enjoys his work." 

Miss Sweet consulted the program. 

"Too bad. No Wagner tonight. My drummer is at his best in Wagner. 
Wagner keeps him busy--he works all evening." 

We watched the men file in and take their places at the stands. We 
listened to them tune up. 

"I wonder," I said, "why a man learns to play the bass viol and makes it 


his life work. 



"That's bothered me, too," answered Miss Sweet. "A man who plays the 
bass viol never gets a chance to play a solo--no fame, no glory. But it's 
that way in life. Most persons are content simply to play in the orchestra. 
They don't want the nervous strain and the responsibility of being soloists. 

I suppose if we were all given our choice of our instrument in life, we'd be 
just what we are--bass viol players, oboe players, and drummers." 

I realized that we were talking about music and not about the movies, 
and I knew that it wasn't the proper thing to do--not in Hollywood. And so I 
told Miss Sweet that I was glad she was coming back to the screen. It wasn't 
a polite remark. I meant it. 

"I wonder why people want me to come back. I thought that I was 
forgotten. But I am glad I am not." 

"Perhaps," I suggested, "it's because you never were an ingenue and you 
never were a vamp. You didn't go in for extreme types. You played your 
parts and you played them well." 

"I have another theory," she answered. "You see, when I first played in 
pictures, I had no name. Some of the exhibitors called me 'Daphne Wayne.' 

I was nicknamed 'Daffy.' Anyway, no one knew anything about me. I was just 
an actress. There were no stars then; the silent drama hadn't become noisy. 
Movies were a mystery. Moving-picture actors and actresses were a mystery. 
And, of course, the public loves mystery." 

It was a good clue to Blanche Sweet's mind. Names do not mean much to 
her; even her own name is not important. She doesn't attach labels to things 
or people. She has an abstract, unattached and independent mind. She 
reminds me of an algebra book. "Let X equal an unknown quantity." 

We went back to music. "I like concerts," she told me. "And I like to 
listen to music in my own way. When I was working in New York, I used to buy 
a seat on the side of the hall--an aisle seat. Then I would sit there and 
let the music roll over me in waves. It rested me. A few persons recognized 
me; most of them thought I went to concerts to sleep. But I don't like 
people who sit up very straight and important at concerts. They are the sort 
who think that it is a duty to listen to 'good things.' 



"As for me. I can't remember the names of much of the music I have 
heard. But I like Wagner. I am ashamed to admit it, because it sounds like 
an affectation, but honestly I do. When the Chicago Opera Company came to 
Los Angeles last winter, the tickets were expensive. So I picked one 
performance-- 'Tannhauser . ' It was good to hear it. And it was good to see 
it--the orchestra was busy." 

Alfred Hertz, the conductor, made his way to the stand. The orchestra 
jumped into "Fra Diavolo." Miss Sweet whispered, "The designs on the screens 
at the back of the platform look like the charts in a dentist's office." 

They did. 

The next number was Bizet's "L ' Arlesienne Suite." Miss Sweet nudged me 
and pointed to a man who sat in front of us. He was chewing gum in perfect 
time to the music. Fascinated, we watched him. The orchestra swung into a 
waltz. The man's jaws stopped. 

"He's lost the time," commented Miss Sweet. 

We were disconcerted and annoyed. After a minute or so, the man began 
chewing again. 

"He's caught it!" exclaimed Miss Sweet. 

After that I never saw such rhythmical gum chewing. 

The mythical star of the movies spoke of Heifetz. "I like him better 
than any violinist. I like his detached attitude. And he plays pure music. 
In New York, we have the same throat doctor, and so I boast about it. It 
makes me feel important." 

During the "Coppelia" ballet music, there was a loud tooting from the 
middle section of the orchestra. One lone player was having his innings. 
Another nudge from Miss Sweet. "Do you see," she said, "that's why he 
learned to play that instrument." During a march, she whispered again, 

"Makes me see royalty. Kings and queens with crowns, royal purple and lots 
of ermine . " 

With Blanche Sweet talking at random, no wonder we reached the Einstein 
theory about the time we were ready to go home. 

"I have a book called 'Easy Lessons in Einstein,' with an article by 



Professor Einstein in the back. I don't understand the easy lessons, and I 
don't understand the article, but I enjoyed the book. Tonight I watched the 
stars and wondered if there is such a thing as a fourth dimension. I hope 

_ _ ii 

so. 

She talked about eclipses, comets, stars, and earthquakes. She has an 
interest in "acts of God." In fact, Blanche Sweet likes anything she doesn't 
quite understand. She has a capricious, tricky, and impish imagination. She 
is fascinated by the theory that all persons do not see the same things--that 
what is green to one man is not green to another, that every individual is 
equipped with a pair of eyes made especially for him. 

"It accounts for a lot of things," she added. "For instance, you see a 
man who is devoted to a fat and impossible wife. You wonder, 'How does he 
stand it?' But she isn't fat and impossible to him; she is beautiful and 
slender and charming." 

With all Hollywood interested in Freud and psychoanalysis , Miss Sweet is 
diffident about it. When she acts, she analyzes the character she is 
playing. With all Hollywood frantically reading the new novels, Miss Sweet 
doesn't talk books. She dislikes the popular highbrow pose. I never met a 
woman who was less influenced by public opinion. And with Hollywood a 
regular Hickville Corners for gossip, Miss Sweet never mentions motion- 
picture players. She likes to go about alone. Except for moments of 
seriousness and moments of gay and original humor, she is a rather silent 
girl. 

We didn't talk about her marriage to Marshall Neilan. But she 
volunteered the information that her honeymoon had been cut short by too much 
business. I suspect that she admires Mr. Neilan, that her feeling toward him 
is much the same as her feeling toward the busy and enthusiastic drummer. 

When they find the right story, they may make a picture together. Then she 
will be very happy. I am afraid I didn't ask her the conventional questions 
of the conventional interview. Once some one asked her her favorite color. 
She answered, "Plaid" and then stopped talking entirely. I suppose if I had 
asked her her pet ambition she would have told me that she wanted to make 



pictures with Mr. Neilan and buy a house in a secluded spot on the other side 
of the moon. 


After all this, need I tell you that Blanche Sweet has a triple nature 
and is looking for a fourth dimension? In the first place, she is Blanche 
Sweet, movie star. In the second place, she is Daphne Wayne, an early 
favorite. In the third place, she is a nameless girl who likes to go to 
concerts alone. And her fourth plane? The answer is easy: Mrs. Marshall 
Neilan . 

[The following rumor was reported by Edward Doherty in the aftermath of the 
Taylor murder. Wallace Smith's version of the same rumor was reprinted in 
TAYLOROLOGY 8.] 


February 8, 1922 
Edward Doherty 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 

...And yet the colony is on the verge of another scandal, another 
earthquake that will rock it harder than the Taylor murder, that will shake 
more illustrious names out of the skies and scatter them in the gutter. The 
scandal is overdue. 

It concerns a director and a famous star, one of the sweetest girls that 
ever romped upon the screen. 

You know her well, and him. You have wept with her, you have laughed 
with her. You have looked at her sweet lips, and if you were a girl, wished 
your own were like them, and if you are a man, you may, perhaps, have fancied 
you'd like to kiss them. 

Millions of mothers have looked at her and loved her, and wondered if 
their daughters would be as sweet. Everything about this girl is sweet. 

And yet those sweet lips utter ugly little Anglo-Saxon vulgarities, 
coarse observations, obscenities. And they can blow smoke rings thick as 



doughnuts. 

The girl was one of the first of the picture stars. Taken when she was 
young and not very wise, she was whipped into a pantomimist. She had a 
peculiar beauty, a winsomeness, a sad smile that was infinitely affecting. 

She fell in love with a chauffeur, a roughneck with nice shoulders and a 
winning way, and the girl whom everybody in the world idolized threw herself 
at the chauffeur's feet. 

She made a director out of him. Oh, it wasn't much of a miracle; it does 
not take much to make a director--a pair of puttees, a megaphone, a raucous 
voice, an irritating manner, a brimstone vocabulary, a trick of the eyebrows, 
and it's not hard to do, too-and there you are. 

He was ambitious--but not grateful. 

The other day he and the girl were in a room in the Alexandria Hotel with 
some friends. The voice of the girl--you would never recognize it, never 
associate it with those sweet lips--was raised and angry. 

"You're not going to throw me over now," it was saying. "You can't get 
away with it. If you try it, there'll be headlines in the papers bigger than 
those in the Arbuckle case." 

The director is still a director, though he wants to be free. 

He had hitched his wagon to a star, and then sought the moon; but the 
star turned out to be a comet, rocketing down, and rocketing fast. 

You haven't seen the girl on the screen in a long time. You are not apt 
to see her again. You would think she was her own understudy, some one made 
up to look like her, too clumsily made up to fool you. 

She has been going to the "hop" feasts. And she has been taking her 
director. She features opium. He takes morphine. 

All Hollywood knows of these things, and waits indifferently for the 
smash that will end the situation. But all Hollywood is in a feverish 
excitement of its own, and has no time for worry... 

The Taylor scandal has broken. The volcano has erupted. The lava is 
spreading. But the debauchees keep up their mad capricious dance, drugged, 
drunk, senseless, dancing into oblivion. 
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